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PREFACE 

The author wishes to express gratitude to many old friends 
of the subjecb of this biography, as also to officers and others 
who were associated with him in the course of his military 
career, for the assistance which they have so willingly lent in 
its compilation. In many cases it has been possible to give 
their estimations of Sir Stanley Maude in their own words. 
In particular are acknowledgments due to Major-General Vesey 
Dawson, Major-General the Hon. Sir W. Lambton, Major- 
General F. F. Ready, Lieut.-Colonel J. K. Dick-Cunyngham, 
and Dr. W. H. Willcox for going through the proofs of 
portions of the book while it was in preparation. 
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CHAPTER I 

ANCESTRY AND EARLY YEARS 

The Maude family trace their origin in this country back to 
an Italian warrior, Eustacius de Monte Alto, who came over 
at the Conquest, and who was in due course rewarded with 
the manors of Hawarden and Montalt — ^the latter presumably 
named after himself— for his services in the affrays during 
which the Welsh territories immediately beyond the Dee fell 
into Norman hands. He and his senior descendants in the 
male line became Barons de Montalt of Hawarden Castle and 
took the surname of Montalt, which has become corrupted 
into Maude ; the name also occurs in another form in Mold, 
the town in Flint which has risen on the site of the ancient 
manor of Montalt. The barons who were heads of the family 
played an important part in the country for several genera- 
tions in early Plantagenet days, acquiring great territorial 
possessions in the cast and south to recompense them for their 
somewhat precarious hold upon their estates in the Welsh 
marches ; and in the reign of Henry ii., Andomar, the youngest 
son of the fourth baron, proved himself a doughty soldier, and 
is said to have been the capturer of William the Lion of Scot- 
land when that monarch was taken prisoner in the borderland. 
It was probably in recognition of this signal service that 
Andomar Maude became possessor of extensive lands in 
Yorkshire, enabling him to foirnd the Yorkshire branch of 
the Maudes as territorial magnates. 

The Barony of Montalt died out during the minority of 
Edward ra., when its estates under a special arrangement 
reverted to the acquisitive and unscrupulous Queen Mother, 
Isabella, and the fanaily was thenceforward during Plantagenet 
days represented by the Yorkshire branch, of which there 
came to be several ramifications, all inheriting landed property. 
It was in 1640 that a Robert Maude of West Riddlesden and 
Ripon, head of the senior ramification, sold his estates, re- 
paired to Ireland and there purchased valuable lands in 

A 
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Tipperary aad Kilkenny. His descendants during the succeed- 
ing hundred and thirty years took a prominent share in the 
political activities of the Emerald Isle, and his grandson was 
given a baronetcy. The Barony de Montalt was revived in 
the Irish peerage in 1786 in favour of Sir Cornwallis Maude, 
third baronet, who was advanced to the dignity of Viscount 
Hawarden in 1791. His youngest son, John Charles, Rector 
of Enniskillen, had six sons, of whom the second, George 
Ashley, joined the Royal Artillery, reached the ranlc of colonel, 
was Crown Equerry to Queen Victoria, and died a K.C.B. 
The fourth, Frederick Francis, father of the Conqueror of 
Baghdad, likewise joined the army and rose to high rank, 
and a brief account of the career of a distinguished soldier, 
who was so closely related to the subject of tliis Memoir, will 
not be out of place. 

General Sir F. F. Maude, V.C., G.C.B., was born in 1821, 
and in 1840 proceeded to India as an ensign to join the Buffs, 
then a single-battalion regiment. Within tliree years he had 
obtained the adjutancy of the regiment, in which capacity 
he served through the Gwalior campaign of 1848-44, having 
his horse shot at Punniar, and receiving the bronze star 
which was awarded for that memorable victory over the 
Mahrattas. The Buffs returned to England in 1845, but 
started on a fresh tour of fore^n service in 1851, when they 
took ship to Malta. Here Maude, now a captain, became, 
first, aide-de-camp and afterwards military secretary to the 
Governor and Conomander-in-Chief. This staff service lasted 
till 1855, but Captain Maude was at home for several months 
in 1868, and he then married Catherine Mary, daughter of 
the Very Rev. Sir G. Bisshopp ; two sons, the elder of whom 
died in infancy, and three daughters were bom to them in 
due course. The Buffs had proceeded to Greece in 1864, in 
the early part of the Crimean War, but they joined Lord 
Raglan’s forces before Sevastopol early in the summer of 
1855, and there Maude, now a major, rejoined them. 

He was in command of the regiment for some weeks in 
August and September, and on the 8th of the latter month 
he led 260 of bis men, who formed the ladder party of the 
2nd Division, in the second assault on the Redan. The 
Buffs forced their way into the work and maintained them- 
selves in the interior in spite of heavy losses for some time ; 
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but for want of support they were eventually driven out 
again. Major Maude being dangerously wounded, and his 
gallantry being subsequently rewarded with the Victoria 
Cross for services, described as follows in the Gazette i 

For his conspicuous bravery during the final attack on the 
almost inpregnable Redan on the 8th of September 1865, when 
he was in command of the ladder covering party of the 2nd Divi- 
sion. Placing himself well in front of all, Mq)osed to round shot, 
shdl, and death-dealing canister, he led his men right into the 
Redan. On looking round he only found nine or ten men there to 
support him, all the rest having fallen before the enemy’s fire. 
Nothing daunted he dashed for a traverse, which he held although 
dangerously wounded, and only retired when all hope of support 
was at an end. 

At the conclusion of the war, after the taldng of Sevastopol, 
he was promoted brevet lieutenant-colonel and given the C.B. 
in recognition of his brilliant record. He was furthermore 
nominated Knight of the Legion of Honour, was awarded the 
5th Class of the Medjidieh, and received the Crimean medal 
with Sevastopol clasp and the Turkish medal. 

A second battalion of the Buffs was raised in 1867 and Maude 
was given command, taldng it out to Malta in the following 
year, and from thence on to Gibraltar. There he was given 
the appointment of assistant adjutant-general which he held 
for five years, and it was while quartered on the Rock that, 
on 24(th June 1804, was born his youngest child, Frederick 
Stanley, who, half a century later, was to help so materially 
in the extrication of the British forces from the Gallipoli 
Peninsula and was then to win such imperishable renown on 
the plains of Mesopotamia. From 1807 to 1878 Colonel Maude 
was stationed in Ireland, where he held the positions of 
Inspector-General of Disembodied Militia and Inspector- 
General of Auxiliary Forces, and in the following year he was 
promoted major-general. Then in 1875 he was offered a 
command in India, which he accepted, and on arrival he found 
himself in charge of the Allahabad District. 

The outbreak of the Afghan War in 1878 afforded the general, 
who was now approaching his sixtieth year, an opportunity of 
adding to the laurels that he had won a quarter of a century 
before amid the outworks of Sevastopol, for he was selected 
to lead the 2nd Division of the Peshawar Valley Force. 
Shortly after taking up this command in the field he was 
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promoted lieutenant-general. The 2nd Division moved into 
the enemy’s territory in rear of the 1st, commanded by General 
Sam Browne, and it was consequently engaged mainly in 
protecting the lengthy and exposed communications of the 
troops which had advanced to beyond Jellalabad ; but General 
Maude took personal charge of two important punitive ex- 
peditions directed against the turbulent Zakka Khel Afridis, 
which effected their purpose; and after the Peace of Gandamak 
his services were recognised by the award of the E.C.B., and 
he received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. During 
the later phase of the Afghan War, after the destruction of 
Cavagnari and his mission at Kabul, Sir F. Maude was in 
charge of the Rawal Pindi District, and there he completed 
his five years’ tenure of Indian command. Lady Maude and 
he returned to England in 1880, and they took up their abode 
first, for a year, in St. George’s Road, S.W., and then in Eccles- 
ton Square, so as to be near their son Stanley, now a lad at 
Eton intended for the Guards. Sir Frederick was not again 
actively employed, and he retired in 1886 with the ranlc of 
general, shortly afterwards receiving the G.C.B. Lady Maude 
died in 1892, and during the closing years of his life the general 
resided at Torquay. There he passed away in 1897, two days 
before the celebration of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. 

Little Frederick Stanley arrived in England with his 
parents from Gibraltar in 1866, and the family then stayed 
for some months in London while his father, temporarily on 
half-pay, awaited fresh employment. On his getting the post 
in Ireland, Colonel Maude took a house in Upper Pembroke 
Street in Dublin, and the family lived there until 1878, Stanley 
in the interval developing from infancy into a sturdy Uttle 
boy, who even at that early age took a precocioTis interest in 
all things military. Son of a distinguished wanior, and in- 
tended for the army, he used to astonish officers visiting the 
house by the eagerness and intelligence he displayed when 
manoeuvring the tin soldiers that were his especial delight. 
He was nine years old when Colonel Maude gave up the Trigh 
appointment and returned with the family to to 

live for the following two years in Upper Cromwell Road. 
Then there came the great break in home life caused by his 
father accepting the Indian command in 1875. General 
Maude idolised his little son and had set his heart on sending 
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the boy to Eton; he was however by no means well oft, and he 
was to some extent i n fluenced by the difficulties involved in 
keeping Stanley at an expensive school when he decided to 
proceed on a five years’ tour of foreign service, leaving the boy 
at home. General and Mrs. Maude took their two eldest girls 
with them to India, but the second returned home after a few 
months in the East. Before they sailed, Stanley had begun 
his school life, being sent to St. Michael’s School, Aldis House, 
the Rev. John Hawtrey’s preparatory school at Slough, in 
September of that year. 

During the absence of his pai’ents in India, young Maude 
was latterly under charge of his sister Alice, and he generally 
spent his holidays at Debden Hall, Saffron Walden, with the 
Raymond Cely-Trevilians, cousins. But while at Hawtrey’s 
he went abroad at Easter and in the summer of 1876 with his 
two sisters and their governess, going to Paris the first time 
and visiting Germany in stumner. While there, they spent 
some time at Coblentz, the headquarters of the German Vlllth 
Army Corps and an important garrison town. There the little 
twelve-year-old lad enjoyed a rare opportunity of indulging 
his bent for things military. For he succeeded somehow in 
making friends with German officers stationed in the place, 
and these gave him special assistance and encouragement in 
respect to witnessing the summer exercises of the troops then 
in progress, enabled liim to see what Kriegspiel — a pastime 
then almost unknown in England — ^looked like, and obtained 
for him access to the liistoric stronghold of Ehrenbreitstein, 
a fastness where foreigners were not in those days apt to meet 
with a cordial welcome. He had already contracted the habit 
of studying records of battles and wars ; but he had enjoyed 
few opportunities when in Dublin and in London of seeing 
troops at work. So that the spectacle of considerable military 
forces, carrying out manoeuvres in the broken ground around 
the beautifully situated city at the meeting-place of the Moselle 
with the Rhine, no doubt remained a precious memory to him 
in the years to follow when the schoolboy was preparing for 
a soldier’s career. 

* I remember him as a thin, leggy boy with a high colour 
and a quiet smile,’ the Hon. Gilbert Johnstone, who was at 
Hawtrey’s and afterwards at Eton with him, describes Maude 
at this time. He joined eagerly in all games, and always 
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received excellent reports, but he gave no great promise in 
respect to scholarship. During the holidays he learnt to fish 
and to shoot, and was quite a respectable shot at the age of 
fourteen when he went to Eton after the Easter holidays 
in 1878. 

At Eton he was in Mr. Cornish's House, where his first fag- 
master was the Hon. M. B. Hawke, now Lord Hawke, who 
has played so prominent a part in the world of cricket and of 
sport ever since, and who describes him as ‘ one of the best 
little sportsmen ever entered at my Tutor’s and a most 
attentive fag.’ As fag he was associated with H. S. Bawlinson, 
now General Lord Rawlinson, with whom he was later to 
serve in the Coldstream, and was to be frequently associated 
in future years ; and it is surely something of a coincidence 
that these two small boys, contemporaries in Coi'nish’s House, 
should many years afterwards have come to be simultaneously 
commanding huge British armies in war, the one in France, 
the other far away in the Cradle of the World. ‘ Your brother 
is going on very well and seems in good spirits and to get on 
with everybody ; his work also is satisfactory, and I am glad 
to have him in my House,’ his tutor wrote to Miss Alice Maude 
a few weeks after her brother went to Eton. Another con- 
temporary of Maude’s at Cornish’s was J. McNeile, who was 
somewhat older but, going to Oxford, joined the Coldstream 
after him j Major McNeile was recalled from retirement, and 
was killed while commanding a battalion of the K.O.S.B. in 
the Gallipoli Peninsula in 191S. Colonel Le Roy Lewis, who 
was Maude’s fagmaster for some time, writes of him ; 


I wdl remember Maude when he was my fag. He was one of 
ae mcest small boys I ever had to deal with. The relations 
between a fagmaster and his fag may sometimes be difficult ; but 
m our case our debugs were free from any unpleasant or dis- 
agreeable trait. I hked Maude and I think he liked me as we 

firm toends all out time ffis was a sunny and 

^hich made for peace and comradeship 
^ongst those with whom he was associated. At ‘my Tutor’s^ 
he WM popular with all hands, swdls and scugs liked him, and as 
aU I can say is that tiie day on whicli I 
his dea& was mdeed a dreary one for me, 

it entirely peopled by men Ukc Joe Maude 

chanmg place, for he had the tare gift of sympathy 
and kindness, which is not so often found as it mi^ht be,^^ ^ 




F. S. MAUDE, Eton. 
( 1879 .) 
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He was already noted for his athletic prowess when at 
Hawtrey’s, and at Eton he at once took to the river, although 
he played in the final at cricket for the Lower Boy Cup his 
first year. All his old schoolfellows testify to his popularity 
from the outset, to his infectious cheeriness, his good temper 
and his quiet determination in whatever he undertook. From 
a very early date he came to be known as ‘ Joe ’ Maude, which 
in reality spealcs for itself — ^for when a boy or a man, whose 
name is not Joseph, is known as Joe it generally means that 
his company is sought for and his personality is attractive — 
and he carried the nickname on to Sandhurst with him, and 
from Sandhurst into the Guards. Although liis scholastic 
achievements as a boy were merely respectable and never 
distinguished, he satisfied his masters ; and when the time 
approached for him to go up for the Royal Military College 
he worked with a will. StiU, it was as a runner and in the 
boats that he chiefly made his mark, although he was also in 
his House Football Eleven from 1880 onwards. 

He ran third in the Junior Mile in 1879, and in the following 
year ran third in the Junior Steeplechase. In 1881 he was 
second in the School Mile, and that year he won the School 
Steeplechase. ‘Maude deserves much credit for his careful 
training before and judgment in the race,’ the Eton College 
Chronicle remarked in its report of the event — and his per- 
formances that year singled him out as a fine athlete. In 
1882 he won the School Mile in the excellent time, for a school- 
boy, of di minutes 4S| seconds, when considerably handicapped 
in respect to special training for the distance owing to his being 
whip to the beagles. ‘ I have a vivid recollection of him 
finishing up the Dorney Road with a long stride and as fresh 
as could be,’ writes Lieutenant-General Sir C. Fergusson (with 
whom Maude was to be much associated in later life in peace 
and in war), adding that ‘ he kept up his running very late 
in life, and used to run at the Curragh in 1918, looking exactly 
as he did at Eton thirty-one years before.’ All his Eton 
contemporaries testify to his extreme modesty about his 
performances. 

He also became a fine oarsman and he took part successfully 
in many exciting events, rowing and as a sculler, from an early 
stage in his school career. Then in his last year he was reserve 
man in the Eight and was for a time included in it, and he fully 
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expected to be one of the crew entered for the Ladies’ Plate. 
His not rowing at Henley was a bitter disappointment, as he 
had looked forward to representing Eton from the time when 
he first went on the river ; his losing his place at the end was 
due to the return of one of the crew shortly before the race, 
who had met with an accident and had not been expected to 
be fit. ‘ The incident most fresh in my memory with regard 
to him,’ writes the Hon. G. Johnstone, ‘was the wonderful 
quiet pluck with which he accepted losing his place within a 
fortnight of Henley. It was my misfortune to tell him, “ You 
are not down to row to-night,” and he took it with a quiet 
smile and no sort of complaint.’ Eton had not won the 
Ladies’ Plate for a dozen years, their triumph on tliis occasion 
naturally aroused great enthusiasm in the school, and it was 
Maude who sent off the telegram from the river-side announ- 
cing the success of the Eight. Mr. F. I. Pitman, who was a 
contemporary of his in Cornish’s, who stroked Cambridge 
home to victory in 1885 in one of the most exciting races ever 
rowed from Putney to Mortlake, who won the Diamond Sculls 
in the following year, and who is accepted as one of the 
finest oarsmen of his time, draws a very attractive picture of 
the great soldier as a schoolboy sportsman ; 

At this lengtli of time it is not easy to record with any great 
accuracy one’s recollections of old school friends, but Stanley 
Maude was so boyish in spirit ri^t up to the end that one’s 
memory seems to take one back to Lower Boy days, 

I remember hiin very well in ‘ my Tutor’s ’ Lower Boy Footbtdl 
Eleven, and later in the House Football Eleven, with great long legs 
wmeb never seemed to be quite under control but which got over 
the ground at a rare pace. His great Icngtli won him the Scliool 
Mule, and I have a painful recoUecMon of running, more or less 
untrained, in the House Handicap Mile with Maude at scratch; 
he Was just beaten after a great race by my younger brother. 

As an oar he was very nearly first class, and I always thought 
him rather unlucky not to get into the Eight. Probably the 
greatest race he ever rowed was House Fours in 1882. Our four 
had ^0 ‘ l^wer Boats ’ in the bows, mth Maude at three and 
jnyseli stroke, ^ In the final we were up against Carter’s, with 
4 Eight and one in the ‘ Victory.’ They rowed over 

fo^ ^ the way. We with our ‘ Lower Boats ’ never got over 
mrty-flve. We were behind a few hundred yards from the end, 
but managed to get our nose in front at Windsor Bridge, and won 
kee^^s^ad^^^ ^ those days you could depend on Maude to 
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lake most of us, I don’t think he ever bothered himself too 
much with books — ^he certainly was not a ‘ sap.’ He always had 
a cheery, jolly laugh, and was generally singing about the House 
the songs from comic operas of Qie day. 

There are few of whom one has more pleasant memories. 

As was only ’to be expected in view of the passion for 
soldiering which he had been displaying ever since he had been 
able to toddle about, Maude joined the Volunteer Corps and 
did his utmost to excel at drill and on the range. Those were 
before the days of the Officers’ Training Corps, and the cadet 
system was not taken so seriously at Eton, nor at other educa- 
tional establishments, as it is now. Many of the most pro- 
minent members of the school — ^those whom the Lower Boy 
naturally looks up to — ^were not enrolled on the books of the 
Eton Volunteers, although the corps enjoyed certain especial 
advantages, notably in respect to having a regular officer as 
adjutant ; but Maude took this early soldiering very seriously 
from the start, and he was promoted sergeant in 1881. It was 
towards the end of the Christmas holidays at the beginning of 
that year that Sir Frederick and Lady Maude, whom young 
Stanley had not seen for more than five years, came home 
from India, to their son’s great joy. Many of the family had 
entered the army at different times, but not one had gained 
such a reputation as had the leader of the Buffs on the occasion 
of the second attack on the Redan, and the Etonian was justly 
proud of tliis distinguished father of liis, come back from the 
Afghan War. It may be mentioned hei’e that, very soon after 
this pleasant family reunion, a cousin. Captain the Hon. 
Cornwallis Mande, who was heir to the Hawarden peerage, 
was killed on Majuba Hill by the side of Sir G. Colley. The 
then Lord Hawarden, after this and for some years subse- 
quently, often asked Maude to stay for shooting at the family 
place, Dundrum in Tipperary, visits which Maude always 
greatly enjoyed. 

The future army commander in Mesopotamia was now a tall, . 
slim lad, rising seventeen, and the time for his competing for 
Sandhurst was already coming into sight. If he was to pass, 
it was indispensable for him to take up seriously certain sub- 
jects not included in the ordinary school curriculum. ‘We 
were in the Army Class together in 1881-82, up to Walter 
Durnford,’ writes Sir C. Fergusson. ‘Maude worked hard 
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and very earnestly, and he never took advantage (as most of 
us did) of easy-going French and German masters.’ Although 
possessing marked abihty and plenty of determination, he 
would not seem to have possessed the knack of propitiating 
examiners or of shining at bookwork in its schoolroom sense, 
resembling in this respect many other youths who have come 
to the front in after life. Neither passing in, nor passing out 
of, Sandhurst did he, so to speak, run quite up to his form ; 
and it was the same ah a later date when he went up for the 
Staff College. 

The year 1882 was his last at Eton and he was elected to ‘ Pop ’ 
—the College debating society and an exclusive body. After 
a short period of special tuition at Mr, Noithcotc’s establish- 
ment, Rochester House, at Ealing, he passed for Sandhurst 
that autumn and he left the school, which to the end of his 
life he always loved even more possibly than the majority of 
Etonians, in December. His name is carved in Upper School, 
among a small batch of 1882 names, at the end of the desks on 
the left-hand side leading from Upper School into College 
Chapel. In the triumphs that were to come to him in later 
life, at moments when his name was in every mouth through- 
out the British Empire, when he was figuring at once as a 
conqueror and a liberator of the land that claims the most 
ancient of histories, Maude’s first thought after each new 
achievement ever was that it would please them at Eton and 
in the Regiment. 

He joined the Royal Military College early in 1888. The 
Governor of Sandhurst at this time was General Sir Richard 
Taylor, a veteran who had held many important posts in the 
army, and had acted as locum tenms for Sir. G. Wolselcy as 
adjutant-generd while Sir Garnet was absent from the War 
Office at the time of Tel-el-Kebir, and who was uncle, as it 
happened, of the lady whom Maude was to marry some years 
later. The place was run on genuine military lines, the in- 
struction, although necessarily partly theoretical, was also very 
Imgely thoroughly practical, and to a youngster bent on fitting 
^ elf m every respect for the soldier’s career there was much 
m the year’s course that particularly appealed. Maude 
speedily made his mark amongst his fellow-cadets. He be- 
o^e under-officer of No. 1 Division, and is described by one 
or ms contemporaries as ‘ one of the show cadets of the year, 
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first rate 6n parade, in gymnasium and in the riding school.’ 
Sir R. Taylor particularly noted him at the time and predicted 
a great career for him. The intimate association with officers 
who formed the staff, and the strict military discipline that 
was maintained during official hours, delighted him. Quite 
apart from the ordinary studies that were necessary, he 
managed to read works on the art and history of war at hours 
which his fellows were disposed to devote to other indoor 
pursuits. 

At the same time he bore his full share in all outdoor sports. 
He played Association football hard during the season, and 
when the date came for the Annual Sports he fully sustained 
the reputation which he had brought with him from the Eton 
playing fields as a long-distance runner. He moreover proved 
a terror to the Woolwich cadets on the occasion of the usual 
yearly competition between the two great military institutions, 
for he won every event that he started for with compara- 
tive ease. As had been the case at school, he was extremely 
popular with his brother-cadets, who appreciated his blithe 
disposition and good fellowship while they respected his grit 
and admired his feats as a sportsman. 

He passed out of Sandhurst 88th on the list at the end of 
the year. H. S. Rawlinson was just a little way ahead. 
Another cadet, now Major-General Sir H. T. Brooldng, who 
was a few places in front of him and who in due course went 
into the Indian Army, was, later on, to gain high distinction 
under his command at the head of a division in Mesopotamia. 
Three other cadets passing out at the same time had, as will 
be seen in the next chapter, received nominations for the 
Coldstream Guards besides himself. His early days were at 
an end. 



CHAPTER II 

FROM 1884 TO 1899 


Four young officers from the Royal Military College joined the 
Coldstream Guards on the 6th of February 1884. Of these 
J. A. G. (now Colonel) Drummond-Hay, R. Grenfell, and 
F. S. Maude went to the 1st Battalion, stationed at Chelsea 
Barracks, while the Hon. W. (now Major-General Sir W.) 
Lambton joined the 2nd Battalion, The Coldstream at this 
time, it should be mentioned, only consisted of two battalions. 
Owing to their respective positions on the Sandhurst list, 
Maude was junior to both Lambton and Drummond Hay — 
a circumstance which in years to come was to affect his 
regimental promotion somewhat adversely, especially in 
respect to his prospects of obtaining a batt^ion command, 
although, as it turned out, ho might not have been able to 
accept this. 

The 1st Battalion was at this time commanded by Colonel 
A. Lambton, who had Lieutenant the Hon. H. (now Sir Harry) 
Legge for adjutant. Amongst officers then belonging to it 
who have since come markedly to the front in the Service 
were Captain and Lieut.-Colonel (now Lieut.-Genoral Sir R.) 
Pole-Carew,^ and Lieutenant (now Lieut. - General Sir 
A. E.) Codiington. Two brother subalterns of Maude’s then 
quartered at Chelsea were also to enjoy distinguished careers 
in future life outside of the army j these were Lieutenant 
(now Colonel Sir J.) Ross of Bladensburg, the historian of the 
regiment and for many years Chief Commissiouer of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, and lieutenant George Wyndham, 
who after a few years in the army turned his attention to 
politics ^d literature, and who was to win a great place for 
Mmself in the public life of his country before his premature 
death in 1918. Joining his regiment with an enviable repu- 


* arrang^oat under which officers of the Brkade of Guards held 
attti! S regimental rank, wm drawing to a close 
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tation as an athlete and oarsman, Maude at once became ex- 
tremely popular -with all ranks, and he showed indefatigable 
zeal in perfecting himself in the duties which a regimental 
officer has to perform. He speedily came to be known 
throughout the Brigade of Guards, as he had been known at 
Eton and Sandhurst, as ‘ Joe ’ Maude. ‘ I remember looking 
upon him as a “ good recruit,” over six feet high,’ writes Sir 
H. Legge, ‘ having won “ school ” races at Eton and been first 
choice out of the “ Eight.” I can recollect no occasion on 
which fault could be found with him or his duty, for he was 
from the first a keen smart soldier thoroughly to be trusted, 
and with a love of the regiment.’ 

Whenever he was quartered in London during the opening 
years of his service Maude had his home with his parents in 
Eccleston Square. The battalion moved to Aldershot for a 
couple of months to undergo musketry a few weeks after he 
joined, and he then made his first acquaintance with a station 
where he always found himself in his element in later years. 
The 1st Coldstream returned to Chelsea in May and moved 
into Wellington Barracks in July. This was practically his 
first experience of a London season, and although he had little 
taste for society entertainments he enjoyed the hfe, attending 
closely to his duties and always keeping himself in the pink 
of condition by lawn tennis and going on the river when 
possible. He was a favourite wherever he went, but he never 
cared much about dancing, and he was not a particularly good 
performer at it j as quite a young man he was however noted 
for his good nature in coming to the rescue of girls who were 
not getting their fair share of partners ; he had no liking for 
turning night into day, and all his life long was an early riser. 
It was probably largely due to his determination always to 
keep thorougWy fit and to his predilection for rowing that he 
never smoked, either as a youngster or later on in his cm*eer. 
Lieut.-General Sir W. Pultency, with whom he was to be 
closely associated years afterwards in South Africa, and again 
in France in 1914, writes ; ‘ The first time I came against 
Maude as an athlete was at Burton’s Court at the Brig^e of 
Guards Sports. It was in the Quarter Mile, which I remember 
he won very easily although many of us fancied ourselves on 
the start he had to give us.* 

The year 1884 was signalised by the formidable spreading 
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of the Mahdist movement thioughout the Sudan and the 
investment of Gordon in Khartum. An expedition dis- 
patched to Suakin early in the year gained some successes 
in the field, but it exerted no appreciable influence over the 
situation as a whole. Mr. Gladstone’s Government vacillated 
for a season, but eventually they decided that an expedition 
should advance up the Nile to succour Gordon, and in Sep- 
tember Lord Wolseley proceeded toEg3T)t to talce up command. 
Shortly after assuming charge of the operations he requested 
that detachments from the Guards and from the cavalry 
regiments stationed at home should be sent out to him to be 
formed into camel corps, and it was thereupon decided to form 
a composite Guards Camel Regiment under command of 
Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. E. Boscawen (afterwards Lord Fal- 
mouth) of the Coldstream, to which the Coldstream contri- 
buted four ofScers and its quota of other ranks. There was 
naturally much competition for the very few places available, 
and a recently joined officer like Maude had no chance of being 
selected j amongst those chosen was Lieutenant (now Major- 
General) Vesey Dawson, then in the 2nd Battalion, on whose 
staff he was to serve in a Territorial Division a quai’ter of a 
century afterwards. But the expedition up the Nile started 
too late, the sands were running out in Khartum by the 
closing weeks of the year, and the original plan of following 
the great river right up to the beleaguered city with the entire 
force had to be abandoned. The Camel troops had to be 
thrust across the Bayuda Desert from Korti to Metemmeh. 
They started on the 80th of December, more or less as a forlorn 
hope, and they were late. For a few weeks the eyes of the 
world were upon the slender column, hard beset in a region 
where the existence of the force depended upon a few scattered 
wells, and then the news arrived that Khartum had f all en 
and that Gordon was dead. 

This catastrophe aroused the nation. The Government 
realised that something must be done, without their having 
any very clear idea as to what course it was best to pursue 
nor what was to be the objective of such further operations as 
should be undertaken. But they came to the conclusion that 
a force ought to be sent to Suakin, and that a railway from that 
place to Berber ought to be constructed under its wing • and 
amongst the troops whom it was decided to gather tciether 
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on the Bed Sea littoral, a Guards Brigade was detailed and 
orders for its mobilisation and embarkation for the scene of 
action were issued. This brigade, which was to be under 
command of Major-General Lyon Fremantle, who was already 
on the spob, was composed of the 8rd Grenadiers, the 1st 
Coldstream and the 2nd Scots Guards, so that Maude within 
a year of his obtaining his commission found himself, to his 
great delight, under orders to proceed on active service. He 
and the other two subalterns of the battalion of only a year’s 
service were very nearly left behind as being too young ; but 
Colonel Lambton insisted on their going, saying that the boys 
would be bitterly disappointed were they to be excluded, and 
would regret missing the campaign aU their lives. 

The battalion marched out of Wellington Barracks early on 
the morning of the 19th of February, getting an enthusiastic 
send-off from the public, and embarked on river steamers at 
Westminster Steps for Gravesend, where it was transferred to 
the Manorah. The transport reached Suakin on the 8th of 
March, when the Coldstream straightway disembarked and 
went into camp hard by, the Grenadiers and Scots Guards 
arriving on the following day. Even so early as March the 
climate of the Red Sea littord is trying to Europeans who are 
unaccustomed to the tropics, and the troops speedily dis- 
covered that campaigning in this theatre of war involved 
drawbacks, quite apart from such inconveniences as the 
Dervishes might cause by their combatant activities. The 
Hadendowa of this region proved themselves doughty and 
vexatious opponents from the outset, particularly during the 
night watches. Cut-throats would succeed in evading the 
sentries in the darlmess and would create havoc, killing and 
wounding quite an appreciable niunber of soldiers during their 
nocturnal forays. The firing that took place on such occasions 
moreover disturbed the rest of the troops who were not imme- 
diately concerned. There were constant alarms ; and the 
searchlights of the warships did not prove an unmixed blessing, 
seeing that they illuminated the encampments as well as the 
ground in their neighbourhood where the enemy were supposed 
to be lurking. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
who was at this time junior subaltern in the late 
Lieut.-Colonel C. Fortescue's company, retained a vivid re- 
collection of this form of naval enterprise many years after- 
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wards when he was concerned in the evacuation of Hclles in 
the Gallipoli Peninsula; for his diary indicates that he felt 
somewhat nervous lest the sister service should start employ- 
ing its projectors at an inappropriate juncture. 

Although the nocturnal scares were a serious nuisance to 
the Guards, os they were to the rest of the force, their encamp- 
ments suffered scarcely at all fi.’om the hostile depredations. 
Their camps were nevertheless moved back into a safer position 
after a few days, and zeribas were constructed to render them 
more secure against Arab intrusion. Sir Gerald Graham, who 
was to command the expeditionary force, arrived on the 18 th 
of March, and he at once prepared to set in motion the offen- 
sive operations which the situation demanded. 

This was in some respects a perplexing one. The bulk of 
the enemy forces were known to be mustered in a direction 
south-westerly from Sualdn, about Tamai, some dozen miles 
or so from the port ; that place had been the scene of a homeric 
eneoimter during the campaign of the previous year. There 
was also a lesser hostile gathering in the' direction of Hashin, 
situated about six miles to the north-west of the port, and it 
was the Hadendowa assembled in that vicinity who, it was 
believed, produced the nocturnal mal-auders who kept prowl- 
ing about the encampments of the expeditionary force. The 
country was covered in many places with extensive areas of 
thick scrub, which must necessarily impede the movements of 
any considerable body of troops, and which at the same time 
provided admirable cover for the type of foemen with whom 
the army was about to deal. Ever;]^hing in a measure hinged 
upon water. On the one hand, the enemy’s dispositions were 
to a large extent governed by the siting of the groups of wells. 
On the other hand. Sir G. Graham’s force was obliged to carry 
its water with it as soon as it quitted its base, an obligation 
which greatly added to the difficulties of the transport pro- 
blem and which tended to transform the army, when on the 
move, into a mere escort for its own impedimenta. Finally, 
the strategical objective to be aimed at was that of protecting 
the construction of a railway thx'ough the heart of the enemy’s 
country, a railway which, for some reason that has always 
been a puzzle to those concerned in the campaign, was to be a 
broad-gauge one involving very heavy labour. 

General Graham started his combinations with a reenuu >«(- 
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sauce made on the 19th in the direction of Hashin, in which 
the Guards Brigade took part; the enemy’s presence was 
detected, but there was only some little skirmishing on the 
part of the advanced troops. Next day he moved out again 
at the head of two brigades, the Guards in reserve, leaving 
Suakin about 6 a.m. and he advanced to Hashin. A pro- 
minent hill beyond that place was carried by troops of the 
leading brigade, and it was then decided to withdraw to the 
base, leaving one battalion in a zeriba to be constructed on a 
hillock dominating Hashin. It was then that Maude under- 
went his first experience of an engagement. The Guards 
covered the retirement when the prominent hill had been 
evacuated, and — as is usual in a fight with antagonists such as 
the Hadendowa — ^the retirement of the troops served as a 
signal for the enemy to follow up promptly and to act with 
vigour. Falling back, formed as a big square, the Guards 
Brigade provided an excellent target for the not very efficient 
marksmen to be found in the Dervish ranks, and some little 
loss was sustained. But the steady volleys from the square 
kept the tribesmen at a distance, and they did not venture 
upon the charge of spearmen which was generally delivered 
by these daring fanatics when they saw the slightest prospect 
of achieving a success. After retiring slowly a mile or two, 
the force ceased to be troubled by hostile activity and it got 
back to Suakin before dark, after a very fatiguing twelve 
hours. One result of the day’s work was that from that time 
forward nocturnal annoyance practically ceased in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the base. The establishment of 
a strong post at Haslu n moreover relieved General Graham of 
anxiety with regard to his right flank when embarking on 
his next operation, that of trying conclusions with the main 
body of the enemy in a south-westerly direction. 

The other brigade, under Sir J. McNeill, moved out on the 
22nd with the purpose of establishing an advanced post and 
supply magazine about half-way to Tamai. It reached its 
destination, a spot known as Tofrek, without incident, and 
the troops were for the most part busily engaged in construct- 
ing an extensive zeriba, when they were very suddenly assailed 
by a large force of Dervishes that advanced rapidly through 
the surrounding scrub, and a desperate fight ensued., The 
position of affairs was for a short time critical enough ; but 
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the enemy was eventually beaten olf, although not until after 
many casualties had occurred amongst the British and Indian 
troops engaged in the furious affray, and not without very 
serious confusion having been occasioned amongst the camel 
transport with the force. The zeriba was then completed. 

The Guards moved out from Suakin next day in charge of 
a convoy for Tofrek, which got tlu’ough without difficulty ; 
the Coldstream remained at the zeriba while the other two 
battalions returned to the port. Then, on the 2dith, the 
Coldstream and a battalion of Marines marched back half-way 
from Tofrek to meet a convoy coming out from Suakin, which 
they were to shepherd on to the zeriba. After taking charge 
they formed a square round the camels, and on the way 
they were assailed boldly by considerable bodies of the enemy ; 
it was the severest encounter which the Coldstream experi- 
enced during the campaign, for the Hadendowa delivered 
their onset with unmistakable resolution. ‘ They came on 
in line, guided by flags on each flank, in a most gallant manner,’ 
writes Sir J, Ross of Bladensbm-g in his history of the regi- 
ment, * and directed tbeir attack mainly at the left face of 
the square. But, unable to stand our fire, they wore soon 
defeated and most of them killed, though one or two did 
actually succeed in getting as far as our bayonets before they 
fell. After this event they left us alone, and we got back to 
the zeriba without further trouble.’ The escort of the convoy 
on this occasion could fairly claim to have gained a substantial 
success which was earned cheaply, although the Coldstream 
had about twenty casualties. The Dervishes indeed never 
showed much stomach for fight during the few weeks that the 
campaign was still to last, after the very rough handling they 
had met with in their assault on the troops when they were 
constructing the zeriba, and after the rebuff they met with 
on the 24th. 

The Coldstream marched back to Suakin on the 26th, and 
Maude was glad to resume the habit of ablutions after being 
out in the desert for several days with no water available 
except for drinking. One of bis first acts after getting back 
to the base indeed was to expend half-a-crown on a bottle 
of soda water for tooth-brushtog purposes. Owing to being 
at Suakin for a few days, the Coldstream were on the spot 
when a New South Wales contingent landed on the 29th--a 
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historic event ■which heralded the support that the Overseas 
Dominions were to afford the Mother Country on an incom- 
parably greater scale in wars which were unthought of at 
the time. 

All was ready for an advance to Tamai by the beginning of 
April, abundant supplies and a goodly store of water having 
been got together at Tofrek, so the bulk of Sir G. Graham’s 
forces moved out from Sualdn on the 2nd imder his personal 
command and, having halted for the night at the zeriba, 
advanced next day to Tamai which was occupied “with little 
trouble. It was evident that the Hadendowa were to a great 
extent cowed, that the first phase of the campaign was at an 
end, and that the railway, the terminus portion of which had 
already been begun, could now be extended beyond the im- 
mediate environs of Suakin. The weather, it should be men- 
tioned, had gro'wn much hotter since the date of the landing of 
the Coldstream three weeks earlier, and there was already some 
sickness amongst the troops. The bulk of the force returned to 
the base from the Tamai direction on the 4th ; and from that 
time forward the operations as long as they lasted were prac- 
tically confined to pushing forward slowly sdong the line which 
the railway was to follow, and to establishing and holding a 
string of posts. 

A force in which the Coldstream were included moved out 
some distance along the line on the 6tb, and in two days later 
the regiment occupied Handub in company -with the New 
South Wales contingent, -without fighting. Maude’s battalion 
was distributed between that place and a post a few miles on 
named Otao for more than a month, and it was not an alto- 
gether pleasurable experience. The troops were mainly 
engaged on fatigue work during these weeks, clearing away 
scrub, improving communications, constructing zeribas for 
animals, and so on. The enemy seldom showed up by day, 
but there was a certain liveliness by night owing to sm^l 
parties of Dervishes creeping up, tearing up the sleepers and 
burning them, and causing as much misclrief as they could. 
The heat grew greater from day to day, and the proportion of 
officers and men on the sick list or sent home invalided began 
to mount up somewhat ominously ; it is generally the younger 
members of a force who break down when campaigning' in a 
torrid climate, but Maude contrived to keep fit throughout, 
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As will be readily understood he as a junior subaltern had few 
opportunities of maMng his mark during these somewhat drab 
days ; but he won golden opinions from his seniors, as always 
being dependable under all circumstances, and Colonel Follett, 
who commanded one of the companies and who at a later 
date commanded the battalion for part of the time that Maude 
was adjutant, remembers their agreeing that the regiment 
had acquired two uncommonly clever young officers in George 
Wyndham and Joe Maude. 

The Government had in the meantime gradually been 
making up its mind that the attempt to rc-conquer the Sudan 
was not to be proceeded with, and that the force which had 
advanced up the Nile before the fall of Khartum was to be 
withdrawn to the neighbourhood of the Second Cataract. 
The decision had to some extent been accelerated by events 
on the A%han frontier, where a somewhat awkward encounter 
between detachments of the Ameer’s and of Russian troops 
had taken place. Under the circumstances, the project 
of constructing a railway from Suakin to Berber naturally 
fell to the ground, just at the moment when the line was 
beginning to make some way. Early in May Lord Wolseley 
arrived at Suakin and paid a visit to the front, where it soon 
transpired that the operations on the Red Sea littoral were 
to be wound up. 

The Coldstream moved back from Handub to the base on 
the 14th and they embarked on the Deccan two days later. 
The vessel arrived at Alexandria on the 28rd, and the regiment 
then spent nearly a fortnight on board ship in the harbour 
before landing and encamping on the beach at Ramleh, a 
pleasant enough place at that time of the year in spite of the 
heat. It was however decided after a good deal of delay that 
the Guards Brigade was to be transferred to Cyprus, and that 
rt was to remain in that island for the present. So the Cold- 
stream took ship afresh, this time on board the Ormtes, and 
proceeded to Limasol, from which place they marched up to 
Troodos and encamped there with the rest of the brigade for 
some six weeks. Then, orders having come that the Guards 
^re to be brought home, the Coldstream marched down to 
Limwol and embarked on the Orontes on the 26th of August 
and^ude arrived in London on the 11th of September affce^ 
an absence of nearly eight months. He in due course received 
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the Egyptian medal for the campaign with the Suakin clasp, 
as well as the Khedive’s Star. 

On their return from the Mediterranean, the 1st Coldstream 
found themselves allotted to Chelsea Barracks, and Maude 
resumed the life that he had been leading when the battalion 
had been suddenly ordered on active service, making his 
father’s house his headquarters. The usual period of musketry 
was passed at Pirbright in the early summer of 1886, and in 
the autumn the battalion, now under command of the late 
Colonel B. S. Hall, moved to Windsor. During this summer 
Maude began to take an interest in racing, and he soon became 
a particularly good judge. His remarkable memory helped 
him in this ; but he also possessed a natural gift for noting the 
points of a racehorse, and this he developed by a careful study 
of the subject and by attending many of the more important 
meetings when bis military duties permitted of it. He had 
excellent eyesight, and although he never carried race-glasses 
he could tell the colours at the furthest off point of any course. 
It remained a hobby of his for many years, and his attendance 
at racing centres often represented practically the only leave 
that he would take in a year; they occupied only short 
periods, and he was always uneasy if away from his regimental 
duties for any length of time. His reputation as a particularly 
smart and efficient officer was spreading through the Brigade 
of Guards, in which he was beconoing a well-known figure. 
In July of this year, 1886, his eldest sister, married to Major 
(now Major-General) F. W. Hemming, who had been his 
father’s aide-de-camp, died in India. 

With the facilities which it provided him for the exer- 
cise for which he always craved, Windsor was in many 
respects more agreeable to him as a station than had been the 
Metropolis. To an oarsman such as he was, the proximity 
of the Thames was naturally a great attraction, and he also 
liked being near to his old school. It may be mentioned here 
that he stroked the Coldstream Eight in brigade regattas for a 
period covering, with intervals, seventeen years, and he always 
got every ounce that was available out of his colleagues behind 
him. ‘ I well remember,’ writes Sir W. Lambton, ‘ how the 
rest of us used to groan when he began one of his spurts at a 
very quick rate — ^usually at the beginning of the race.’ He 
also generally rowed and sculled in other events on the occasion 
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of the annual regatta. He -was naturally often at the Guards 
Club at Maidenhead during the siinuner of 1887, and it may 
be mentioned that it was on the river in that year that he 
first met Miss Taylor, whom he married some time later. He 
was unable to afford to keep a horse at this time, so used to 
run regularly with the Eton and Stoke beagles during the 
winter of 1886-87. 

The 1st Coldstream returned to town in the autumn of 
1887 to be stationed in Wellington Barracks, and while the 
battalion was there he was, in March 1888, appointed to fill 
the adjutancy. Battalion adjutants at that time, it should 
be remarked, were subalterns, alike in the Guards and in the 
Line. It should moreover be added that an adjutant in those 
days was in many respects a more important figure, in spite of 
his junior rank, than he is at the present time ; and this was 
perhaps even more the case in the Guards than in the Line. 
Company commanders were allowed far less independence 
than came to be the practice a few years later, even before the 
introduction of the ‘ double company ’ system. Maude ever 
since he joined had singled himself out by his intense keenness 
in respect to matters regimental and matters military, by his 
assiduity at company duties, by his smartness as a parade 
soldier, by the familiarity with administrative detail wliicli 
he had managed to acquire, and by his study of the art of 
war in its more theoretical aspects. His selection for the 
post of adjutant when he had only four years’ service was a 
recognition of this. 

He did not tahe long to win a, in some respects, very 
enviable reputation throughout the Brigade of Guards, thanks 
to the manner in wliich he was filling the place. By nature 
disposed to grasp control into his own hands in any work he 
had to do in conceit with others, the 1st Coldstream while he 
held the appointment was perhaps even more of an ‘ adjutant’s 
regiment’ than most battalions were. All brother officers 
who were in touch with him in those days testify to his devo- 
tion to his task. He was strict to the extent of being some- 
thing of a martinet, and he may not at first have been popular 
with the rank and file~he would naturally be disliked by the 
few indifferent characters who are to be found in every unit. 
:^t all ranto gradually came to acknowledge bis zeal ancl 
efficiency* ins perfect knowledge of drill in all its forms* and 
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his invariable fairness. The non-commissioned officers and 
men appreciated his kindliness when off duty, they were 
aware of his deep interest in the regiment, they admired his 
prowess as an athlete, and they took to him in the end. 

‘ We were both adjutants, he of the 1st and I of the 2nd Bat- 
talion from 1888 to 1892,’ writes Sir W. Lambton, ‘ and I had m^y 
dealings with him. As an adjutant he was a great disciplinarian, 
but very popular with all. Even in those days he showed rare 
aptitude for administration and was a great writer of memos ; 
we used to have friendly passages of arms over his fondness for 
paper and for initiating reforms which were not much favoured 
at the time.’ 

Sir W. Lambton’s reference to Maude’s addiction to paper 
work calls for some further observations. All through his 
service he was a little inclined to expand office labours. 
He spent long hours in the orderly room when adjutant, and 
he may possibly have sometimes made work unnecessarily. 
During the fom’ years that he held the appointment he 
took no leave, except for a day or two at a time, and he 
was always up and busy by 6 a.m. As has been observed 
above, the adjutant of a battalion in those days was a more 
important person than he is now, and had more to occupy 
himself with ; still one can imagine that battalions in excellent 
order existed at that time whose adjutants did not find it 
imperative to spend such long hours at their official duties as 
Maude did. 

But for the usual trip to Pirbright, the 1st Coldstream spent 
the whole of 1889 at Wellington Barracks ; after that they 
were stationed for some monblis at the Tower. In July 1890 
they moved to Chelsea, and Colonel Follett shortly afterwards 
succeeded to the command. Then, in the autumn of the 
following year, the battalion was transferred to Dublin, which 
in those days was a station of the Guards, and Maude renewed 
his acquaintance with a country of wliich, but for occasional 
short visits, he had seen very little since he was a small boy. 
He hunted from Dublin during the winter and went well. 
Had he not been so wrapped up in his work as adjutant he 
would probably have paid visits to his many relatives dwelling 
in different parts of the Emerald Isle. But during the winter 
he suffered a great bereavement, for his mother, Lady Maude, 
diedfin January 1892, and his appointment was moreover now 
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drawing to a close* On its expiration in March he found 
himself posted to the 2nd Battalion under command of Colonel 
the Hon. H. W. Corry, stationed at Wellington Barracks. 
The late Lord Falmouth succeeded to the command in the 
autumn, Maude continuing, as previously when quartered in 
London, to make his home in Eceleston Square. 

He had made up his mind to go up for the Staff College on 
giving up the adjutancy, and he set himself to work hard foi’ 
the examination to be held in the coming summer. Before 
the time for it came, however, a very important event in his 
life took place, for he became engaged in May to Miss Cecil 
Taylor, daughter of the Right Hon. Colonel Thomas Edward 
Taylor of Ardgillan Castle in County Dublin, who had died in 
1888 ; her twin sister had married Lieutenant Skeffington 
Smyth of the Coldstream four years before. Her father, 
elder brother of Sir R. Taylor who had been Governor of 
Sandhurst when Maude was there, had been a very prominent 
figure in the Carlton Club and in the ranks of the Conservative 
Party in his day. He had represented County Dublin for 
over forty years, defeating Parnell in 1865 and 1868, had been 
Conservative Whip for seventeen years, and at the time of 
his death was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Disraeli 
had in 1868 declared him to be the real author of household 
suffrage, the measure introducing that extension of the fran- 
chise having been passed mainly owing to Colonel Taylor’s 
energy as a Whip. 

The marriage took place on the 1st of November 1898 at 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, from Sir R. Taylor’s house. ' Events 
of this kind were not unfamiliar to Maude, although this was 
the first occasion on which he took the title r61e. He, had 
been best man to a niunber of his brother officers during the 
past few years, his popularity in the regiment making his 
selection for the post almost a foregone conclusion, and his 
handsome presence sustaining the bridegroom during a cere- 
monial to which the principal actor generally looks forward 
to with apprehension. Maude had not been in the habit of 
taking long leave in the past and had taken no leave at 
all while adjutant ; but on this occasion he was away from 
his military duties for nearly three months. The honey- 
moon was spent, first at Amport, Lord Winchester’s (a Cold- 
streamfer’s) place, and afterwards abroad. The newly-married 
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pair afterwards went visiting relatives in Ireland, after which 
they settled down in Sloane Street in February 1894. 

Maude had gone up for the Staff College in the previous 
summer ; but although he had passed he had not been high 
enough on the list to obtain one of the vacancies. This had 
been a great disappointment ; but shortly after being notified 
of his ill-success he was given a special nomination by the 
Duke of Cambridge, then Commander-in-Chief, under the rule 
introduced shortly before which made special provision for 
successful adjutants. The nomination could not however 
take effect for a year owing to lack of room at Camberley — 
that is to say, he was not to join the institution until the 
beginning of 1895. 

The 2nd Coldstream remained at Chelsea till the summer, 
when they took part in manoeuvres about Aldershot, and the 
Maudes then had a house for a short time at Frensham. The 
battalion moved to Dublin in the autumn, and Maude spent a 
few weeks with it in Ireland before proceeding to the Staff 
College; liS elder daughter, Stella, was bom in October. 
Seeing that his going to Camberley interrupted his regimental 
service for a period which was to last nine years. Lord Raw- 
linson’s opinion of him during his early days in the Coldstream 
may be appropriately quoted here : ‘ As a boy and young 
man Maude was a particularly attractive fellow and deservedly 
popular with all who met him — a very keen soldier, a first-rate 
adjutant and, good at all games, he made his personality 
strongly felt in the regiment and always for good.’ Rawlin- 
son when he left Sandhurst had in the first place joined the 
King's Royal Rifle Corps ; but on promotion he had exchanged 
into the Coldstream, coming in just above Maude on the list ; 
and they were for some months in the same company. General 
Sir George Higginson, who was in charge of the Home District 
during part of the time that Maude was serving as a regi- 
mental oflicer in the Coldstream, pays the following tribute to 
the memory of an old Guardsman friend : 

‘ My acquaintance with liis early career was necessarily slight as 
I was a long way his senior, and although we were both Guatdsm^ 
we were not in the same regiment. But I often heard from his 
brother oflSlcers, and subsequently from officers of my staff when 
I was General Officer in Command of the Home District, of Maude’s 
high promise both as a company officer and as. adjutant. His 
marriac'e to a dear friend of my wife’s afforded me more frequent 
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opportunities for observation, and I then foresaw that, given the 
chance, a brilliant career was likely to follow. To the historian 
is reserved the duty of recording his merits as a soldier. To me 
there remains a memory of him which I shall always cherish.’ 

The Staff College was at this time under charge of Brigadier- 
General (the late General Sir H. J. T.) Hildyard. Since 
assuming control, the commandant had striven to modernise 
the course of study, to render it a thoroughly practical one 
from the point of view of furnishing the military forces of the 
Crown with a corps of ofBcera who could be trusted to acquit 
themselves creditably on the staff in peace and in war, and to 
devise means for testing the students under his orders ex- 
haustively in respect to their fitness for the work which they 
would in future be called upon to carry out. The batches who 
passed through the institution about the time that Maude was 
at Camberley enjoyed moreover the privilege of finding, 
amongst those set over them to watch their progress and to 
instruct them in their future duties, the famous author of 
Stonewall Jackson, Colonel George Henderson. 

The Maudes settled down for the two years to be spent at 
Camberley in Osnaburgh House. Several of the officers who 
joined the Staff College with Maude at the beginning of 1895 
were to become well known in the Service in later years. 
Captain (now General the Hon. Sir H. A.) Lawrence became 
a particular friend of his, and they were to be closely associated 
many years afterwards at the time of the evacuation of Hclles 
in the Gallipoli Peninsula. Captain (now Licut.-General 
Sir G, M.) Kirkpatrick, Maude also came frequently into 
contact with in later years— in South Africa, in Canada, and 
during a visit which General Kirkpatrick, as Chief of the 
General Staff in India, paid to Baghdad in 1917. Another 
of this year at the college who has since made his mark was 
Captain (now Major-General Six E. E.) Carter. Maude also 
saw a great deal of Captain (the late Brigadier-General H. J.) 

Sandy Du Cane, both at Camberley and afterwards. 
Amongst the officers who were already in their second year 

Captain (now Lieut.-Gencral 
hir D.) Henderson, who was to perform such valuable service 
dutoug tte South African War on the Intelligence Staff under 
Sir R, BuUer and Lord Kitchener, and who later on played so 
gieat a part in developing the military air service before, and 
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during, the Great War. Captain (now Lieut.-General Sir 
E. A,) Alderson also belonged to that year. 

From the outset Maude was immensely interested in the 
course. He appreciated the lectures delivered by the staff — 
although anybody who did not appreciate a lecture from Colonel 
Henderson would have been hard to please. The outdoor 
work suited him down to the ground, both on account of its 
practical nature and from the fact of its being carried on in the 
open, while from his point of view it had the additional advan- 
tage of affordingplenty of exercise. The country life suited him, 
and when not at work he was always walking and riding about, 
or playing hard at lawn tennis, or out with the drag-hounds. 
As had been his way before joining the institution (except 
just at the time of his marriage) he took no leave of any length 
of time wliile at Camberley, except in September 1895, when 
Mrs. Maude and he were away for a short time paying visits 
in Scotland — this although the regulations provided for 
certain definite periods annually. He preferred to remain at 
Osnaburgh House, studying and entering into the local life 
of his place of residence. He was promoted captain in his 
regiment in August, having then over eleven years’ service ; 
his contemporaries at Eton and Sandhurst, Rawlinson and 
Lambton, had gone up long before him — ^Rawlinson had been 
promoted (in the K.R.R.C.) in 1891 and Lambton in 1892. 

The batch of new officers who joined the college at the be- 
ginning of 1896 included some aspirants for staff honours who 
were to go far in years to come^ — the names of two of them have 
indeed become household words throughout the British 
Empire. Captain (the late Major-General Sir T.) Capper, for 
whom Maude’s diary shows him to have entertained a great 
admiration, was killed when commanding a division at Loos. 
Captain R. C. Halting is now a Lieut.-General and E.C.B. 
and proved himself a most successful divisional and army 
corps commander on the Western Front from 1916 to 1918. 
Then there were also included in the score or so of new arrivals 
Captain Edmund Allenby and Captain Douglas Haig, The 
work of this second year was even more to Maude’s taste than 
had been that of 1896, involving as it did more outdoor opera- 
tions and a good deal of making acquaintance with new scenes 
in Hants, Surrey and Berkshire. Reconnaissance, bivouac 
schemes, staff rides, were the order of the da;^. !EVaming an 
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appreciation of a military situation, real or imaginary, always 
had a fascination for him, and he developed a great aptitude 
in the art. When on the war-path in later years, the attention 
which he had given to this subject at the StafI College indeed 
frequently stood him in good stead ; while campaigning in 
TYance, at the Dardanelles, and later on in Mesopotamia, he 
made it a habit frequently to draw up an appreciation of the 
situation in the theatre where his command was operating, 
as it presented itself to him at the moment. This practice 
made it the easier for him to produce one at short notice if 
called upon by superior authority, and it enabled liim when 
in responsible charge to envisage the position of affairs at any 
moment himself. His second daughter. Beryl, was born at 
Osnaburgh House in July of this year. 

‘ My recollection of Stanley Maude takes me back to the time 
when we were fellow-students at the Staff College in 1896-96,’ 
writes Sir E. Carter. * It was at that period that I saw most of 
him, although we met frequently at intervals afterwards. He 
was my senior by some years, but our individual work often threw 
us together when working in “ s 3 mdicates.” I remember even in 
those days having an admiraiaon for his keenness and for his 
extraordinaty capacity for work, backed as it always was by 
soundness of Judgment and by fertility of resource. One realised 
that these would show themselves fully whenever a real oppor- 
tunity should offer. But behind it all was his distinctive and 
outstanding personality. In the highest sense of the word he was 
a British officer and gentleman, invariably courteous and at the 
same time gifted with a sense of humour which kept him cheerful 
and made him attractive to those with whom he was thrown in 
contact. 

‘ When I heard of his eailier personal successes in the late war 
I felt strongly that none would deserve advancement to a position 
of prime responsibility better than he did. To sum up his personal 
characteristics in a word, Stanley Maude was essentially "human.” ’ 

The appointment of brigade-major to the Brigade of Guards 
in the Home District happened to fall vacant at the end of 

1896, Just as Maude completed the course at the Staff College. 
He was given the post — always a coveted one amongst com- 
paratively Junior oflacers of the Guards who are qualified for 
staff service — and he took up his duties from the 1st of January 

1897. The commander of the Home District at this time was 
Lord Methuen, the Assistant Adjutant-General and chief staff 
officer was Colonel (now General Sir Henry) Maokinnon of the 
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Grenadier Guards, eind amongst others on the District staff 
was Major the Hon. A. Henniker-Major of the Coldstream. 
They formed a happy family. Lord Methuen’s period of 
command properly expired in April; but he was given a 
special extension in view of the military responsibilities that 
would be thrown upon the Horse Guards establishment by 
the celebration of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, which 
was to take place in June. 

The Maudes took up their residence in Lower Sloane Street, 
in a house of which Maude had bought the lease, and they lived 
there during the three years that he held his appointment. 
The work of the brigade-major of the Brigade of Guards was 
in the nature of things largely concerned with office routine ; 
but matters in connection with the Diamond Jubilee caused 
Maude much extra anxiety and extra labour during the first 
few months of his stay in the Horse Guards. All airangements 
for this had to be drawn up with forethought and with the 
utmost exactitude, and the brigade-major’s mastery of detail 
and his diligence were of the utmost assistance to Lord Methuen 
— outside of the army it is scarcely realised what elaborate 
organisation is required to ensure that some great ceremonial 
in which troops are involved shall be carried into execution 
without a hitch. The programme was to be on a considerably 
more ambitious scale in 1897 than it had been ten years before 
on the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee. Detachments from 
overseas which represented the fighting forces of Dominions 
and Colonies, placed especially under the command of Lord 
Roberts, were to participate. The route which the Royal 
Procession was to follow extended through a considerable area 
of the East End, and it traversed portions of the Metropolis 
situated south of the Thames. Lining the streets, marshalling 
the procession, calculating the time at which every incident 
in the programme would take place — problems such as these 
only represented a fraction of the preparations that had to be 
thought out. Troops drawn from various quarters were to 
assemble in and about London, and arrangements had to be 
made for their accommodation and for their comfort. Close 
touch had to be kept with the railway companies in connection 
with the military movements. Negotiationus had to be carried 
out with various municipal authorities.. It is not suggested 
that all, or even most of, this work fell to the lot of fifaude ; 
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but Lord Methuen and his chief staff officer, Colonel Macldnnon, 
had reason to congratulate themselves upon having so efficient 
and hardworking a brigade-major to help them in their 
troublesome task. 

The actual celebration of the Diamond Jubilee on the 22nd 
of June proved a triumph of masterly organisation and of 
felicitous stage-management, but Maude played his part in 
the great pageant under circumstances somewhat distressing 
to himself. For his father, who had been in declining health 
for some time before and who was now seventy-six years of 
age, fell ill and died on the morning of the 20th of June at 
‘ Sutherland Towers,’ the house where he had been living at 
Torquay for the previous five years. Maude had therefore 
to hurry off to the funeral as soon as the great day of thanks- 
giving was at an end. He had always been not merely very 
fond, but bad also been very proud, of this father of his, who 
years before had fought in the Maluatta War and who had 
been one of the first to win the Victoria Cross, and he felt the 
old man’s loss keenly. In his diary many years afterwards 
one 20th of June there appeal’s an entry noting the anniver- 
sary, with the remark : ‘ I shdl never cease to think of him 
as the best of fathers and as a brave, loyal, retiring Englishman.' 

A great parade was held at Aldershot in honour of the Queen 
on the 1st of July, at which Lord Methuen commanded the 
1st Division composed of the Guards, with Maude on his staff ; 
all seven Guards battalions were present on this occasion, and 
it appears to have been the first instance of the whole brigade 
appealing on parade as one body for a great number of years. 
Shortly afterwards Lord Methuen vacated command of the 
Home District and was succeeded by the late Major-General 
H. Trotter, and events in the military world in London then 
gradually settled down into their usual groove after the up- 
heaval caused by the Diamond Jubilee. To Maude’s great 
joy a sou was born to him in October, and was baptised as 
Edward Frederick, after his two grandfathers of whom he 
was then the only grandson ; but he has always been called 
‘ Eric ’ as standing for both names. A change of considerable 
personal interest to the brigade-major took place in the 
Coldstream shortly afterwards, for a 8rd Battalion was formed, 
although its completion took several months. This neces- 
sarily acederated promotion throughout the regiment, and 
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Maude, in common with a number of his brother-ofBeers, 
benefited considerably — so much so indeed that, although he 
had been behind-hand in arriving at the rank of captain, he 
reached field rank quite as soon as is usual in the army. 

The work that he had to perform as brigade-major was not 
of a character to be especially interesting to the average staff 
ofiicer. But he always took pleasure in detail, and he was 
always ready to immerse himself in the most trivial questions 
if they increased the very remarkable knowledge of things 
military which he had already acquired. He had displayed 
an unusual addiction to paper work when holding the position 
of adjutant, and he displayed this at least equally as brigade- 
major, his methods not meeting by any means with the un- 
qualified approval of commanding officers in the Brigade of 
Guards. They noted a disposition on his part to get control 
into his own grip, besides being unable to regard some of the 
lengthy memoranda emanating from the Horse Guards with 
gratification. The practice of quartering a Guards battalion 
in Dublin had ceased, and at this time there always was a 
battalion at Gibi'altar instead. Maude endeavoured to main- 
tain a control over this isolated unit in respect to furnishing 
returns, and so forth, which was quite contrary to the spirit 
of army regulations, even allowing for the somewhat abnormal 
organisation of the Brigade of Guards ; and this brought 
him to loggerheads with the commanding officer. In such 
a matter he was bound to have the War Office and the superior 
military authorities on the Rock against him, and the incident 
shows that his two years’ course at the Staff College had not 
influenced — ^much less eradicated — a proclivity for centralisa- 
tion which, speaking in a military sense, was Maude’s besetting 
sin. He still loved parade work, it should be added, and he 
stiU loved ceremonial for their own sakes, as he had loved 
them when a young adjutant ten years before. The term 
‘ parade soldier ’ has sometimes been used as a term of re- 
proach, but only by those who do not realise that, whereas 
a parade soldier does not necessarily make an efficient com- 
mander in the field, an efficient commander in the field has 
generally been a parade soldier in his day — as was the case 
with Maude. 

In connection with his private affairs the year 1898 was an 
untoward one for him. Never a wealthy man, and by no 
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means so •well oft as the majority of his brother officers in the 
Brigade of Guards, he sustained serious financial losses which 
caused him grave anxiety at the time, and which hampered 
him in his military career for several years afterwards, as will 
be seen in later chapters. Colonel Mackinnon’s time at the 
Horse Guards came to an end during the summer, and he 
was succeeded by Colonel Ivor Herbert (now Lord Treowen), 
a Grenadier. This year, 1898, it should be noted, was the 
year of Lord Kitchener’s conquest of Khartum and of the 
do'wnfall of Mahdism in the Sudan, and several of Maude’s 
contemporaries at the Staff College and in the Guards gained 
advancement for their services during that eminently success- 
ful campaign — ^Rawlinson, Douglas Haig, and Capper amongst 
their number. He was however himself promoted major in 
the Coldstream early in 1899. 

That year will ever be rendered memorable throughout the 
British Empire by the outbreak of hostilities between this 
country and the Boer Republics. From a comparatively early 
date in the year most military men perceived that a campaign 
was certain to take place sooner or later, and dming the ordin- 
ary summer trainings the news &om Cape Town and Pretoria 
was being eagerly scanned in every officers’ mess throughout 
the Service. It was an open secret that if the disputes of long 
standing between the Home Government and that of the 
Transvaal were to lead to actual war, very large forces would 
be placed in the field for the purpose of settling the question of 
supremacy in South Africa for good and all. That a Guards 
Brigade would form part of the expeditionary army was 
assumed almost as a matter of course. It therefore evoked 
no surprise in the Home District when, on events reaching a 
climax early in October and orders for mobilisation being 
issued, such a brigade was included in the 1st Division under 
orders of Lord Methuen. 

Command of the brigade was allotted to Major-General 
Sir H. E. Colvile, and it was made up of the 8rd Grenadiers 
from Chelsea Barracks, the 2nd Coldstream from Wellington 
Barracks, the 1st Scots Guards from Chelsea Barracks, and 
the 1st Coldstream from Gibraltar, the latter battalion pro- 
ceeding strmght from the Rock to the Cape. Maude had fully 
expected to go out as brigade-major, and he was bitterly dis- 
appointed to find himself excluded, ffis existing appoint- 
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raent would seem to have given him a good claim to be chosen 
— ^the more so seeing that it expired in any case within three 
months. He had necessarily enjoyed pai'ticularly close associa- 
tion with the three battalions that were going from England 
as they were all stationed actually in London, and his being 
passed over amounted almost to a slight. The fact that two 
of the four battalions happened to belong to his own regiment 
made the blow all the more painful to him personally, and he 
probably underwent few more trying experiences in his career 
than when he had to go down one October morning to Nine 
Elms to see the 2nd Coldstream off, and when as the train 
steamed out the rank and file expressed their regret vocifer- 
ously that he was not coming with them. 

Amongst the many officers who proceeded to South Africa 
on special service was Colonel Herbert, who was succeeded 
temporarily by Colonel Mackinnon. As it turned out, Maude 
was not long in following. He sent in an official application 
asldng to be permitted to resign the post of brigade-major, 
with a view to his rejoining his regiment, and a letter came 
to hand from the War Office on the 8th of December assenting 
to this. He found on inquiry in Pall Mall that he was to 
proceed to South Africa as soon as possible. He vacated the 
brigade-majorship on the 12th, and a few days later left for 
Southampton to take part in his second campaign. 


c 



CHAPTER HI 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 

Maude sailed for Cape Town in the s.s. Avoca on the 16th 
of December in command of the troops, which consisted of 
drafts for various regiments, spent Christmas at St. Vincent 
where the ship coaled, and arrived, after a somewhat stormy 
voyage, in Table Bay on the 7th of January. He landed 
next day and arranged with Lieut.-Colonel ‘ Sandy’ Du Cane, 
of the staff at the base, who had been in his year at the Staff 
College, that he shoTild go straight up and join his regiment 
at Modder River — ^it had at first been intended that he should 
continue the voyage to Natal in the Avoca in charge of draf ts 
that were proceeding to join Sir R. Buller’s army. He pro- 
ceeded up country with a small draft and, arriving at the front 
late on the evening of the 11th, joined the 2nd Battalion. 
The Guards Brigade consisted, as we have seen on p. 32, of the 
8rd Grenadiers, the 1st and 2nd Coldstream and the 1st Scots 
Guards, under command of General Colvile, and formed part 
of the 1st Division under Lord Methuen. The maps on p. 86 
illustrate the operations in South Africa in which Maude 
was concerned. 

Since its disembarkation in South Africa three mouths 
before. Lord Methuen’s Division had experienced a somewhat 
strenuous time. Its task had been to attempt the relief of 
Kimberley, which was closely blockaded by the Boers, and 
in its advance along the railway thab ran from De Aar across 
the Orange and Modder Havers to the diamond city, and on 
from thence to Mafeking and Buluwayo, it had met with 
determined resistance at several points. In the first struggle 
with the burghers, at Belmont, the Guards Brigade had played 
a prominent part in the capture of what was a very strong 
position. The brigade had been practically in reseive on the 
occasion of the next encoxmter, the combat of Enslin ; but 
it had been fully engaged in the well-contested action of the 
Modder Biver, where the troops had suffered much from heat 
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and thirst during a protracted day of conflict. The Guards 
had been in reserve during the critical opening hours of the 
unsuccessful attack upon the hostile position at Magersfontein 
on the loth of December, and had consequently only been very 
partially engaged on that day of discomfiture. During the 
month which had elapsed since that reverse, Lord Methuen’s 
troops had remained virtually inactive, facing General Cronje’s 
well-entrenched line, which presented a most formidable 
barrier athwart the road leading from Modder River to Kim- 
berley at a point about six miles from the former. They had 
fn nfinp d themselves to occupying the attention of the enemy 
by means of occasional feints and bombardments. 

Maude found himself in charge of a company for the first 
few days, the battalion being under command of Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. A. Henniker-Major ; but owing to the 
second-in-command having to go to hospital on the 17th he 
assumed that position. In common with several of his 
brother-officers, his health suffered somewhat from the trying 
condition of heat, damp and indifferent water under sedentary 
conditions; but he was not obliged to report himself ill and did 
not allow sickness to interfere with his duties. He was from 
time to time in charge of the outpost line. The operations 
on the Modder remained for two or three weelcs virtually at 
a standstill; news however arrived on the 81st that large 
British forces were about to assemble in this area, and the 
enemy began to show greater signs of life about the same time. 

‘ Went on outpost duty at 8 a.m.,’ he noted in his diary of the 6th 
of Febru^, ‘ turning out divisional, brigade and battalion guards 
before doing so. Very dark morning and, so, difficult to find one’s 
way about. Rode round the remaining outposts at 10 a.m. 
Spent some time at 2 a, whence I could see great activity among the 
Boers. They were busy maldng a work between Magersfontein 
^d the River Modder. Also they were patrolling the river bank 
in large niunbeis. As I left the work snipers landed two bullets 
within twenty yards of me, but they were almost spent. 

There are about 80,000 men in camp here now. The 6th Divi- 
sion, 10th Hussars, 12th Lancers, 16th Lancers, and 7 batteries 
R.H.A. having come, besides the Household Cavalry.’ 

The battalion was for two days busily engaged in pitching 
Lord Roberts* headquarters camp, and the commander-in- 
chief and Lord Kitchener arrived on the 8th. Two days later 
a new division, the 9th, was formed under command of General 
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Colvile, whose place at the head of the Guards Brigade was 
taken by Major-General Pole-Carew; and, as the brigade- 
major of the brigade went with Colvile on the new divisional 
staff, Maude to his great delight was nominated to fill the place. 
These arrangements came into force on the 11th. The Cold- 
stream were now very strongly represented in the Guards 
Brigade, for, besides two of the four battalions belonging to 
the regiment, the brigade-commander and brigade-major were 
Coldstreamers, and the general had moreover taken another 
of the regiment, Lieutenant F. Farquhar (who was killed in 
Flanders in the winter of 1914-15 in command of Princess 
Patricia’s Canadian Regiment) as A.D.C. 

Lord Roberts’ great offensive against the Orange Free 
State from behind the Riet River was about to materialise. 
The army which was destined to carry into execution this 
memorable combination of war had been silently gathering 
for some days past, concealed by Lord Methuen’s troops. 
Part of it had been moved round from about Colesberg on 
the other line of railway that connected Port Elizabeth with 
Norval’s Pont on the Orange River, and ran on thence from 
Bloemfontein and Pretoria. (The general map on p. 85 shows 
the railways.) Other contingents had come from intermediate 
positions. Some of the army, composed of the newest arrivals 
in the theatre of war, had been railed up straight from Cape 
Town. The commander-in-chief had gathered together the 
Cavalry Division under General French, the 6th Division 
under General Kelly-Keimy, Colvile’s newly-fornoed 9th 
Division, and the 7th Division under General TMcker, besides 
various mounted corps and special units, preparatory to 
launching 'them on a boldly conceived plan of campaign which 
hinged upon mobility. The design was that French’s mounted 
force should make a wide detour, should pass by the left of 
Cronje’s position and should make for Kimberley, while the 
infantry divisions would move in a generally easterly direction 
along the line of the Modder valley, cutting — or at all events 
threatening — ^the communications of the Boer force which was 
barring the way to Kimberley, with Bloemfontein and the 
main line of railway connecting the Free State and the Trans- 
vaal. That railway was Lord Roberts’ ultimate objective, 
and he hoped to make it his main line of communication in 
due course when advancing on Pretoria. Methuen was to 
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remain for the time being facing Cronje, his force acting as 
a curtain to conceal the development of the opening phases of 
the plan of offensive campaign. 

The Cavalry Division started at 8 a.m. on the 11th, the same 
day as Maude took up the appointment of brigade-major to 
the Guards Brigade, and headed at first south-eastwards and 
therefore away from Brnberley, previous to wheeling round 
to the north and making for Edip Drift (vide the map The 
A-dvance to Bloemfontein * on p. 85). The 6th and 7th Divi- 
sions moved off on the next day passing near Jacobsdal. The 
9th Division followed suit on the 18th. A careful watch was 
kept on Cronje’s lines by the Guards and the rest of the force 
under Methuen ; as far as could be observed, however, all 
remained as usual in the Boer position, and there was no 
sign ■ hbnt. the enemy realised the nature of Lord Roberts’ 
scheme of operations. The news that French had that 
afternoon arrived at Kimberley with part of his cavalry, that 
the siege was raised, and that the first act of the drama 
had thereby been brought to a highly successful conclusion, 
reached the troops on the Modder shortly after nightfall on 
the 16th. 

At a very early hour next morning Maude repaired to the 
outposts and remained for an hour at a coign of vantage, 
closely watching the position which the Boers had been occupy- 
ing for the previous two months. There was no sign of move- 
ments nor of smoke, and it became apparent to him that the 
enemy lines were deserted. He reported this at once, and 
news to the same effect was brought in by a native scout. 
So a force under General Pole-Carew, Maude accompanying 
it as staff officer, moved out to make a recoimaissance in force 
in case the Boers should be preparing a trap, as they had 
done on former occasions ; but the trenches were found to 
be vacated, and there were umnistakable signs moreover of 
Cronje’s retreat having been an extremely hurried one. That 
commander had been very slow in detecting the nature of his 
formidable antagonist’s plan. Only after French had passed 
by his left flank and was already practically in Kimberley, 
had the Boer leader begun to realise that a great hostile move- 
ment was in progress, designed to out him off frpm Bloemfon- 
tein and to intercept bis line of retreat, and that British 
mounted troops were already behind him, But he had at 
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last become aware of his critical situation on the afternoon 
of the ISth, bad thereupon decided to retreat up the Modder 
valley towards Bloemfontein, and so the huge caravan created 
by his burghers and his ox-wagons and other vehicles got 
under way at sundown and were streaming eastwards all 
that night. 

The Guards Brigade remained in front of the vacated 
Magersfontein position with Methuen for two days longer, 
while the rest of the army with its impedimenta was surging 
after Cronje, and while French’s troopers, making heavy calls 
upon their weary horses, succeeded at last on the 17th in 
cutting across the Boer line of retreat beyond Paardeberg. 
That night however orders came to hand from Army Head- 
quarters directing the brigade to follow the rest of the force 
immediately. It marched off at 2 a.m. on the 18th and halted 
at Klip Drift, fifteen miles forward. A warning had come from 
Lord Roberts that it might have to hurry on in support of the 
troops ahead, bu*-. this proved a false alarm and eventually 
half the brigade remained at Klip Drift while the other half 
moved on six miles ; the Guards then for some days consti- 
tuted a detached force occupying an important point on the line 
of communications, while the bulk of the army was encircling 
Cronje in his laager. They consequently took no part in the 
sharp fighting that took place at Paardeberg before the trapped 
Boers surrendered. There was however plenty of work to be 
done in the matter of pushing food convoys forward and in 
regulating the convoys of wounded which passed through on 
their way to the railway in rear. Maude especially busied 
liimself with the problems of sanitation of the encampments, 
as the brigade was occupying ground wliich had been traversed 
by successive divisions, leaving dead and dying transport 
animals and the jetsam that is shufiled off in course of rapid 
progress, behind them. Regimental officers at that time were 
hardly so well acquainted with this subject as they have come 
to be since ; but it was one to which he always paid great atten- 
tion, not only then but also in later days — ^in Flanders, on 
the shores of the iEgean, and in Mesopotamia. On the 27th, 
Majuba day, news arrived that Cronje had smrendered. That 
evening the vanquished general and his party arrived ; they 
were put up for the night and were sent on next day, on which 
the captured force passed through on the way to the intern- 
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ment camps, the 8rd Grenadiers furnishing the necessary escort 
as far as Modder River Station. 

Although the enemy force which so long had kept Lord 
Methuen at bay, and which had so effectually protected the 
commandos that were beleaguering Kimberley against interfer- 
ence from the south, had now been disposed of, the position of 
the army was by no means without anxiety. The active and 
resolute Boer leader, De Wet, had, on discovering— too late — 
how critical was the situation of Cronje, made great efforts 
to come to that commander’s rescue with forces gathered from 
various quarters. He had failed in this object, but he was 
now drawn up about Poplar Grove, facing the victorious 
British and with his troops extended athwart the route that 
they must follow in advancing to Bloemfontein and in gaining 
possession of thfe railway which Lord Roberts proposed to 
depend upon as his main line of supply. Considerable dis- 
appointment had already been experienced in bringing up 
a mm unition and supplies by ox-wagon from the railway in 
rear — one very important convoy had indeed been captured 
by the enemy — and the further east the army moved the longer 
would be its line of communications, the greater would grow 
the perplexities of protecting it against the raiding of mobile 
antagonists, and the worse would become the diflBculty of 
getting the transport along at all. The commander-in-chief 
therefore decided to cast the army adrift from its previous 
conununications, and to move on Bloemfontein, carrying 
sufficient supplies with him to cover the time that would 
elapse in reaching the Free State capital and in opening up 
the railway line back from there to Cape Colony. This in- 
volved defeating De Wet and any other hostile forces that 
might endeavour to bar the way, it necessitated cutting down 
rations for men and animals, and it was bound to throw a 
great strain upon cavalry and artillery horses which had 
already been highly tried, and upon transport animals which 
were already in poor condition. In pursuance of the plan, the 
Guards were siunmoned to join the main army. They marched 
on the 6th of March and, arriving at the front on the evening 
of the 6th after considerable difficulties in connection with 
their transport, became part of the ‘ Corps Troops ’ attached 
to headquarters, and they foxmd that the advance was to begin 
next morning. 
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As De Wet’s force was in position facing Lord Roberts only 
a very few miles off, the advance on the morning of the 7th 
of March meant a general action, and an elaborate plan, 
designed with the idea of surroimding the bulk of the hostile 
army, had been drawn up. It miscarried however, for the 
Boers effected their retreat from Poplar Grove without suffer- 
ing a disaster, and the Guards Brigade took no active part in 
the somewhat desultory engagements, A halt of three days 
followed, while arrangements in connection with supplies, 
transport, and so forth, were perfected. Then the army 
advanced afresh on the 10th, to find itself somewhat unex- 
pectedly opposed by a considerable force of Boers under De la 
Rey, who was holding a strong position at Driefontein, The 
action that followed was fought almost entirely by the mounted 
troops and by the flth Division, which was in advance. The 
Guards coming up in the afternoon were ordered to support 
that division in its attack on some high ground that the enemy 
was still clinging to, but it achieved its purpose after some 
sharp encounters without their assistance. 

‘ As we approached Driefontein in the evening,’ Maude wrote in 
his dia^ for that day, ‘ we could see shells bursting everywhere, 
Kelly-lienny being heavily engaged. Got into camp about 6.80 
P.M., having ridden forward to ascertain from Grierson where 
brigade was to bivouac. Soon after the brigade were settled 
down a message came from Lord Roberts to say that we were 
to attack a kopje about three miles off. I was ^loping to find 
the general when my horse came down, turning a complete somer- 
sault. He landed with his hindquarters on my spine, crushing 
me severely. Great pain all night in hospital. Nothing broken.’ 

He got a very bad fall, spectators fearing that his neck had 
been broken, and as a consequence of this accident he was ob- 
liged to travel for the next four days by ambulance on the 
sick list, and he suffered greatly from the jolting on the rough 
roads, remaining however with the Guards Brigade. The 
advance was continued on the 11th, and that evening news 
reached Lord Roberts that the Boers who were gathered 
together to defend the capital were about to be strongly rein- 
forced by commandos coming from the north, and by others 
which had been in Cape Colony between Colesberg and Norval’s 
Pont that were expected from the south. He therefore 
decided that, a dash must be made by the mounted troops, 
with the twofold object of gaining possession of the town 
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before these additional enemy forces should arrive, and of 
cutting the railway so as to secure possession of such loco- 
motives and other forms of rolling stock as might be left south 
of the point of severance. General French consequently 
pushed on on the 12th, and portions of his force reached the 
railway both north and south of Bloemfontein before nightfall. 
The Guards had been led to hope that the commander-in-chief 
would march into the Free State capital at their head, and with 
that in view they started off on the afternoon of the 12th, 
reached bivouacs at 2.80 A.M., and started off again three hours 
later and marched nearly all day. They arrived that evening 
at the town, but learnt that the enemy had evacuated it 
during the previous night and that Lord Roberts had made 
his entry into the captured city about midday. They had 
covered thiiiy-six miles in the last twenty-six hours. 

‘ Returned to my work as brigade-major this morning,’ wrote 
Maude in his diary on the 14th, ‘ Arm still bound in a sling, rather 
painful, but could not stand being on the sick list any longer. 
Lord Roberts inspected the brigade at 1 p.m, and made a nice 
speech, after whi^ we marched past him in column on our way 
back to camp. He said that he regretted that through a mistake 
he had not been able to lead the brigade through lie streets of 
Bloemfontan, but that he hoped to lead them through Pretoria 
instead.’ 

After twenty-four hours’ rest a portion of the Guards Brigade 
was called upon for a fresh effort, which however turned out 
to be merely an easy and interesting excursion. The com- 
mander-in-chief was determined to open up communication 
without delay with General Gatacre’s force, which was moving 
up &om the south, and to secure possession of the railway 
line back to Cape Colony. So a force composed of the Grena- 
diers and Scots Guards, with four guns and details, under 
General Pole-Carew, Maude acting as staff officer, was dis- 
patched early on the 15th in four trains wliich were made up 
of rolling stock intercepted three days before by the cavalry, 
with orders to proceed southwards towards the Norval’s Pont 
bridge over the Orange River. This operation, it may be 
observed, in certain respects constituted a somewhat tlariTi g 
move, for it involved the movement of troops by rail through 
a district that had not yet been otherwise occupied. But 
Lord Roberts calculated upon the moral effect which his 
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victorious inarch across the Free State and his captm-e of 
Bloemfontein was bound to exert, and his confidence was fully 
justified by the event. For Pole-Carew met with no opposi- 
tion. On the contrary, the commandant of the district, the 
field cornets and the leading inhabitants met him at various 
stations along the line to tender their submission and to pro- 
mise the yielding up of arms in due course. Information 
came to hand during the move that some 8000 Boers, with a 
train of wagons, in retreat before the British troops that were 
moving up from the south, had crossed the line, going north- 
eastwards, late on the 14th ; so the general sent a message 
to headquarters suggesting that a force should be sent out 
to try and intercept this hostile contingent. This was not 
however considered feasible at Army Headquarters. 

The staff, travelling in the leading train, did not meet 
General Gataere next morning until they were within a very 
few miles of Norval’s Pont. After a discussion it was then 
decided to turn the force from Bloemfontein back, while 
Gataere continued his advance ; but Pole-Carew and Maude 
went on in a breakdown train to the bridge to see the position. 

‘ 8.26 P.M. Reached Norval’s Pont,’ Maude writes in the staff 
diary. ‘Three large girders broken down and one pier blown 
down. Fine broad river, about eighty yards wide with steep 
banks thickly covered with trees. Commanding ground on both 
sides of the river.’ 

Pole-Carew’s force remained at Edenberg, situated about 
half-way between Norval’s Pont and Bloemfontein, that night, 
and returned to headquarters next day, having in reality 
placed the coping-stone on the strategical structure designed 
by Lord Roberts six weeks earlier. The mobile army which 
under the commander-in-chief’s personal orders had advanced 
from the other railway, and which had cast itself entirely loose 
from its communications after Paardeberg, was now definitely 
linked up again with Cape Colony by the line of railway that 
connected the Free State capital with East London, with 
Port Elizabeth, and with Cape Town, the three maritime bases 
of the British forces apart from the divisions in Natal under 
Sir R. BuUer. The main army was placed in a position to 
reorganise its administrative services after the mouth of hard 
campaigning that it had gone through, and to prepare imder 
comparatively favourable conditions for a resumption of the 
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offensive should the enemy, in spite of the discomfitures 
recently met mth, decide to continue the struggle. 

A somewhat prolonged pause in respect to vertebrate 
offensive operations nevertheless took place, although the 
attitude of the Boers soon made it apparent that they had 
no desire to abandon resistance. This lull in the proceed- 
ings was mainly due to the imperative necessity of amassing 
great stores of food, of forage, and of munitions before starting 
upon the march to Pretoria which the commander-in-chief 
contemplated. Time was however also required to bring up 
the drafts intended to fill up gaps in units at the front, and to 
rail forward the substantial reinforcements that were now 
arriving from home at the southern ports. Then there was 
furthermore the question of making good the hospital re- 
quirements, which for some little time gave grounds for dis- 
quiet. The expediency of placing the medical service on a 
thoroughly satisfactory footing was indeed clearly demon- 
strated by the outbreak of an epidemic of sicloiess amongst 
the troops almost as soon as they came to a halt at Bloem- 
fontein — ^an epidemic traceable to drinking tainted water and 
to halting under insanitary surroundings during the opera- 
tions which had carried them across the Free State during the 
previous few weeks. Moreover, the assembling of troops, of 
supplies, and of war material of all kinds was seriously retarded 
by the awkward break in the railway line where this crossed 
the Orange Biver ; the necessary deviation and temporary 
bridge at Norval’s Pont were not completed until the end of 
March. 

In the meantime the headquarters of the Guards Brigade 
remained in Bloemfontein, a comfoirtable house on high ground 
having been secured. Maude still suffered much from his 
shoulder owing to his accident at Driefontein ; it indeed never 
fully recovered, and it gave him trouble throughout the cam- 
paign. It may be mentioned here that he was in due course 
awarded a pension of £100 for the year owing to the injury, 
that this was repeated during the following five years, and 
that it was eventually granted him for life. Had he taken 
greater care of the injured shoulder at first, and had he made 
^eater efforts to recover full use of it by constant exercises, 
in accordance with medical advice, it might possibly have 
been completely restored; but he was hardwori''e<l and he 
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never spared himself. As will be seen, he had to undergo an 
operation on getting home a year later, and he suffered from 
a stiff shoulder for life. 

The Boers lost little time in indicating that they had no 
intention whatever of abandoning the struggle, and so early 
as the 19th a bridge on the railway a short way north of the 
town was blown up at night. The consequence was that two 
battalions of the Guards had to be sent out to guard tlus point, 
and another was sent south to Edenberg for the same purpose, 
leaving only one in Bloemfontein. Other troops moved in a 
northerly direction later, and on the 29th Pole-Carew andMaude 
rode out to see an attack carried out by the 7th Bivision and 
a cavalry brigade upon a position which the enemy had taken 
up at Karee Siding, about twenty-five miles north of Bloem- 
fontein, returning by train in the evening. The enemy was 
also beginning to show a great deal of activity to the east, and 
on the 1st of April there ocemred the unfortunate affair of 
Sannah’s Post j the two Guards battalions which had been 
out protecting the railway to the north returned to the capital 
that day. On the 8th the brigade moved south by rail to 
protect the line at a point about twenty-five miles from 
Bloemfontein, and that day General Pole-Carew heard that 
he was to command the 11th Division which was about to be 
formed, including the Guards Brigade. He asked that Maude 
should be appointed his A.A.G.; but this Army Headquarters 
would not approve, much to Maude’s disappointment. Major- 
General Inigo Jones arrived to take over command of the 
brigade on the 12th. 

There was much rain during the next few days and the troops 
bivouacking in the open had a very unpleasant time. On 
the night of the 20th-21st the brigade was moved back nearer 
to Bloemfontein, and two days later it started off eastwards 
with the rest of the 11th Division (which included the 18th 
Brigade, besides artillery and the usual divisional troops). 
The enemy had been giving a good deal of trouble to the 
south-east of the capital, and had succeeded in surrounding 
a British force at Wepener on the Basuto border; and they 
were gathering in considerable force at Dewetsdorp, on the 
way from Bloemfontein to Wepener. During the next few 
days the 11th Division co-operated with General French and 
General Ian Hamilton in an endeavour to trap the burgher 
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contingents. These however were under the ever active and 
wary De Wet, and the project failed; for they slipped off 
to the north, and Wepener was relieved easily enough. Such 
fi ghting as there was fell almost entirely upon the mounted 
troops, and the Guards were never engaged although they had 
to cover a considerable amount of ground. The 11th Division 
returned to Bloemfontein on the 29 th, bringing in large 
captures of sheep, cattle, and horses, which the mounted 
troops had managed to round up dming the preceding days. 
The general result of these operations was that the country 
to the south and south-east of the capital was to a great extent 
cleared of the roving bands of Boers which had been infesting 
it latterly, and that, as abundant supplies had now been col- 
lected and the administrative services were ready, the com- 
mander-in-ehief was able to fix a date for the great move 
northwards to begin. The Guards marched to Karee Siding 
with the rest of the 11th Division on the 1st of May, as a 
preliminary. 

In his contemplated advance Lord Roberts proposed to 
keep the 11th Division with himself in the centre, following 
the line of railway by Eroonstad to the Vaal, and thence to 
Pretoria. As it turned out, the centre force, which included 
the 7th Division and certain contingents representing Overseas 
Dominions and Colonies, had little excitement during the 
triumphant progress through the Orange Free State. Its 
experience was mostly that of a succession of long marches 
followed by halts. To belong to it had, however, been intended 
as a privilege. 

‘Here then,’ says the Times History of the War in Somh Africa, 
* was the place of honour in the soldier’s eye, and here Lord Roberts 
took care to have every part of the Empire and almost every branch 
of the service represented. To the backbone of infantry, composed 
of Guards, battalions from the North Country, the East Coast, 
the South and the Midlands of England, from Wales and from the 
Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland, he added the battalion of 
Militia from Canada and London’s picked Volunteers. The New 
South Wales Lancers and the Australian Horse shared in the 
dangers of the cavalry, where Ireland, unrepresented in the in- 
fantry, found her place. In the Mounted Infantry the Regular 
companies, drawn from English, Welsh, Scottish, and Irish regi- 
ments, were brigaded with representatives from Canti/lp.^ New 
South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, South Australia, West Aus- 
tralia, and Tasmania, from New Zealand, from South Africa, 
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from India, Buimah and Ceylon ; three companies of the Tm ppwnl 
Yeomanry and a company of the City Imperial Mounted Volun- 
teers were attached to headquarters. The Navy also sent guns 
with their complement of bluejackets to take their share in the 
advance.’ 

Although some of the troops that were destined to advance 
well away on the flanks were on the move a day or two earlier, 
it was on the 8rd of May that the central force started from 
Karee Siding, and the small town of Brandfort was occupied 
that evening after a little skirmishing. The enemy had been 
reported to be gathered in some force and prepared to offer 
resistance, so the Guards had anticipated an action, but in 
this they were disappointed, as the burgher forces withdrew 
as soon as the mounted troops approached. 

‘ Among the lasting impressions made upon me by Joe Maude 
was on 3ie advance from Bloemfontein in May 1900 ,’ writes 
Lieut.-General Sir W. Pulteney, who was commanding the 8rd 
Scots Guards at the time} • the Boers were reported to be holding 
Brandfort in strength, and Pole-Carew, preceded by PilMngton’s 
mounted detachments, was the central column marching on that 
place. Orders for the attack were issued and dictated to us com- 
manding officers by Maude. They were the most lucid orders 
that we had had up to that time. Perhaps his orders sometimes 
had a little too much detail, but I well remember they were far 
in front of anything we had had before, and reflected the greatest 
credit on his own and on his Staff College training. Although 
the Boers did not wait for our attack to develop at Brandfort, 
the confidence in his staff work remained until the 11th Division 
reached Komati Poort.’ 

The 11th Division halted next day, but advanced again on 
the 6th, reaching the neighbourhood of the Vet River, where the 
Boers offered some opposition. There were affrays on the 
flanks that day, and Pole-Carew got his guns into action, but 
the Guards were not engaged, and the enemy withdrew during 
the night, falling back to take up a strong position on the Zand 
River some twenty miles further north. Considerable enemy 
reinforcements congregated there to help their comrades who 
had retreated along the railway, and on the 10th, when the in- 
fantry of the central column drew near, there appeared to be 
every prospect of a stiff flgbt. But the cavalry forces which 
were pressing forward steadily well away to the left, managed 
to swing right roxmd the burgher’s right flank and compelled 
these to evacuate their position, although they left a few snipers 
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to impede the advance of the British centre. The 11th Divi- 
sion were to have assailed the enemy’s centre had the Boers 
stood, and owing to the outflanldng operations of the mounted 
troops the Guards were disappointed of what at one time 
looked like the prospect of a serious trial of strength. 

‘ Brigade marched at 6.15 a.m., crossing in rear of the 18th 
Brigade which had started at 8.15 a.m.,’ wrote Maude in his diary. 
‘ Tucker’s division heavily engaged on our right, and our cavalry 
and mounted infantry in front. After crossing the drift the 
brigade deployed for attack, 1st Coldstream and 1st Scots in 
first and second line, and 2nd Coldstream and 8rd Grenadiers in 
third line; 1st North Stafford (attached to brigade) in reserve. 
Fighting all afternoon till we bivouacked at about 8 p.m. just 
beyond fiiet Spruit. Cavalry and mounted infantry still pursuing 
the retreating Boers. Transport, guns, etc., much delayed by 
drift over Zand Eiver.’ 

For some little time next day it still looked as if Lord 
Boberts would be called upon to fight a general action before 
he got to Kroonstad, because the hostile commandos had occu- 
pied and had prepared elaborately a position in a broken region 
which barred the way to the town. But, just as had been the 
case on the Zand Kver, the outflanldng operations of the 
British horse decided the enemy chiefs to hurry their men away 
north out of harm’s way, and on the 12th the commander-in- 
chief made his entry into the place, riding at the head of the 
Guards Brigade. The centre force bad covered 180 miles in 
ten days’ marching ; but it was now autumn in South Africa, 
and although the troops were much inconvenienced by the 
dust they no longer suffered much from heat. 

It may be mentioned appropriately here that Maude makes 
frequent uncomplimentary references in his diary to the 
character of the staff work which came to his notice from time 
to time. This according to him often caused the troops un- 
necessary fatigue and inconvenience. The fact of the matter 
was that, with the exception of a comparatively few ofiicers 
who had studied the subject, who had practised themselves 
in the issuing of full and intelligible orders, and who realised 
the importance of method and system in this matter, the 
staff of the British army in South Africa did not know how 
to translate the intentions of the commander-in-chief and of 
his superior subordinates into the words that would convey 
theic intentions to the troops who had to carry those intentions 
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out. The fault in this respect lay rather in a misapi^rehension 
of their duties and responsibilities on the part of the superior 
staff officers than of the juniors, who had been properly trained 
of very late years at the Staff College. Some contemporaries 
of Maude at Camberley, like Major D. Haig with the Cavalry 
Division, and Major T. Capper who was with the 6th Division 
in Natal, had practically nothing to learn in this respect ; but 
many of their seniors were versed in the theory of staff work 
rather than in its practice, and the results were most un- 
satisfactory. The whole staff organisation was moreover 
wrong from the point of view of carrying on operations in the 
field, as there was no General Staff. 

Lord Roberts halted for ten days at Eroonstad, while the 
various breaks that had been effected by the Boers on the 
railway were overcome by making low-level deviations at the 
river crossings, and while mounted troops, working forward 
by wide sweeps on the flanks, cleared the country to a great 
extent on either side of the line that was to be followed by 
the central force when it moved forward again. This ad- 
vanced afresh on the 22nd, and in five days, marching about 
sixteen miles a day, reached the Vaal, which was crossed on 
the morrow practically unopposed. The main Boer force, 
which was now under command of General Louis Botha, had 
fallen back to a strong position along a line of hills thirty miles 
north of the river covering Johannesbm’g from the south. 
Lord Roberts advanced on the 28th with his main infantry 
force, and on the 29th the 11th Division reached Germiston, 
the junction eight miles east of Johannesburg where the branch 
line to that city turns off from the main line of railway. 

‘ Brigade marched at 6.46 a.m.,’ Maude notes in liis diary. * The 
railway bridge over the Klip River delayed our crossing for some 
time as the head of the column had to be halted. 

The 1st Line Transport started, luckily enough, at 6.80, as most 
of it got over the main bridge before the naval guns broke through 
it, causing a long delay. Brigade pushed forward, as the caval^, 
mounted infantry and Hamilton were fighting in front and oii 
the left flank. Reached Germiston at 8.80 p.m. As I rode for- 
ward to find c am pi n g place, found the Boers in occupation of the 
town and was fired at. Saw three trains start for Pretoria filled 
with Boers. Selected camping ground. Brigade deployed for 
attack but Boers bolted.’ 

Some sharp fighting had been taking place on the 28th and 

■n 
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29th on the left of the central army. Generals French and 
Hamilton attacked and outflanlced Botha in the rugged high 
ground to the south-west of Johannesburg and by their 
determined action obliged him, after offering a stout resistance, 
to abandon his position. This greatly facilitated the forward 
movement of the 11th and 7th Divisions from the Vaal to 
Germiston [vide ‘ Eastern Transvaal ' on p. 85). The Guards 
halted at Germiston on the 80th, and Maude that day rode into 
Johannesburg. The commander-in-chief made his trium- 
phant entry into the gold reef city on the morrow, and, after 
the Union Jack had been run up at the court-house in place of 
the Vierkleur, the 11th and 7th Divisions marched past him, 
the Guards later proceeding to a camp six miles outside. 

Lord Roberts only halted two days at Johannesburg. On 
the 3rd of June he moved northwards, heading for Pretoria. 
Two despatch riders from Botha came in that day, whom 
Maude personally conducted to Lord Kitchener. For a short 
time next day it looked as if the Boers might try seriously to 
contest the approach of the invaders to the Transvaal capital ; 
but they were not in strong force, and, aichough the 11th and 
7th Divisions had partially to deploy for attack, the burghers 
quietly abandoned the strong position which they occupied 
to the south of the place. Some of the mounted troops 
reached the outskirts in the evening and the victorious 
field-marshal made bis solemn entry on the 6th at the head 
of contingents of his troops, a fitting climax to what in 
many respects had been a signally successful operation of 
war. 

‘ At 2 P.M. the brigade arrived in rear of the naval guns in action,’ 
Maude wrote in his diary for the 4th. ‘ General and I rode forward 
and came under fairly heavy fire on the reverse side of the slope 
from bullets just clearing the crest. Orderly’s horse shot within 
five or six yards of me. Brigade formed for attaclc, 1st Coldstream 
in first and second line, 2nd Coldstream and 8rd Grenadiers in 
third line ; 2nd Coldstream ultimately pushed up into firing line to 
take a couple of small kopjes. Under fire tM dark, 6.80 P.M., when 
troops bivouacked where they stood. . . 

Next day he writes : * Brigade advanced on Pretoria at 6.80 a ,m, 
At, 8.80 A.M. the 2nd Coldstream mshed the station after an inter- 
change of a few shots, capturing a good deal of rolling stodc, and 
prisoners with arms and ammunition. I pushed on into the town 
with Skeff’s (Captain SkefBngton Smyth) company and Gwyune 
(Reuter’s correspondent), and placed guards on the Raadzaal, 
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law courts, government offices and stores, post and telegraph 
offices and banks, and then went to the Presidency where I found 
Mrs. Kruger. Made Eloff a prisoner, disarmed the guard, piclietted 
the streets and mounted an English guard. We received a great 
reception from the townspeople. Made arrangements for the 
march past on the market square. Grenadiers lined the square 
and furnished the guard of honour. Guaffis Brigade led the 
march past. Prisoners all safe. Brigade bivoua^ed west of 
the town.’ 

But the advance from Bloemfontein to Pretoria had been a 
somewhat disappointing experience for the Guards and for 
their brigade-major. There had seemed to be promise of an 
infantry engagement in the centre of the moving front on 
more than one occasion ; but, either under pressure of out- 
flanking movement of horse, or else owing to a not unreason- 
able indisposition to accept combat on the part of the Boers, 
the enemy had invariably slipped away at the last moment. 
The brigade had marched 299 miles in thirty-four days, ten 
of them spent at Kroonstad during the long halt in that town ; 
but not once had it been really in action.- Imbued with those 
instincts of the fighter which he was so often to display as a 
commander some years afterwards, Maude was not wholly 
content with the course that the operations had taken, quite 
apart from his natural regret at taking no part personally in a 
serious combat. The Boers had never once been brought to 
book — ^they had been outmanoeuvred, not outfought except 
in a few petty affairs. They had been defeated in no deter- 
minate conflict, as they had been defeated at Belmont — 
mainly by the Guards — and as they had been defeated in the 
end on the Tugela. Most educated soldiers subscribe in 
theory to the principle that the destruction of the opposing 
forces in combat is the true objective to be sought after in war, 
and not the occupation of territories and of places, but not 
all of them act up to that principle in practice, or try to act up 
to it, so unyieldingly as did Maude. 

A pause in active movements, in so far as the 11th Division 
was concerned, ensued for a few days after the entry into 
Pretoria. The Boer Executive of the Transvaal had a few 
days before moved off by the railway which led eastwards 
from the capital to Delagoa Bay, and had established Macha- 
dodorp, half-way to the Portuguese fcontier, as the seat of 
government {vide ‘ Eastern Transvaal ’ on p. 86). Botha, after 
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abandoning the attempt to save Pretoria, had withdrawn his 
burghers in the same direction, and he was now in position 
some twenty miles from the capital. Negotiations were 
proceeding with the enemy commander-in-chief with a view 
to a settlement, although Lord Roberts in the meantime was 
in no way relaxing preparations for actively continuing his 
operations. Reorganisation of the supply and transport 
services was proceeding after the heavy strain of the great 
advance from Bloemfontein — a work that was complicated 
by the energetic action of the Free State Boers, for De Wet 
just at this time actually cut the communications for a few 
hours by seizing three points on the railway between Kroon- 
stad and the Vaal. However, on the 8th of June the 11th 
Division', together with large part of the troops assembled 
round Pretoria, moved out eastwards with the object of oper- 
ating against Botha, who was now holding a long line of hills 
athwart the line to Machadodorp and Delagoa Bay. Maude’s 
horse came down with him on the 9th and rolled on him, 
injuring his chest. On the following evening Lord Roberts 
issued his instructions for certain highly important operations 
to be undertaken next day with the object of compelling 
the Boer commander to abandon his position. 

His plan followed the lines that had been adopted in similar 
cases on the way up from Bloemfontein. His desire was to 
turn both hostile flanks and to hold liis centre b^k till these 
eccentric operations should have effected their purpose. 
French was to make a wide sweeping movement north of the 
railway, mounted troops supported by infantry under Ian 
Hamilton were to act similarly south of the railway, Pole- 
Carew’s division, with most of the artillery, was in the centre 
to await the success of the flanking forces. But, as it turned 
out, Botha had foreseen that his opponent was likely to pursue 
his accustomed plan of battle, and had made dispositions 
accordingly. The Boer position covered some thirty miles 
and extended beyond the lines of advance on either hand 
which had been indicated to French and Hamilton. The 
burghers also were on this occasion in comparatively strong 
force on the two flanks and relatively weak in the centre. The 
consequence was that Lord Roberts’ tactical scheme in the first 
instance practically miscarried. French was entirely unable 
to carry out the task allotted to his comparatively aitmll force ; 
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he indeed found his troops in a somewhat uncomfortable 
position at nightfall. Hamilton was somewhat more success- 
ful, but was also brought to a standstill without carrying out 
the task assigned to him. The 11th Division in the centre 
was not engaged. Such was the position on the evening of 
the first day of the affair of Diamond Hill. 

Lord Roberts decided during the night that the 11th Divi- 
sion should deliver a more or less frontal attack upon the Boer 
left centre next day in conjunction with part of Hamilton’s 
force, and he issued orders to that effect which reached divi- 
sional headquarters at 8 a.m. Pole-Carew at once set the 
Guards Brigade, with some of his artillery, in motion to move 
to their right front towards Hamilton’s left ; but he retained 
the 18th Brigade in the centre, in accordance with the com- 
mander-in-chief’s explicit instructions. The task of the 
Guards and of Hamilton’s infantry was to be the capture of 
some seven miles of ridge known as Diamond Hill, of which 
the northern end was about five miles south of the railway. 
The Guards had a troublesome march through boggy country 
before they reached their rendezvous. 

Maude’s account of the day’s fighting in his diary runs as 
follows : 

Brigade marched at 8 a.m. to support Ian Hamilton’s division. 
Moved due east at first, but at 10.15 a.u. orders were issued to 
move in attack formation against Klcinlontein ; 1st and 2nd 
Coldstream in first and second line, and 8rd Grenadiers in third 
line. First Scots remained stationary with the 5-inch guns at first. 
The naval guns and a battery accompanied our advance. At 
1 p.M. I saw Balfour, late 11th Hussars, galloping past and asked 
what he wanted. He said that Ian Hamilton wanted reinforce- 
ments. As my general had remained behind with the 6-inch guns 
about two miles away,- 1 took upon myself the responsibility to 
act and told Surtees to take tire 1st Coldstream and reinforce 
Hamilton. 

Second Coldstream occupied Kleinfontein Kopje at 1.80 p.m. 
and enemy opened shell fire upon us. Got up naval guns and field 
battery, who replied. At 2.80 p.m. the 2nd Coldstream under 
cover of artillery fire moved against the main Donkerhoek ridge 
(Diamond Hill) and occupied tire same at 8.16 f.m. I went up 
with the firing line, as Arthur Henniker had just hurt his thumb 
and Shute was wi^ the hospital. Under very heavy fire until 
6.80 p,M., but luckily under good cover. I saw that we could not 
advance further as we were on the edge of a. big ravine commanded 
from the other side by the Boers. Two guns of 88td Battery 
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came up into our firing line and engaged the Boers at 800 yards 
■with good effect. 

At dusk, in the absence of the general who had not come up, I 
arranged to take up outpost line on the line we held, making our 
left secure and communicating with Hamilton’s force on our right. 
Second Coldstream bivouacked on the ridge and the remaining 
battalions below it. First Scots and baggage did not come up 
till very late. First Coldstream bivouacked with Hamilton’s force. 
Went over to see Hamilton who had been hit by a spent shrapnel. 
Four companies on outpost duty. Fine, cool day. South wind. 
Casualties in brigade one officer and eleven men. Very seedy all 
day from the severe crushing I had had, and felt quite helpless. 

It is clear from the above extract from his private diary 
that on this day Maude was carrying out his duties under very 
serious disabilities. On the previous day it hod taken two 
men to get him into his saddle at all, he was so stiff and bruised 
from his accident on the 9th. Nevertheless he went through 
an exhausting day in the field, accepted considerable responsi- 
bility in diverting one battalion to the right in the absence of 
his chief, and, when it came to the actual advance against the 
formidable ridge, moved forward with the firing line of the 
leading battalion. Actually the Guards only captured part 
of the long ridge of Diamond Hill, portions of the heights more 
to the right being won by contingents of General Ian Hamil- 
ton’s troops. The end of the heights on the extreme right of 
the assailants, furthest from the railway, was moreover not 
taken until late, for the Boers were still holding on grimly in 
that quarter, and they showed no disposition to abandon the 
position altogether; just before dusk, however, an attack 
delivered by some of the mounted troops secured the end of 
the ridge, and Botha quietly -withdrew his forces during the 
night, uninterrupted by his opponents. In this action of 
Diamond Hill the Guards had contributed largely to such suc- 
cess as had been achieved; they had not suffered many 
casualties, in spite of the diffietdties involved in delivering 
what was virtually a frontal attack upon a strong position ; 
their lightly purchased success had been largely due to skilful 
handling coupled with effective artillery support. 

They were withdrawn towards Pretoria two days later, but 
eventually passed most of the next six weeks in the neighbour- 
hood of the position they had helped to -win. Lord Roberis’ 
intenidon was to move eastwards and to gain possession of the 
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railway line down to Komati Poort on the Portuguese frontier ; 
but the accomplishment of this design had for various reasons 
to be deferred for a considerable time, during which a number 
of sets of operations were carried out in different parts of the 
theatre of war in which the Guards took no part. These opera- 
tions involved the advance of the leading troops of the Natal 
army along the railway coming up from the Natal frontier 
to Germiston so as to establish a fresh line of railway com- 
mimications between Pretoria and the coast. They included 
some very successful work in the Orange Free State in which 
a large Boer force was eventually to be surrounded and cap- 
tured. There was also a good deal of marching and fighting 
in the Western Transvaal during the month of June and the 
early part of July. 

lS:om the Idth to the 21st of June the Guards 
Brigade were outside Pretoria, and the brigade staff occupied 
a house. Maude disliked the plan of living under cover while 
the troops bivouacked, but it enabled him to have his shoulder 
massaged daily, as this had been giving him a good deal of 
trouble j the effects of the fall on the day before the opening 
of the Diamond Hill fight he soon got over, but the old trouble 
from the accident at Driefontein was ever present, causing 
him pain and annoyance besides making writing difficult. 
The brigade then moved back to near Diamond Hill, and for 
some time to come the brigade staff occupied a farm in that 
neighbourhood. Operations further to the front were con- 
stantly in progress, but were carried out mainly by mounted 
troops. There were occasional scares of Boer attacks however, 
constant vigilance was required at the outposts, and parties 
of the enemy were seen from time to time not far from the 
section under charge of the Guards. In the meantime Maude 
and the staff had come to be on quite friendly terms with the 
farmer and his family ; but, after nearly a month’s stay under 
their roof, his suspicions were aroused and he had the garden 
of the house searched, when £8000 in gold was found buried, 
together with twenty-two rifles and a number of incriminating 
papers. So the family were sent into Pretoria ; they had been 
in communication with the Boers out on commando the whole 
time. 

Three days after making this haul, on the 20th of July, Maude 
received a telegraphic message from Lord Minto, the Governor- 
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General of Canada, offering him the position of Military Sec- 
retary. He telegraphed home to consult Mrs. Maude, and 
in due course he accepted the offer, subject to his being 
permitted by the military authorities to take the appointment 
up when the operations then imminent for clearing the railway 
to Komati Poort should be concluded, which, it was hoped, 
would bring the war to an end. Further reference to his 
decision in this matter will be made at a later stage, but it 
may be observed here that the general impression throughout 
the army in South Africa at the time was that the canapaign 
was drawing to a conclusion, and that there consequently 
appeared to be every reason to suppose that the Guards would 
shortly be proceeding home. 

Lord Roberts’ preparations for a further advance towards 
Middelburg and Maehadodorp -were now completed, and on 
the 28rd of July the 11th Division moved forward eastwards 
from the position that it had occupied for some weeks near 
Diamond Rilh Pole-Carew’s troops were to form part of the 
army which Lord Roberts proposed in due course to unite with 
portions of the Natal forces that were to move north under 
Sir R. Buller, and then to use for clearing the railway as far 
as the Portuguese frontier. The advanced troops coming 
from the west, under Generals French and Hutton, occupied 
the town of Middelburg on the railway on the 27th, and then 
there occurred a fresh pause to permit of several important 
railway crossings being repaired between Diamond Hill and 
Middelburg, and to allow the necessary time for Buller’s 
anticipated movement up from the south. The general 
situation in the theatre of war as a whole was greatly improved 
on the 29th by the surrender of upwards of 4000 Boers and 
three guns, together with much ammunition, to General Hunter 
in the Brandwater Basin in the Orange River Colony, as the 
Free State now was called, the most important victory that 
had been won since the capitulation of Cronje at Paardeberg. 

For nearly a month, during which the mounted troops were 
kept active on the front and the flanks, the 11th Division was 
occupied in guarding the railway and constructing local de- 
fences at important points, so that the Guards had an ex- 
perience of a class of work which the infantry were largely 
to be engaged upon during the later stages of the war. During 
the first half of August, however, they were gradually pushed 
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forward towards Middelburg, as troops came up from the rear 
to relieve them, and then, on the 21st, the 11th Division began 
moving eastwards from that place. Duller was now approach- 
ing and renewed active operations, which promised to achieve 
decisive results, were well in sight. 

General Botha was now occupying an extensive sti-etch of 
country athwart the railway, with his centre posted near the 
small town of Belfast. His front more or less coincided with 
the general line where the very rugged, broken country of 
which the extreme eastern regions of the Transvaal consist 
may be said to commence as one moves eastwards from about 
Middelburg. General French with most of the cavalry was 
operating to the south of the railway and in touch with General 
Duller. The 11th Division now came up on their left, and on 
the 26th Pole-Carew occupied Belfast after encountering a 
certain amount of opposition, while some of his troops also 
worked off to the north. 

‘ The division marched at 6.46 a.m.,’ Maude records in his diary, 

* the Guards movingon the south side of the railway with onebattery. 
At noon we came in sight of Belfast, and, reinforced by the siege 
guns, advanced to the attack. We secured the hiU south of Bd- 
fast without difficulty, but further advance was difficult owing 
to our coming under a hot shell and musketry fire. So we held 
on whilst Henry (General St. G. Henry, commanding a brigade of 
mounted infantry) turned the Boer right. Bivouacked at 4.80 p.m. 
just south of the railway station. Eighteenth Brigade held 
Monument Hill. Quiet night. Casualties fourteen.’ 

‘Boers began shelling 18th Brigade bivouacs at 7 a.m.,’ he writes 
in his diary of the following day, ‘ and shelled all our bivouacs with 
high velocity shells at intervds during the day. Not much 
damage done.’ 

On that day Lord Roberts, who had been back at Pretoria 
for some time superintending the general course of operations 
all over the vast theatre of war, arrived to take personal 
command. He soon satisfied himself that the Boers were 
covering a wide stretch of difficult country on both sides of 
the railway and were at many points holding prepared posi- 
tions in terrain that was generally very suitable for defence. 
He moreover found that the three main groups constituting 
his own army, under command respectively of Duller, French, 
and Pole-Carew, were in a cramped situation and by no means 
satisfactorily placed for dealing effectively with so elastic, so , 
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mobile and so elusive an enemy as the burgher forces opposed 
to them. He therefore arranged to take French out of his 
present central position next day and to transfer him to the 
extreme left, north of the railway, his troops making a detour 
to the rear. He further ordered Pole-Carew to move the 
Guards Brigade to the north so as to link up with French’s 
mounted troops when these should come up into line. This 
left only Buller south of the railway line, wliich as it happens 
turns south-eastwards for about five miles beyond Belfast. 
But the troops from the Natal side represented a strong in- 
fantry force and they were well supplied with guns, besides 
including an adequate proportion of mounted men, so that 
they could be depended upon to give a good account of them- 
selves. The consequence of these new dispositions was that 
the Guards had on the 26th to make an uncomfortable flank 
march, more or less along the front of part of the Boer general 
position and well within artillery range of it. 

‘ Brigade marched at 6,80 a.m.,’ Maude wrote in his diary on the 
20th, ‘ with orders to make a reconnaissance in force, in conjunction 
with French, towards Dullstroom. Orders changed twice, and 
although we were in position to start at 7.80 a.m. we did not ad- 
vance till 2.30 P.M., as French was busy on the left. His advance 
was very pretty and rapid as he drove the Boers from kopje to 
kopje. Henry covered our advance and did splendidly. I had 
the working of siege guns, naval 12-prs. and a field battery and had 
rather fun. Terrific fire during our advance and after dark. 
Brigade fired 82,000 roimds and drove the Boers back splendidly. 
Three men killed and twenty-two wounded. Two battalions 
on outpost.’ 

The general result of the movements of French’s mounted 
troops and the Guards, however, was to press back the extreme 
right of the enemy to some extent, and to pave the way for 
the action of the morrow. The 27th was to prove a day of 
victory, but neither French nor Pole-Carew were for practical 
purposes employed in making the most of it. Only a compara- 
tively small portion even of the Natal force was indeed actually 
engaged. General Buller delivered an attack with two bat- 
talions supported by many guns upon the ground about the 
farm of Bergendal which lay near the railway some four mhos 
beyond Belfast, and the troops employed gained a complete 
local success. This threatened the whole of Botha’s left wing, 
which hurried from the ground, and the Boers north of the 
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railway who were facing Pole-Carew and French followed suit 
late in the day. The burghers made ofE through difficult hilly 
country, proceeding in various directions ; but the bulk of 
them under Botha himself took the route that leads north- 
eastwards to Lydenburg. 

This eombat of Bergendal marked one of the turning points 
of the war, not merely in that it opened the way along the 
railway to Komati Poort and the Portuguese frontier, but 
because from that day forward the Boer commander-in-chief 
showed more and more disinclination to keep any large part 
of the burgher forces together as an army, and began to devote 
his attention rather to the guerilla form of warfare which 
De Wet and other Free State commandants were already 
emplojdng to excellent advantage for their side. President 
Steyne of the Free State had joined Mr. Kruger, the Transvaal 
President, at Machadodorp (which is about twenty miles by 
rail beyond Belfast) two days before the fight of Bergendal 
after an adventurous journey. The two Presidents then pro- 
ceeded east by rail for some distance, and after the defeat 
of Botha’s army it was decided that Kruger should repair 
to Europe, for it had become apparent that the Transvaal 
Executive would henceforward have to pursue a nomadic 
career. 

It may not be out of place here to comment on Maude’s 
description of the flank march of the Guards on the 26th, as 
illustrating military opinion in the British army at that date. 
A particularly levd-headed soldier, who had studied his pro- 
fession assiduously ever since he joined and who was in close 
touch with the ablest officers in the service, we find him using 
the expression ‘ terrific fire ’ with reference to the shelling and 
the musketry experienced by a whole brigade of infantry, 
moving under somewhat disadvantageous circumstances, 
which only suffered twenty-five casualties during several 
hours spent in comparatively close touch with the enemy. 
Describing that same day’s work, or a similar day’s work, the 
majority of British staff officers would have probably used 
a similar expression. The numerous campaigns which had 
been undertaken against irregular warriors in various parts 
of the world during the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
had taught the military forces of the Crown numbers of lessons 
calculated to be of use in warfare of any form. But they had 
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not tended to impress upon those who had taken part in them 
that serious fighting is a sanguinary business, and that, when 
opposed to a resolute and well-armed enemy, you cannot make 
omelets without breaking eggs. 

On ascertaining that the burgher forces were retreating 
eccentrically through the mountainous region in front of him. 
Lord Roberts decided to dispose liis troops for the pursuit 
on corresponding lines. Buller was to go off north-eastwards 
to Lydenburg and beyond. French was directed to take a 
wide sweep south and then east, heading for Barberton, an 
important place with a branch line leading to it from a junc- 
tion on the main railway at a point forty miles short of Komati 
Poort. Pole-Carew was to take a central line, moving more 
or less along the railway, but he was to allow the two forces on 
the flanks to get well ahead. In pursuance of these instruc- 
tions the Guards Brigade was moved forward to a place called 
Waterval Onder, about ten miles beyond Machadodorp, on 
the 30th of August, and it remained there until the 12th of 
September. At Machadodorp, it should be observed, the 
railway begins descending what soon becomes a deep valley 
which leads right down to the low veldt bordering Portuguese 
territory. Any advance down this valley must be somewhat 
hazardous so long as the high ground on either flank was not 
cleared of the enemy, and it was partly owing to these condi- 
tions that Pole-Carew’s force was to wait until Buller’s and 
French’s operations had developed satisfactorily on either hand. 

Barberton was captured by surprise by some of French’s 
mounted troops on the 13th of September, great quantities of 
stores being secured as well as much invaluable rolling stock. 
Buller also had made good progress beyond Lydenburg in 
very difScult country. The consequence was that when Pole- 
Carew, with the Guards and some mounted troops, advanced 
from Waterval Onder on the 12th they were troubled only by 
topographical difficulties. After proceeding along the liup. 
for about fifteen miles, the force on the 14th turned off by a 
little used track across the hills. The route taken involved an 
ascent of 2400 feet, and the Guards that day had to cut a path 
for a long distance through a tangled wilderness, ’ Roads 
terrible and ascent very steep,’ Maude wrote in the brigade 
staff diary. Next day there was a descent, and on the 16th 
and 17th the troops were obliged to traverse nearly twenty 
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miles of waterless waste before they hit off the branch line to 
Barberton and established connection with French’s force. 
After that Pole-Carew followed the railway with the Mounted 
Infantry, the Guards and some artillery, making for Komati 
Poort, which involved some hard marching in hot weather, 
the force being now down on the low veldt. Then, on the 
20th, a special request came from Lord Roberts for an effort 
to reach the frontier as soon as possible. 

* Force marched for Broken Bridge at 6 a.m.,’ Maude wrote in his 
diary for the 21st. ‘ Divisional staff could not t^ us which road 
to take, so we had to find it ourselves. Merely a tradk and very 
much up and down hill. Engineers had to work hard all day 
assisted by our men. Also large fatigue parties required to push 
the wagons along. Made most of Guards Brigade march on the 
railway line, as tire marching was easier there. Arrived at our 
bivouac at 6 p.m. No water reported nearer than two miles off, 
so went to look for some. Found some at last and arranged 
bivouac accordingly. Baggage got in very late.’ 

Of the arrival at Komati Poort on the 24th, he writes : ' Force 
marched at 6 a.m. for Komati Poort. Mounted Infantry in front, 
followed by Guards Brigade, guns, etc, Boers reported to be in 
position ahead. At 6.80 a.m. we had a long halt whilst Ihe M.I. 
reconnoitred Komati Poort. Kmgcr and 1000 men reported to 
be waiting at bridge to surrender, but tliis was only a story as usual. 

Brigade reached Komati Poort station at 9.46 a.m. where it 
halted and watered. At noon, brigade moved into bivouac at the 
junction of the Crocodile and Komati Rivers. Charming bivouac, 
excellent bathing, good water and plenty of wood. No outposts. 
Immense masses of rolling stock on Selati-Delagoa railways. 
Boers had tried to bum most of it. A Long Tom and some 
ammtmition found. Plenty of stores.’ 

Bis staff work during this advance into the extreme east of 
the Transvaal was invaluable to the brigade, his inexhaustible 
vigour and physical strength helping him to overcome ob- 
stacles of all kinds in defiance of the heat. General Pultefiey 
pays the following fine tribute to his services at the time : 
* Maude never spared himself, and if he had a fault it was 
expecting his clerks to display the some energy and lasting 
power, without sleep, as he possessed himself. The way he 
looked after the interior economy of the troops on this very 
trying march from Waterval Onder to Koumti Poort in Sep- 
tember 1900 was superb, and all who took part in it owe him 
a debt of gratitude.’ 

The attempt to give a coup de grace to the Boer forces in 
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this region had failed, even if most valuable captures had been 
made at both Barberton and Komati Poort, especially in 
respect to railway material. Although broken up as an army 
since the combat of Bergendal, large bodies of the enemy had 
retreated to the Porttiguese border ; but they had dispersed 
outwards as the forces under Buller, French and Pole-Carew 
worked eastwards tlu’ough the mountain country, the greater 
part eventually proceeding north and evading Buller. There 
was consequently no object in keeping any large force at 
Komati Poort, and two battalions of the Guards were sent 
off to Pretoria by rail on the 27th. On the 28th there was a 
ceremonial parade in honour of the King of Portugal’s birth- 
day; next day the other two Guards battalions entrained; and 
the brigade staff followed on the 80 th. Owing to the steep 
gradients leading up to Machadodorp and to congestion on 
the line, it took the staff three days to reach that place, and 
they only arrived at Pretoria on the 4th of October. Tents 
were now available, so that the Guards, after many months 
of bivouacking, found themselves temporarily under canvas, 
and it was generally understood that they would shortly embark 
for home. 

Maude had a quiet time at Pretoria for several days awaiting 
developments, considerable doubt prevailing as to the future. 
A telegram arrived from the War OflBce on the 17th to say that 
he was to go home as soon as he could be spared, as Lord 
Minto had need of his services ; but General Inigo Jones was 
unwilling to release him, although Lord Roberts was quite 
ready to assent to his departure. He had recently been suffer- 
ing a good deal from his shoulder and arm, and Colonel Magill, 
the medical officer of the Guards Brigade, was anxious that 
he should go into hospital for a time and have them properly 
attended to. ‘ So am I,’ he wrote in his diary, ‘ but duty 
comes first, and I don’t see that I can have it done yet as we are 
not sure that we shall not have to move.’ This indeed 
happened almost immediately afterwards, as two Guards 
battalions with cavalry and guns were sent out hurriedly to 
the west of Pretoria on the 20th, in view of an alarm that Boers 
were going to break through from the south on that side. 
Maude acted as staff officer to the force. Nothing happened 
however, and the column returned to the capital on the 24th, 
‘ A good deal of talk about our going home,’ he wrote in the 
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diary on the 27t]i, ‘ but I fear that it is all talk. We have 
heard so much of this sort of thing that we do not believe in 
it much.’ In the meantime the divisional organisation was 
being broken up generally throughout the theatre of war, as 
it was no longer suitable to the conditions as these were under- 
stood at Army Headquarters. This affected the 11th Division, 
and it will not be out of place to quote here an appreciation 
of Maude’s work from his old brigade and divisional com- 
mander in South Africa : 

‘ I have known Joe Maude ever since he joined the Coldstream,’ 
writes Lieut. -General Sir R. Pole-Carew. ‘ To know him was to 
love him and respect him. 

He was a first-rate adjutant of the 1st Battalion. When I 
commanded the Guards Brigade in South Africa he was my brigade- 
major, and when I afterwards was given command of the 11th 
Division I tried hard to get him appointed chief staff officer of the 
division. This however was not pci-mitted, but, as the Guards 
formed a brigade of the 11th Division, Maude was with me in 
tlie advance from Modder to Bloemfontein and to Komati Poort 
and back to Pretoria. I do not think it would be easy to find a 
better staff officer — active, energetic, full of common sense, and 
beloved by officers and men.’ 

On the 29th news came that the 8rd Grenadiers were to go 
home, but this proved to be a false alarm. Prince Christian 
Victor died that day at Pretoria, and he was buried there on 
the 1st of November, Maude making the arrangements for the 
funeral parade of the troops. That afternoon orders came 
which definitely put an end to any idea of the Grenadiers or 
any of the Guards shortly proceeding to England, for the staff, 
with two battalions, were directed to entrain for Bloemfontein 
with the object of forming a flying column to act in that 
vicinity. The fact was that it was already becoming apparent 
that the war was by no means over. It was taking a purely 
guerilla character — a character which it however had been 
maintaining in the Orange River Colony for the previous seven 
months. 

They arrived at Bloemfontein on the 6th, where General 
Hunter took up general command a day or two later. It 
speedily transpired that there was but little prospect of the 
Guards being formed into a flying column — it was indeed 
already becoming apparent that the proper functions of in- 
fantry in the guerilla warfare that was , now in progress con- 
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sisted in guarding railways, in securing communications, 
watching important strategical points such as drifts over big 
rivers, and in forming pivots to act as bases for really mobile 
columns composed of guns and mounted troops to hinge them- 
selves upon^ Under the circunastances, Maude became very 

anxious to go home with a view to having his shoulder seen 
to and to then proceeding to Canada, and he communicated 
with the staff at Pretoria on the subject. ‘ I have nothing 
to do here,’ he wrote in his diary on the 6th. On the 16th, 
however, news arrived that the Boers were certainly going 
to invade Cape Colony, and this at once threw important 
responsibilities on his shoulders ; for it was decided that the 
Guards should be distributed along the Orange Biver to hold 
the drifts, and their disposition for this purpose, and the ad- 
ministrative arrangements connected therewith, practically 
devolved upon him. It took a few days to make the necessary 
arrangements and to get the detachments into position. 
General Jones’ headquarters being at Springfontein on the 
16th and moving on to Norval’s Pont on the 20th. The other 
two Guards battalions were in due course brought down from 
the Transvaal, 

A somewhat anxious time followed. The force available 
to hold the long line of the Orange River between Aliwal North 
and the railway bridge over the river between De Aar and 
Kimberley was manifestly insufficient for the purpose. Maude 
not unnaturally felt anxious, as a hostile irruption into Cape 
Colony was bound to create an awkward military situation 
and might prove a signal for a rebellion. ‘ Applied to Hunter 
for Wo more battalions to hold this line ; posts are terribly 
weak and must be cut off if Boers cross in any force ; river is 
very low and fordable almost anywhere,’ Maude wrote in his 
diary on the 28th. ‘ Great talk of a rising in Cape Colony, 
but I rather doubt it ; martial law should be proclaimed 
everywhere,’ is an entry on the 2nd of December. Lord 
Roberts, it should be mentioned, had handed over command 
to Lord Kitchener at Pretoria on the 29th of November 
preparatory to going home. 

A fortnight of considerable suspense ensued for the wardens 
of the marches of the ‘ Old Colony,’ small bodies of the enemy 
being seen from time to time on the north side of the Orange 
Biver, and the ever-active De Wet manifesting a threatening 
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activity in the south-eastern regions of the Orange River 
Colony. At last intelligence reached Norval’s Pont to the 
effect that 700 Boers had crossed between Bethulie and Aliwal 
North on the previous night, and on the morrow tidings came 
to hand that another hostile force was over the river at a 
point considerably to the west of Norval’s Pont. Cape Colony 
had in fact been invaded by two hostile forces, which were 
respectively under Kritzinger and Hertzog, operating a long 
way apart. The effort to prevent the anticipated offensive 
stroke on the part of the Boers by holding the drifts — or 
several of them — ^had failed, as Maude had indeed fully foreseen 
would happen if the enemy really meant business. A new 
situation had arisen calling for prompt and vigorous measures. 
Mobile columns had to be created without a moment’s delay 
to grapple with the hostile commandos which had overflowed 
the barrier. Instructions had to be sent in all directions. And 
an immense amount of organising work was imposed upon 
Maude, as he was for the moment virtually in the position 
of chief staff ofl&cer on the Cape Colony ftontier, called upon 
to make proposals to Lord Etchener and General Hunter 
as to how this new situation was to be met. His proposals 
were approved. Then on the 19 th, northern Cape Colony 
was broken up into ‘ command areas * ; all its western part 
was placed under the orders of General Inigo Jones, and 
the organisation and spheres of responsibility were thereby 
regularised. 

During the next two days troops which were hurried down 
ftom the north by rail came pouring through Norval’s Pont, 
and on the 24th General Jones’ headquarters moved to Naauw- 
poort and lived in a train, A number of mobile columns 
were already in full cry after the intruders and within a few 
days were hunting Kritzinger and Hertzog hither and thither 
through the difficult hilly country of which northern Cape 
Colony for the most part consists. The districts involved 
were all placed imder martial law, all the troops whether 
sedentary or nomadic in the western area were controlled 
from Naauwpoort, and the general management and the 
switching about of the columns was for all practical purposes 
in the hands of Maude. 

Although his personal inclinations were for active work in 
the field such as the numerous column commanders were 
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caiTying on, rather than for the duty of pulling the strings 
from an ofl&eei, he certainly could not now complain of having 
nothing to do. But the work, if not in all respects congenial, 
was remarkably interesting and of the highest importance. 
Bndeavouring to outwit the extremely agile Boer com- 
mandants working under Kritidnger and Hertzog by following 
up their movements and those of the pursuing force on the 
map, gave ample scope alike for ingenuity and for foresight. 
Dealing with the innumerable administrative problems that 
were involved, and sending the requisite orders by telegram 
to large numbers of different military authorities scattered 
about the area, many of them perpetu^y on the move, taxed 
Maude’s memory, involved heavy labour and demanded con- 
stant concentration of thought. But in spite of all efforts of 
the staff and of the active and energetic column commanders, 
the enemy detachments could never be brought properly to 
book. They raided townships and farms, they turned up 
at unexpected points, and, woist of all, they were ever man- 
aging to work further and further southwards into the heart 
of Cape Colony. ‘ Went for a short walk,’ Maude notes in 
his diary on the 4th of January ; ‘ first time I have stirred 
out of the railway carriage for four days.’ To a man of his 
exceptionally active habits such a life must have been par- 
ticularly trying. Colonel D. Haig however arrived a day or 
two later to take over general charge of the mobile columns 
in this part of the theatre of war, and this lightened Maude’s 
responsibilities. Thenceforward General Inigo Jones was in 
command only of the sedentary troops, although for practical 
purposes it was impossible sometimes to draw a hard and 
fast line between what were mobile troops and what were 
sedentary troops. 

During the next three weeks the hunting of Kritzinger’s 
and Hertzog’s commandos continued without any very satis- 
factory results ; but the work was considerably less fixan ti u g 
for Maude than it had been during recent weeks, owing to 
the mobile columns that were pursuing and trying to destroy 
the roving hostile bands being now under an independent 
command. The nomadic parties of Boers that were wandering 
about in Cape Colony at this time were, however, merely the 
forerunners of what was intended to be a much more serious 
invasi6n™an invasion for which they were preparing the way 
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by drawing the British mounted forces in the colony away to 
the south. At an important Boer gathering that took place 
in the centre of the Orange Eiver Colony on the 26th, it was 
decided that De Wet should undertake this, and he at once 
gathered forces together and proceeded southwards. Lord 
Kitchener speedily heard of what was brewing. He immedi- 
ately set all the forces that could be spared from the Orange 
Biver Colony and from the Transvaal in motion to try and 
head De Wet off. They potned towards the Orange River 
by rail, some of them moved on into Cape Colony, and General 
N. G. Lyttelton was given a general superintendence over the 
operations. 

General Lyttelton arrived at Naauwpoort on the 4th of 
February, and his forces assembled rapidly from various 
quarters. But in spite of their efforts they were unable to 
prevent De Wet either from reaching the Orange River, or 
from crossing it — ^which he did on the 10th about forty miles 
west of Norval’s Pont. There followed what has come to be 
called the * Great De Wet Himt.’ The invaders were headed 
off from the east and south and were herded across the De Aar- 
Kimberley railway into north-western Cape Colony, and 
they thus moved out of the area for which General Inigo J ones 
was especially responsible, while Lyttelton moved to De Aar. 
A special letter had been addressed to Pretoria with regard 
to Maude’s going to Canada on the day before De Wet’s 
incursion, but the situation created by the invasion prevented 
Lord Kitchener from entertaining the request for the moment. 
For although the activities of De Wet’s force hardly in- 
creased the responsibilities of the staff at Naauwpoort after 
he had once been turned away westwards, the commandos 
which had crossed the border some weeks before were still in 
the field and giving a great deal of trouble. Aimoured trains 
were proving of considerable use at times in dealing with 
these, and that there was plenty to think about at Naauw- 
poort is shown by the following entries in Maude’s diary at 
this time : 

22.2.1. Wire between Hanover and Eiohmond cut. Rosmead 
heard heavy firing towards Cephanje^oort, and so Donald with 
his mounted men moved out from Rosmead to Middelburg at 
2 P.M. Firing had ceased by then. No. 8 train sent to watch 
line near Bangor and to go on to Cradock if all dear in the 
momins. . . . 
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25.2.1. Fish River attacked at 4 a.m. Sent armoured train 
from Rnsmpad which soon scattered Boers. Roodehoogte occu- 
pied by Boers at 9 a.m. and station burnt. Sent 150 of 7th 
I^siliers to occupy it. Gorringe and Herbert drove Boers 
towards Spitzkop. Henniker’s armoured train engaged, but gun 
broke down. . . . 

28.8.1. Heard at 11.80 a.m. that 800 Boers were at Blauw- 
krans. As these were practically outside the mobile columns, 
directed Norval’s Pont and Colesberg to send at once every 
available man to try and drive them bank from heading south 
or east. ... 

(Most of the names do not appear on the General Map ; 
the passages are merely quoted in illustration.) 

De Wet was in due course hunted back again from the north- 
western region over the De Aar-Bumberley railway and, 
under pressure of Colonel Plumer and other active column 
commanders, was driven eastwards along the south side of 
the Orange River trying to escape into the Orange River 
Colony, having been very roughly handled. The river was 
in flood in the early days of March and his position a very 
aiudous one, but he succeeded at last in getting across not far 
from Norval’s Pont on the night of the 28th of February. 
This greatly eased Lord Kitchener’s anxieties as regards Cape 
Colony, and on the 6th of February he telegraphed to intimate 
that Maude might now go home. Maude consequently left 
Naauwpooit for Cape Town on the 9th, sailed in the Dtmvegan 
Castle on the 18th, and landed at Southampton on the 80th, 
a little more than fifteen months after quitting England. 

His record during the South African War was a good one, 
and he was perhaps somewhat unfortunate in not getting 
better opportunities of displaying his merits in responsible 
positions. As brigade-major he made a reputation for him- 
self ; but the scope was necessarily somewhat limited, and he 
missed the severest fighting that the Guards Brigade was 
engaged in, owing to not arriving at the front until January 
1900. Had Army Headquarters assented to his fairing up 
the post of chief staff officer with the 11th Division, as 
General Pole-Carew wished, it might well have made a con- 
siderable difference in his career in the immediately succeeding 
years. Perhaps the most valuable service that he performed 
during the campaign was at the time when the Boers crossed 
the Orange River into Cape Colony in December 1900 and 
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during the immediately succeeding weeks, work for which 
he got little credit and gained no reward, because Lord 
Kitchener could hardly be expected to help an officer whom 
the War Office were at the time trying to withdraw from him. 

From the point of view of his prospects in the service, his 
leaving the theatre of war at the very time when there was 
such an opening for a man of his capacity, his vigour and his 
standing in the army, could hardly be otherwise than detri- 
mental to his interests. But, having once accepted the appoint- 
ment on Lord Minto’s staff, he had no option in the matter. 
He received the D.S.O. for his services under Lord Roberts, 
and he appears to have preferred this to receiving a brevet- 
lieutenant-colonelcy which, considering that he was a com- 
paratively junior major in the army, would have been of 
great help to him in future years. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE TIME IN CANADA 

A DAY or two after arriving in London and reporting liimself 
Maude went to Miss Keyser’s Hospital to have his shoulder 
attended to, and he remained there under treatment during 
the early part of April. After this there were various arrange- 
ments to malce before he could proceed to assume his new post. 
But he sailed with Mrs Maude and his three children and 
household on the 16th of May in the Lusitania of the Allan 
Line, reached Montreal on the 27th, where Lord Minto’s 
private railway car was ready to meet them, and they 
went on to Ottawa that night, settling shortly afterwards at 
Rideau Cottage, two miles from that pleasant city, in the 
grounds of Government House. Diiring the voyage home 
from Cape Town and the interval before arriving at the 
Dominion capital, he had read all books about Canada that 
he could lay hands on. 

The appointment which Maude was taking up was a military 
one in name rather than in reality. The Military Secretary 
of a Viceroy, be the Viceroy the Sovereign’s representative in 
a self-governing Dominion or in the East Indies, holds what 
is virtually a household position and is concerned only in very 
limited degree with questions affecting fighting forces. He 
is responsible for many matters in coimection with vice-regal 
ceremonial and with vice-regal exercise of hospitality, and the 
management and administration of vice-regal tours falls 
mainly to his lot. The post is one which calls for organis- 
ing powers, for the exercise of tact not uncombined with 
uncompromising firmness at times, and for the possession 
of engaging social qualifications. But the occupant of 
the appointment has no executive military responsibilities, 
although questions may from time to time arise in connectiou 
with the local army or with the loc^ militia, as the ease may 
be, in regard to which his chief may be glad of the counsel of 
a soldier with whom he is in intimate personal relations. 

70 
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Quitting South Africa to take up a post such as this, at a time 
when young and active officers of nerve and experience were 
badly wanted for commanding columns and for carrying on 
staff work in connection with the puzzling situations that arise 
in partisan warfare, could not be expected to forward Maude’s 
prospects in the service. But he had committed himself to 
the post many months before, at a juncture when no one 
foresaw that the struggle with the Boers would last so long 
or would take such a peculiar form as it eventually did. 

As Viceroy of the Dominion of Canada, Lord Minto was in 
a position on all fours with that of a constitutional monarch. 
He was head of the State, but he was ruler merely in name. 
Executive power rested for all practical purposes absolutely 
in the hands of the representatively chosen Government, and 
whatever might be his own opinion as to the expediency or 
otherwise of the proceedings and decisions of that body, he 
was virtually bound to endorse them. 

In so far as the military position in Canada at this time was 
concerned, a somewhat divided form of responsibility in the 
matter of defence existed, A small Imperial Force of British 
Begular Troops, under command of a British general officer 
and administered and controlled by the War Office, provided 
the garrisons for the naval stations of Halifax and Esquimault. 
There was also a local force, comprising an exiguous nucleus 
of permanent troops maintained mainly for instructional 
purposes, and a conriderable body of very loosely organised 
and almost wholly imtraincd non-permanent troops or militia, 
the whole usually xmder command of a British general officer 
lent to the local Government by the War Office. This latter 
post was held in 1901 by Major-General R. H. O'Grady Haly, 
who was no longer on the active list, largely as a consequence 
of the abnormal condition which had been created throughout 
the Empire by the South African War. 

The new Military Secretary speedily discovered that there 
was a task before him which would tax his capabilities of 
methodical organisation. Their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of York (now Their Majesties Bong (Jeorge and 
Queen Mary) were to make a progress in state through Canada 
in, the autumn, arriving in September, The programme for 
the visit had to be drawn up, aU the multifarious arrangements 
iuvolvedin connection with it had to be elaborated, and Maude’s 
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experience of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897 had 
taught him — ^liad his own keen perception of the fitness of 
things not assured him of it in any ease — that this prospective 
Royal Tour must be prepared for systematically, presciently, 
and with meticulous care. The whole business was in practice 
handed over to him to dear with, and the effect upon local 
opinion of his attitude in regard to the matter and of his 
methods of proceeding, and particularly their effect upon local 
opinion as this was reflected in the columns of the local Press, 
afforded him an interesting and an instructive insight into the 
habits of mind that are apt to prevail in a State of somewhat 
recent origin. 

The painstaldng care with which details of the programme 
W'ere being formulated, the systematic manner in which 
seeming trifles were being provided for, the exhaustive in- 
structions which were being issued to everybody who was in 
any way connected with the ceremonial that was to be ob- 
served under various conditions and in different localities, 
furnished the Fourth Estate with material for uninformed 
criticism and derisive comment, which was directed at the 
vice-regal entoxirage as a whole, but of which Maude was the 
principal butt. Nor did the invariable courtesy shown by 
the ll^tary Secretary to young and enterprising journalists, 
combined as it was with an obvious capacity for keeping them 
in their place, make these penmen any the less disposed to 
exercise their wits at his expense in the newspapers whose 
staffs they adorned. The very fact that he completely ignored 
aU attacl^ made upon him, and that he took the pleasantries of 
which he was the object in disconcerting and even irritating 
good part, served as a stimulus to their literary activities. 
‘ Maude, Minto and Co., with their fuss, feathers and red tape,’ 
was quite a common heading in the newspapers ; the 
better-class Canadians deplored such conduct and they could 
not understand his being amused instead of feeling hurt by 
such attacks. Still, it is but just to place on record that 
when the progress of Their Royal EGghnesses through the wide 
expanse of the great Dominion had become an accomplished 
fact, when it had become patent to all and sundry that the 
whole programme had been gone through without the slightest 
hitch, when the people of Canada (including the journalistic 
world) realised that the unqualified success of the entu’c pro- 
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ceedings was reflecting credit on their country and themselves 
— ^whoever it might be who had pulled the strings — ^the Press 
admitted in a most sportsmanlike manner that it had made a 
mistake, and praises were showered by it directly and in- 
directly upon Maude. The Military Secretary had taught 
this new country that the practices of the old were not wholly 
without merit. Even the youngest amongst us at times has 
something to learn. 

An imtoward event, the murder of Mr. McKinley the Presi- 
dent of the United States, occurred two or three days before 
the eagerly awaited visitors arrived in Canada. The Ottawa 
Government were with good reason seriously perturbed ; it 
was even debated whether the tour ought not to be abandoned, 
or at all events be much abridged, so as to reduce any risks 
that might be run by the distinguished guests. Maude was 
much concerned when he heard of this, realising what an un- 
fortunate effect the adoption of counsels of excessive prudence 
might have upon public opinion ; but the Government 
speedily came to the conclusion that the proper course was to 
carry out the programme as already drawn up. Special steps 
were however taken to safeguard the Duke and Duchess and 
to keep watch on the huge stretches of railroad which were 
to be. traversed, and the police authorities of the Dominion 
spent some weeks of great anxiety. 

The Royal Party arrived at Quebec in the specially com- 
missioned Ophir on the 16th of September ; two days were 
spent in the historic capital of the French Canadians, and a 
full programme was carried out, after which the Royal Train 
proceeded to Montreal. In addition to the suite of the Duke 
and Duchess of York, Their Royal Highnesses were accom- 
panied during their tour by the Governor-General and Lady 
Minto, with representatives of their household and staff, the 
party requiring two trains, one besides the actual Royal Train 
for the Viceroy’s household, the Press, etc. Two more days 
were passed at Montreal and the distinguished visitors reached 
Ottawa on the 20th, where four days were spent. Then the 
Royal Train proceeded westwards by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to Vancouver, where it arrived on the 80th, a stay 
of some hours having been made at the three principal places 
on the route, Winnipeg, Reginaj and Calgary. From Van- 
couver the tour was continued by the s.s. Empress of India 
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to Victoria in Vancouver’s Island, and back. On the return 
journey eastwards a special halt was made at Banff in the 
Rockies, to permit the Duke, with Lord Minto and portions 
of the suites, to proceed on a shooting trip, while the Duchess 
with Lady Minto and the ladies remained at Banff. The 
Royal Train arrived at Toronto on the 10th of October, and 
a four days’ stay was made there admitting of a visit to Niagara. 
On the way from Toronto to Halifax the Royal Party paid 
visits of a few houi’s to Hamilton, Kingston, Sherbrook and 
St. John’s, arriving at the port of departure on the 19th, and 
H.M.S. Ophir sailed east at daybreak on the 21st. 

In connection with every place where a stay was made 
during this Royal Progress — except at Banff where the hall 
partook of an unofficial character — a programme had been 
drawn up in advance, fixing the exact hour when presentations 
of addresses, military reviews, special processions, acceptances 
of honorary degrees by His Royal Highness at abodes of 
learning, presentations of colours to regiments and of decora- 
tions and medals to individuals for the South African War, 
social functions, visits to places of particular interest, and so 
forth, were to take place. Full instructions concerning salutes 
and escorts had been issued well in advance. Everybody con- 
cerned in the ceremonies and receptions, and in the movement 
by railway and by road and by ship, knew exactly what they 
had to do. Nothing had been overlooked, the whole trans- 
action amoimted to a triumph of foresight and of organisa- 
tion, and practically all this was the work of Maude. From 
the point of view of control and management, it was in fact 
a one-man show. Lord Minto’s staff sometimes wondered 
what would happen if the Military Secretary were by some 
mischance to become hora de combat. ‘ On the principle of 
** if you want a thing well done, do it yourself ” Joe worked 
out everything personally and kept the details in his own 
hands,’ writes Major A. C. Morrison-Bell, who was one of the 
A.D.C.’s. 

In connection with this Royal Tour Maude incurred a certain 
amoimt of personal unpopularity in localities winch time did 
not perjoiit of the Duke and Duchess visiting, and amongst 
individuals who for various reasons could not be presented 
or who were not taken quite so seriously as they took them- 
selves. This was inevitable, as the Military Secretary well 
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knew. He remained undisturbed, satisfied that he had done 
his best and that the conduet and management of the Pro- 
gress had met the requirements of the case. The journey 
to Victoria and back had moreover made him acquainted 
with a region previously unknown to him, and in this respect 
Mrs. Maude, who had accompanied Lady Minto, had enjoyed 
a like experience. He received the C.M.G. in recognition of 
his services. 

The whole question of Canadian defence and of the possible 
development of the fi gh tin g resources of the Dominion in the 
interests of the Empire as a whole, was beginning to engage 
the attention of the Home Government and of the War Office 
in the latter part of 1901, although interest in military 
matters was naturally in the main riveted upon the progress 
of the South African War. Maude had however been asked 
by the War Office to take note of the position of affairs in the 
part of the Empire that he was going to, and to communicate 
his views on the subject privately from time to time. 

‘ Ever since I landed in Canada,* he wrote to Colonel (now Lieut.- 
General Sir E. A.) Altham on the 81st of October, ‘ I have had my 
hands absolutely full with the organisation of the preparations for 
the Royal Visit. Knowing as you do the extent of this coimtry, 
you will readily realise that it has been almost more than one person 
could do, and of course the fact that I have never been in Canada 
before made it all the more difficult for me. However, owing to 
the great assistance and the hearty co-operation of the various 
officials throughout the coimtry, we have managed to make a 
fairly good job of it, and now that H.M.S. Ophir has sailed for 
England, I hope that I shall have a little more time to give to 
other matters. 

... At present oiving to the short time I have been in the 
country and to the causes above mentioned, I can scarcely say 
that I have grasped fully the details of the whole system ; and, 
as you know, it is difficult in this country to pick up information 
quicMy, owing to the fact that if Imperitd officers are too eager in 
trying to find out about such matters, their action is liable to be 
misunderstood and resented as unnecessary interference.* 

The attitude of the Dominion Government in connection 
with projects for common defence within the Empire was not 
marked by much enthusiasm for the cause at this time. Sir 
W. Laurier, the Prenaier, maintained reserve, and he had given 
but scanty encoinagement to the desire of large portions of 
the community to provide contingents of troops for the opera- 
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tions against the Boers on a scale analogous to that adopted by 
Australia, New Zealand, and some of the Crown Colonies. 
The Canadian Executive moreover was not prepared to make 
any contribution to the Imperial Navy, although willing to 
enjoy the benefit of its protection. Maude however was not 
unduly discouraged, he continued to communicate his views 
from time to time privately to the War Office, and he studied 
the problems connected with the local military organisation 
with assiduity. He speedily discovered that a special com- 
mittee of military experts had been sent out from home at 
the request of the Canadian Government so far back as 1898, 
and that this body had submitted a full and illuminating 
report on the subject. But, as is not unusual in like cases in 
the United Kingdom, the document had been pigeon-holed, 
and it did not take the Military Secretary long to perceive that, 
for a country with some five and a half million inhabitants, a 
vast land frontier, and a lengthy coastline, the means existing 
for self-defence were deplorably backward. However, in July 
of 1902, the South African War being at an end, Major-Gener^ 
the Earl of Dundonald arrived to take up the appointment of 
Commandant of the Militia. 

Lord Dundonald had interested himself in the problems 
involved in the constitution of a citizen army, had commanded 
moimted forces imder Sir R. Buller in South Africa that were 
largely composed of contingents from Dominions and Colonies, 
and had been specially chosen by Lord Roberts as an officer 
who, owing to his varied experience and to his reputation as 
a leader in the field, as also owing to the attention that he had 
devoted to the subject of making the most of the martial in- 
stincts of a population indisposed to undergo militaiy training 
of an exacting Mnd, seemed particularly well fitted for the post. 
This appointment, it may be observed, bad never proved to 
be a bed of roses for any soldier bent on improving the system 
in the past, although there were plenty of officers and men 
within the Mihtia itself who were fully alive to the short- 
comings of the organisation to which they belonged. The 
fact that certain improvised units had proved themselves 
under the pecidiar conditions attending hostilities on the 
veldt as effioient combatants as had British regular regiments 
during the South African War, was moreover at this time 
fostering the notion that the importance attributed by pro- 
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fessional soldiers to training was the mere outeome of pre< 
judice. The Dominion G-ovemment also was, excusably 
enough, very jealous of Imperial interference in any shape, 
a circumstance for which the uninformed condition of pubhc 
opinion m the United Kingdom concerning States that were 
then — and indeed sometimes are still — characterised as ‘ col- 
onies,’ was in no small degree to blame. The incoming Com- 
mandant of the Militia was in fact taking up an appointment 
wliich was, in the nature of things, hedged around with pitfalls. 
Tliis Maude, who had made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the Militia organisation, such as it was, by the summer of 
1902, realised from the first. 

Still, the arrival of the new commandant was greeted with 
unmistakable satisfaction by the country and by the Militia, 
and marked progress was made during the remainder of 1902 
and during 190S in respect to the training, and also to certain 
points in connection with the organisation of the local forces. 
Public opinion in Canada was a good desd concerned with 
regard to the subject as a whole in 1908. The progressive 
action of Australia and New Zealand in respect to accepting 
a reasonable share of responsibility for their own security, 
was not without its effect in bringing home to the people of 
the Dominion the somewhat ignominious position in which 
they stood, and the question of defence was taken up with an 
interest that had not previously been displayed in Government 
circles. A new Canadian MHitia Act was drafted; in Iiis 
-endeavours to improve the training and to develop the fighting 
efficiency of the local forces, Lord Dundonald for the time being 
received a gratifying support from the Ministry ; the completi 9 n 
of a local rifle factory at Quebec just about this time gave 
promise that the crying need of an adequate reserve of small 
arms would shortly diminish ; and contracts were entered into 
for the supply of a number of the 18-pounder guns which the 
Home Government had decided to adopt. 

Maude watched these proceedings with interest, from time 
to time he gave the War Office the benefit of his views privately, 
and he kept the Intelligence Department in London well 
acquainted with any changes worth noting that were taking 
place. Sir P. Borden, the Minister of Militia, proceeded to 
England in the autumn of 1908 with the <b^t of the new 
Militia Act for discussion with the home authorities, and Lord 
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Minto’s Military Secretary then wrote a letter on the subject to 
the private secretary of Mr. Arnold-Forster, the Secretary of 
State for War, some passages from which deserve quoting : 

I do not believe that it would be necessary or even advis- 
able to have a number of Imperial officers on the headquarters 
staff in Canada, provided that there were Canadian officers fit to 
undertake such duties. There are many excellent officers in the 

Canadian Militia, some of whom, such as , are well known in 

England. The drawback is that they have had no opportunity 
of getting a thorough staff training, and I cannot help thinking 
that if some system could be introduced offering inducements to 
a certain niunber of the smartest Canadian officers to attend the 
Staff College annually in England, Canada would soon produce 
staff officers fitted in every way for the important duties of the 
headquarters staff. ... I have mentioned tlie headquarters staff 
primarily as being of first importance, but the lack of staff training 
of course permeates the whole of the Militia district staffs through- 
out Canada. 

As regard the new Militia Act, I should like to mention three 
points : (a) The position of the Governor-General as Commander- 
in-Chief, representing His Majesty; (6) The command of the 
Canadian Militia; (c) The relative rank of Imperial officers 
serving in Canada. 

As regards the first point, it is most important that the Gover- 
nor-General, as His Majesty’s representative, should be recognised 
as the Commander-in-Chief. In the draft of the Act whicli I saw 
some time ago, this was not clearly brought out and I feel sure 
that occasions may arise in the future, as they have done in the 
past, where the knowledge that he holds this position may be of 
great value to the Governor-General. I have never understood 
why it is that, whereas the Governor-General of Australia is shown 
in the Army List as Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief, 
the Governor-General of Canada is shown as the Governor-General 
of the Dominion of Canada, and Commander-in-Chief in Prince 
Edward Island only ; but I suppose that there is some reason 
for this. 

The second point, namely the command of the Militia, is one that 
I know will be raised, Sir F. Borden holding that the chid command 
of the same should be thrown open to Canadian officci-s. There 
is a certain strong feeling that tms should be done, but I do not 
believe that this extends to the more thoughtful and best officers 
of the Militia. Personally I think that there are many reasons 
which would make such a scheme undesirable. I Icnow that Sir 
F. Borden’s idea is that the appointment of a Canadian should 
only be made permissible, and he by no means intends to appoint 
a Canadian himself forthwith ; but if the Militia Act made such a 
thing possible a situation might easily arise where a weak Ministry 
or a weak Minister of Militia might be rmwillingly forced into 
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appointing a Canadian. Not only is there at present no officer 
fitted by staff training to assume chief command, but, even if 
there were, such an officer would find himself in a position embrac- 
ing many difficulties from which an Imperial officer would be free. 
The chief of these is the question of political patrona|[e, which 
permeates public life here and which does much to stimt the 
growth and efficiency of the Militia. An Imperial officer has no 
ties with Canada and can resist this to a certain extent, but a 
Canadian officer in chief command would find the pressure brought 
to bear on him politically from without absolutely irresistible. . . . 

[Maude went on to discuss the question of uniting the appoint- 
ment of Commandant of the Militia with that of General Officer 
commanding the Imperial troops ; but as the Imperial troops 
were withdrawn about two years later, this matter is of no interest 
now. 

The third point was one of detail. It may be mentioned that 
under the MUitia Act, as finally passed, the Governor-General 
was given the position of Commander-in-Chief, that Maude’s 
suggestion as to Canadian officers going to the Staff College was 
adopted some little time afterwards, and that the creation of a 
Militia Council in the following year put an end to the appoint- 
ment of Commandant of the Iffilitia.] 

It will thus be seen that although Maude’s position was in 
the main not a military one, he contrived to keep himself 
closely in touch with military matters in the part of the world 
where he now found himself, and was able to afford useful 
assistance to his military superiors at home. Still, questions 
of this kind only represented a small part of the subjects which 
he was called upon to deal with in his official capacity, sec- 
retarial duties being his main concern. One of the most 
important and the most exacting functions which the entour- 
age of a Governor-General is called upon to fulfil is that of 
acting, so to speak, as a buffer between the Sovereign’s Repre- 
sentative and politicians or others who, if accorded interviews 
or audiences, may be placed in a position to quote some opinion 
expressed by BQs Excellency when off his guard, the publica- 
tion of which would be inappropriate. For a duty of this kind 
Maude, having girded on his armour of breeding, discrimina- 
tion, candour, and firmness, was particularly well fitted. ‘ If 
he was at all open to criticism,’ writes Sir Joseph Pope, who 
was Under Secretary of State at the time, ‘it was for a quality 
in which I specially delighted, that is, his spirit of sincerity 
and frankness.’ He made some enemies,»no doubt, from time 
to time, but by his management of matters of this kind he 
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contributed to no small degree towards ensuring the success 
of Lord Minto’s viceroyalty. 

He also had to figure prominently in the social gatherings 
at Government House, and although he had no special 1i1rir>g 
for such entertainments he played his part so conscientiously 
and effectively that he conveyed to His Excellency’s guests 
the impression that he delighted in the occupation. At the 
balls he always made a point of dancing with those who seemed 
not to be enjoying their fair share, just as he had done thirty 
years before as a youngster in London. All the arrangements 
when his chief was performing some State ceremonial or some 
public act he kept in his hands. In accordance with his bent 
for centralisation he managed all the most trivial details in 
respect to the Viceroy’s numerous tours through different 
portions of the Dominion himself. Everything on such 
occasions invariably went like clockwork, thanks to his genius 
for organisation and to his mastery of detail. He could 
always carry the programmes for several different transactions 
of this Icind in his head at one time. ‘ Just send this wire to 
Winnipeg about detraining the horses and carriages to-morrow 
night,’ he would say to one of the A.D.C,’s while he was in 
the act of putting the finishing touch to, say, a medal presenta- 
tion at Toronto. 

‘ I was always immensely attracted by Ms great personal charm,’ 
writes Captain Harry Graham, an old Coldstreamer who was 
A.D.C. to Lord Minto for some part of the time that Maude was 
in Canada, ‘ by the constant unselfishness he displayed in little 
everyday matters wMoh greatly endeared Mm to his colleagues, 
by Ms wonderful industry and devotion to Ms work, and by Ms 
unfailing cheerfuMess and good humour. He was rather quiet 
and reserved, but tMs did not conceal the strength and self-con- 
fidence that underlay a somewhat shy and diffident manner. 

Even in those days he had opportunities of displaying the re- 
markable talents as an organiser wMch were afterwards to stand 
Mm in such good stead, and that swiftness of decision wMeh made 
him an ideal leader. I never met so conscientious a worker. No 
detail was too unimportant for him to trouble hirriself about ; and 
he possessed a capacity for taking pains which certainly amounted 
to genius. Besides all tMs, his strong sense of humour, Ms love 
of cMldren, and Ms keeimess as a sportsman made him an ideal 
companion, wMle Ms devotion and loyalty to his cMef and Ms 
subordinates never failed.’ 

The mode of life obtaining in the country afforded him 
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plenty of opportunity for exercise and for keeping Tiimself in 
training, as was his wont. In the winter time he made a 
practice of running with the Ottawa Harriers once a week, 
which meant a paper-chase. Sometimes he ran as hare and 
sometimes with the pack, and when acting as hare he constantly 
gave evidence of possessing a wonderful eye for country, 
seeming to know by instinct where he would run risk of being 
viewed and where he was sure to travel concealed. Ice sports 
he enjoyed and took part in, but especially in their more active 
forms of ski-ing and tobogganing — circling in a posture of 
rigid discomfort around an orange according to the tenets of 
the English school of skating did not appeal to him. 

* Joe used to turn out regularly for the hockey matches played on 
the private link between the House and the Stables,’ Major 
Morrison-Bell writes, ‘.and he certainly pulled his full weight in a 
team of amateurs more noticeable for their zeal than for their 
science. Some of the stable lads — Canadian boys brought up on 
the ice from their cradles — could make rings round us all, and a 
thrilling rush down the rink by the Military Secretary generally 
ended in two of these little mosquitoes sailing in and taking away 
the “ puck ” out of the very mouth of the goal.’ 

In the summer he spent many spare hours on the Ottawa 
River and, being an old ‘ wet bob,’ he could manage a canoe 
on its water like a native. Moreover, Mrs. Maude and he often 
went prolonged trips in a small naphtha launch through the 
network of channels and lakes which form such a feature of 
Eastern Ontario, cooking on the banks and putting up for the 
night at village inns. In this pleasant fashion they were able 
to traverse the Rideau Lakes and the Rideau Canal, to pass 
in and out amongst the Thousand Islands where the lowest of 
the great inland seas merges gradually into the channel of the 
St. Lawrence, and to make a voyage down the artificial chan- 
nels with their chain of locks by which great vessels feom the 
West find their way down to Montreal. In their last year in 
the country they were accompanied on some of these excur- 
sions by Mrs. Maude’s sister, who was with them on a visit 
from England, and by their eldest daughter Stella, now ten 
years old. In connection with the children it maybe mentioned 
that while in Canada Maude instituted a plan, which he con- 
tinued for years after, of drilling the trio for a quarter of an 
hour before breakfast every morning, out of doors if possible. 
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and that he was just as strict during the observance as if they 
had been soldiers, although ‘ off parade ’ the most affectionate 
of fathers. Members of the local social clubs did not for a long 
time altogether appreciate his disinclination to make free use 
of those institutions ; they were somewhat disposed to attri- 
bute this attitude to an aloofness which was altogether foreign 
to Maude’s character. But when they learnt that the reason 
for it was that he disliked the constant whiskies and sodas, 
and that he hesitated to hurt the feelings of hospitable mem- 
bers by refusing — ^it is a difficulty which others from the Old 
Country also feel at times when visiting the Empire overseas 
— ^they were perfectly satisfied. 

He found time in the sunamer of 1908 to make a trip to the 
United States, in the course of which he visited a number of 
the more important of the battlefields of the War of Secession, 
in the annals of which he was greatly interested and with the 
story of which he was familiar. He likewise explored the 
earlier history of the States, especially in connection with the 
War of Independence. The time devoted to these studies 
did not however prevent his mastering available literature 
concerning the Dominion itself. Thanks to his application, 
to his excellent memory, and to the facility with which he 
could absorb the contents of unexhilarating official documents, 
his knowledge of the country that was his temporary home was 
almost encyclopaedical before he left it. They used to say 
of him that he must in some former state have been a dweller 
in Canada, so fully was he acquainted with its past, its physical 
features, its products and its forms of administration. 

When he took up his appointment Lord Minto had already 
been two and a half years at Ottawa, and the Governor- 
General was due to give way to a successor in the latter part 
of 1908 ; but he was asked to remain on another year, and bis 
staff naturally remained on with lum. As it happened, some 
awkward questions arose diiring the last year of his extended 
viceroyalty. It had been agreed early in the year 1908 that 
a difference of opinion which liad developed between the 
Canadian Government and the United States concerning the 
boundary of Alaslca should be referred to a specially con- 
stituted tribunal in London composed of representatives of 
the Empire and of the United States, and on this the Lord 
Chief Justice of England was the principal Commissioner on 
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the side of the Empire, having two Canadian representatives 
associated with him. The verdict was given against Canada 
on some of the more important points, owing to the Lord Chief 
Justice concurring in the American point of view. This caused 
some commotion in the Dominion, and Sir W. Laurier publicly 
hinted that Ottawa ought to possess treaty-making powers 
— overlooking the obvious connection that exists between 
treaty-making powers and the power to enforce treaties when 
made. The matter blew over in due course; but a more 
serious trouble came about in connection with Lord Dundonald 
in the summer of 1904. 

On the 7th June the Commandant of the Militia, in the 
course of a speech made at a private gathering of officers, 
uttered some caustic criticisms of the action of the Minister 
who happened to be acting at the moment for the Minister 
of Militia, in allowing political considerations to govern the 
giving of commissions in a newly formed unit of horse. The 
speech was however reported in a newspaper, and the result 
was that Lord Dundonald was dismissed from his appointment 
by a local Order in Council. The affair aroused strong feeling 
throughout the Dominion. After his dismissal he repeated 
his charges in a public speech at Toronto, and much sympathy 
was felt for him — ^particulai-ly so in the Militia itself. On 
the occasion of his departure from Ottawa for home he was 
made the subject of a remarkable ovation in the streets. 

Whatever the private views on the subject of the Governor- 
General may have been, he had no power to interfere with the 
action of the Executive ; and, the Executive having decided 
to support the Minister especially concerned, it was dearly 
impossible that the Commandant should retain his position. 
As it happened, it was already practically decided to institute 
a Militia Council, on lines analogous to those of the Army 
Council in London. Under this reconstitution of the central 
military administration, an Imperial officer (Brigadier-General 
P. Lalce, whom Maude was to be closely associated with a 
dozen years later in Mesopotamia) became Chief of the General 
Staff, the appointment of Commandant was aboUshed, and 
an Inspector-General was set up ; the arrangement however 
only came into force just about the time that Lord Minto 
quitted the country. 

* I saw a good deal of Major Maude, as be then was, when 1 
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commanded the Canadian Militia,’ writes Lord Dundonald. ‘ I 
was always impressed with his devotion to duty, the soundness 
of his judgment, and his high standard of honour. 

In 1904 I felt it my duty to warn the people of Canada publicly 
of the danger of political interference in the selection of soldiers, 
in other words of a system which gave to officers with what was 
called a “ political pull,” advantages over those who had no such 
backing, necessarily to the destruction of military efficiency and 
of the preparation of Canada for the world war, the imminence 
of which was apparent to the well-informed. 

It was at this time, when I was summarily dismissed by the 
Laurier Government for my utterance, that I fully realised the 
manner of man that Maude was. For, whilst some of the officers 
who were really friendly to me came to bid me good-bye — ^but after 
dark ; in order, as they told me openly, not to be black-marked — 
Maude came in the day, and several times, and what appealed to me 
most was his solicitude for my future career in the Army, for he 
understood the power of those whom I had offended, with their 
Press and their many allies in Great Britain. 

Major Maude of the Coldstream Guards was of the type that has 
made the British officer respected and loved by men alien to him in 
race, and by others differing from him in social degree and in 
political ideds. I have met in the course of my life more than 
the average of such men in the Coldstream Guards, and 1 do not 
attribute it to chance.* 

Lord Mnto carried out an extensive farewell tour during 
the last sununer of his viceroyalty in what, but a few years 
before, had been aptly described as the Great Lone Land of 
the west. All the arrangements were as usual made by Maude : 
the large party dwelt for a time under canvas on the prairies, 
they covered wide stretches of country in the course of their 
wanderings, and the Governor-General, with Iris Military Secre- 
tary and one or two others, at one time travelled five hundred 
miles on horseback. As the time for departure approached, 
later on, the out-going Viceroy received assurances of popular 
good-will by every form of demonstration on the part of those 
amongst whom he had for six years represented the Sovereign. 
A succession of banquets, of presentations of addresses from 
municipalities and other public bodies, of gatherings in which 
great crowds took part, testified to the esteem in which he 
and his staff were held throughout the Dominion. Lord and 
Lady Minto, with their household, which included the Maude 
family, sailed on the 19th of November on board the Twiisim 
from Quebec after two days there of farewell festivities, 
arriving in London, via Liverpool, on the 28th November. 
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CHAPTER V 

FROM 1905 TO 1914 

On arrival in England, Maude found himself second-in-com- 
mand of the 1st Battalion of his regiment, stationed at the 
moment in Wellington Barracks under Colonel Pleydell- 
Bouverie. After an absence from regimental work ever since 
the end of 1894, he was very glad to take up afresh duties 
which had always greatly interested him. He thoroughly 
enjoyed direct contact Avith the rank and file, and he main- 
tained his enthusiasm for drill while at the same time fully 
alive to the importance of more advanced forms of military 
training for an infantry unit. His family spent much of the 
winter at a house lent to them at Henley, and on visits, and 
for a time he made Henley his personal headquarters, going 
up and down daily ; he was for several weeks in command 
of the battalion during the first two or three months, while 
the colonel was away on leave. 

Returning home and reverting to regimental duty in the 
Guards, with the expenses of a family to meet, he however 
found his financial position somewhat difficult, and he was 
obliged to look aroimd for other military employment. Hear- 
ing that the command of the Transvaal Volunteers was vacant 
he tried to obtain the appointment, but learnt that he was 
ineligible owing to not being a cavalry officer. His prolonged 
absence from regimental duty, and the fact of his having held 
a virtually non-military appointment in Canada, no doubt 
stood in the way of his obtaining a staff appointment for the 
time being, in spite of his excellent record in South Africa, 
The popularity which the Maudes enjoyed, coupled with the 
anxiety of the Coldstream to keep one of their foremost 
members mth the regiment, helped to some extent to smooth 
over troubles in respect to money matters, accommodation 
being lent at a time when the family hadmo house of their own 
vacant. But insufficient means were for several years to 
handicap a soldier whose exceptional gifts for command were 
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not recognised even by his most intimate friends till the 
opportunity provided by a great Continental war enabled 
him to make apparent to them and to his country the stuff 
that he was made of. 

His family were at Oakham for a long time in the summer of 
1906, and he frequently managed to spend week-ends there. He 
astonished neighbours in that country district at this time by 
the knowledge which he contrived to absorb of the minutest 
topographical details of the region. They found that he 
loiew more about it than they did after having lived there all 
their lives. It was a species of instinct with him, when bi- 
cycling about the highways and byways, to note such matters. 
Just as he made it a habit, as it were, instinctively to draw up 
appreciations of the situation when he was on the warpath, 
so also was he ever carrying out reconnaissance work in his 
head when walking, or riding, or bicycling, or motoring about 
any region with which he was not previously acquainted j and 
thanks to his remarkable memory he kept all the details in 
his mind. This habit was due no doubt in great measure to 
a recognition that it was his duty to be ever preparing himself 
for the duties of a staff officer in the field, but he was also 
naturally of a very observant character and was gifted with 
a particularly good eye for country. 

He conducted a regimental tour about Basingstoke in 
Hampshire early in the year. Apart from this his experiences 
in the Coldstream were necessarily of a somewhat humdrum 
character, and he did not take long to make himself thoroughly 
conversant with the various changes which had been intro- 
duced into the training and the organisation of the army while 
he had been on the further side of the Atlantic, as a result of 
the teachings of the Boer War. But when the battalion moved 
to Pirbright in July regimental work took on a more interesting 
form than was possible in London, and he often managed 
during the weeks spent under canvas there to pass some hours 
watching the advanced exercises of other troops around 
Aldershot. 

While he was at Pirbright he heard that his late chief. Lord 
Minto, was to be the new Governor-General of India ; so he 
asked to be taken as Military Secretary. Somewhat to his 
disappointment, he was not however chosen. He proceeded 
to North Wales shortly after the return to Wellington Barracks 
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to take part in a special staff ride that Tvas conducted under 
the segis of the War Office, with General Sir N. Lyttelton as 
Director. It was to be an exercise in hill warfare as practised 
against warriors of the Pathan type, to be carried out amongst 
the crags and ravines of the Snowdon region, and the work was 
after Maude’s own heart, involving as it did plenty of walking 
amidst glorious scenery, and participation in a form of military 
training which was quite new to him. Three parties, of which 
he was with the centre one under Colonel (now Major-General 
Sir Colin) Mackenzie, advanced into the heart of themountains, 
and the staff duties were carried out on the assumption that 
the columns were operating against Afridi tribesmen swarming 
in the hills.^ ‘ It has been a most interesting staff ride,’ he 
wrote in his diary on the day after it came to an end, ‘ and I 
feel that I have learnt a tremendous lot about frontier fighting.’ 
It was a few weeks after this, just at the time when the bat- 
talion was about to move to Aldershot for a year, that he 
received a letter from Mr. Aniold-Forster, the Secretary of 
State for War, offering him the appointment of private 
secretary in place of (the late) Major Marker of the Coldstream, 
who was about to proceed to India on Lord Kitchener’s staff. 

Maude accepted the appointment gladly and he took up the 
duties at once, although he contrived to combine them to a 
certain extent with those of second-in-command of his battalion. 
The family was moving to Aldershot to occupy the Com- 
manding Officer’s quarters in Ramillies Barracks, and he was 
living there while at work under Mr. Forster, although he 
often had to remain in London. This was his first experience 
of the War Office, and it initiated him to some extent into 
the routine of that institution, with which he was to become 
better acquainted a few years later. He does not find fault 
with this in his diary — which is interesting seeing that he was 
an acute critic in respect to questions of administration, and 
never hesitated in his own private record to reprobate what 
he considered unsatisfactory. He was particularly delighted at 
finding so voluminous and so well managed a library in White- 
hall, of which he made free use during the few weeks that he 
held the appointment — ^for his association with Mir. Forster 
was of short duration. On the 4th of December the following 

* The author, who was in charge of the right party, met Mande for the 
first time On this OCOasion, 
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entry appears in the diary : ‘ Mr. A. F. said good-bye to me, 
as he is off to Irelalid and will not return to the War Office. 
Mr. Balfour resigns to-morrow.’ The out-going Secretary of 
State had not been seeing eye to eye with the Military Members 
of the Army Council, and the situation had not been an alto- 
gether comfortable one. Maude hoped to have been taken 
on by his successor ; but Mr, Haldane (as he then was) did not 
at the moment wish to be associated closely with his pre- 
decessor’s entourage. For the next few days Maude was busy 
clearing up papers in the late Secretary of State’s office — ^no 
light task — and he then settled down again to regimental life 
at Aldershot. In his diary while on leave for a few days after 
Christmas he made an entry which well deserves quoting, for 
it has almost a prophetic ring : 

I work about six or seven hours a day at military subjects, 
although I am on leave. Some day this may be of use not only 
to my small self but I hope, perhaps only in a minor way, to 
England . A t all events it is right to try to do the very best one can. 

Early in January he for a time had under consideration the 
question of applying for the command of the Macedonian 
Gendarmerie, wliich carried good pay with it and offered 
prospects of active duties owing to the disturbances which 
were perpetually breaking out in the Balkan storm-centre in 
those days ; but he gave up the idea. He conducted a regi- 
mental tour about Winchester in March, and was greatly 
pleased with the style in which the work was carried out ; he 
had the gift of making such exercises interesting, he always 
took the utmost trouble to make them a success and he 
enjoyed the full confidence of those under him; for they 
realised that he knew what he was about, that his criticisms 
were thoroughly to the point, and that his expositions were 
well worth listening to. Then in May he was on the directing 
staff of a brigade staff ride conducted about Cirencester by 
Brigadier-General (now Lieut.-General Sir Francis) Lloyd, 
who was in command of the 1st Brigade to which Maude’s 
battalion belonged and who was much struck with his aptitude 
at exercises of this kind. All this time he was, when at Aider- 
shot, constantly occupied with regimental duties, supervising 
training and busy with the interior economy of the battalion. 
In June he motored down to Okehampton and spent some 
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days at the artillery camp, which greatly interested him. In 
view of his experiences at a later date, it is worthy of note that, 
while sensible of the efficiency of the batteries and of the 
excellence of the arrangemente for conducting the firing on 
the ranges on Dartmoor, he was not greatly impressed with the 
resultant effects of gun-fire. ‘Watched artillery practice 
from the target end,’ he wrote in his diary on the last day. 
‘ Very interesting, but my respect for artillery fire is in no way 
increased although excellent practice was made. Its effect 
is, as I have always thought, mostly noise.’ 

In July he acted as chief umpire at the brigade training 
under General Lloyd which took place in the Longmoor 
direction, and later on he commanded a skeleton force, found 
by the 1st Division, during Sir J. French’s inspection of the 
2nd Division in the field about Frensham. The 1st Division 
training followed. He was keeping himself thoroughly fit 
as usual by riding and bicycling whenever any pause in the 
drill season took place, and he rowed in two races at Windsor 
towards the end of the month. At the end of August he on 
one occasion rode from Aldershot to see cavalry exercises on 
the Berkshire Downs, starting at 4 a.m. one day and getting 
back at 10 P.M. on the next. ‘ Very dark the latter part of 
the ride,’ he wrote in his diary, ‘ but horse quite fresh, although 
we must have done nearly ninety miles in the two days.’ 
But all this time he was doubtful about his future, for he 
recognised that he would hardly be able to afford to take 
command of a battalion of the regiment when his turn came, 
and he was becoming very anxious to obtain staff employment, 
with a half-pay lieutenant-colonelcy ; he was much encouraged 
by finding himself selected to act on Sir J. French’s staff during 
the extensive command exercises which took place in the 
latter part of September, covering a wide tract of country 
reaching from Sussex to Dorsetshire. He arrived' home from 
this outing late on the day on which his son Eric, now nine 
years old, had gone off to ‘ Cordwalles,’ a private school near 
Maidenhead, for the first time. 

A few days later he received an offer of the appointment of 
D.A,A. and Q.M.6. of Coast Defences at Plymouth, a post 
which was about to fall vacant. It was not a particularly 
attractive position for a soldier of his standing, and experience ; 
but, after consulting with a number of friends who all advised 
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him to go, he wrote an acceptance. ‘ On the whole it seems 
best, although it is difficult to say,’ he wrote in the diary. 

‘ The only way is to do one’s level best, and perhaps then I 
may become a useful soldier some day.’ He evidently was 
disappointed and hurt at not having been chosen for work of 
a somewhat higher class ; he had indeed been anxious to get 
a place on the General Staff at the Wax Office, and had enter- 
tained some hope of being selected for something of the kind. 

* We never served in the same battalion together until he became 
second in command to me when I had the 1st Battalion,’ writes 
Sir W. Lambton of him ; ‘ in that position he was of the utmost 
value, organising regimental funds, institutes, and so forth ; but 
there was not in reality sufficient scope for his activities in such a 
position, and he reluctantly went on tlie staff, thus foregoing his 
prospects of command. I know that he felt this very deeply, 
for he consulted me. But his financial position, added to the 
fact that he would have to wait a couple of years or so before a 
battalion command would be vacant, decided the question.’ 

The 1st Coldstream moved from Aldershot to Chelsea 
Barracks in October ; but Maude remained on for a few days 
at Aldershot, as he Avas to take up the Plymouth appointment 
in the middle of November, when he proceeded to his new 
station. ‘ Work not very interesting, I fear,’ he wrote after 
a couple of days taking stock, ‘ but must make the best of it 
and perhaps something will turn up later ; but I feel I am 
rather wasting my best days when I could do so much more. 
Naval things will however be interesting.’ He was on the 
other hand very glad to find himself so near Sir E.. Pole-Carew, 
and during his stay in the West Country, and particularly 
during the first months while he was still looking out for a 
house, he spent many pleasant week-ends at Antony, his 
former chiefs and brother-officer’s place on the further side 
of the Hamoaze. 

The general in command of the coast defences, which in- 
cluded the fortress of Falmouth as weU as that of Plymouth, 
was Sir J. Leach, an artillery officer, and Maude found much 
to interest him in connection with the armaments and training, 
although, as his work was that of administrative staff, his 
duties were concerned mainly with other matters. For the 
first three months of his term in the appointment he lived in 
the Bifle Brigade barracks and he made great friends with the 
regiment. It took some time to find a house that was suitable, 
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seeing that he was anxious to have some little ground and a 
garden, and that he wished to be in a quiet neighbourhood if 
possible. Military conditions at Plymouth struck him as dull 
and the tone somewhat apathetic, after Aldershot. ‘ I never 
saw a more sleepy and dead-alive command,’ he wrote. The 
amount of correspondence passing daily through the office 
seemed to him to be out of all proportion to the results which 
it brought aboqt, and he set himself to work to mtroduce more 
life into the proceedings and to reduce mere ineffectual paper 
work as far as was practicable, although addicted to paper 
work himself. He was, on the other hand, greatly impressed 
with what he saw from day to day of the Senior Service in 
and about the great naval station ; its vigorous methods and 
the zest with which its operations were conducted appealed 
to him. ‘ It is a pleasure to see them and to see ever5rthing 
so well done,’ he commented in his diary; his boy was in- 
tended for the Royal Navy. He covered a great deal of 
ground on his bicycle in the afternoons, both for the sake of 
the exercise, and also with the object of familiarising himself 
with the country around Plymouth and Devonport, meeting 
with an accident on one occasion which incapacitated him 
for some days, although not sufficiently to oblige him to go 
on the sick list. He directed a staff ride near Sherborne in 
March, and shortly afterwards settled down with his family at 
‘ Stone Hall,’ a house in the Stonehouse area of the ‘ Three 
Towns,’ belonging to Lord Mount Edgcumbe, with a garden 
in which he found plenty of occupation in spare times, assisted 
enthusiastically if not very effectually by his small girls. 

It was now more than a year since the fall of Mi’. Balfour’s 
Government, and, as it was known that Mr. Haldane had ever 
since been maturing a new organisation for the Second Line, 
his statement in the House of Commons when introducing 
the . Army Estimates was awaited with some impatience in 
military circles. Maude’s comment in his diary on the day 
when he read the War Minister’s speech is of particular 
interest, seeing how closely he was to be identified with the 
Territorial Forces before long. It runs as follows : 

Mr. Haldane brought out his new scheme, and it is of course 
much criticised. Its worst point seems to be that it contemplates 
drffi and training for six months after the outbreak of war before the 
troops can take the field. This time no enemy worthy of the name 
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will give us. To-morrow there is to be a great debate in the House 
of I^rds on the subject ; but they are apparently only going to 
treat it from a * Militia ’ point of view, instead of taking up the 
broader question of the defence of the Empire, and considering 
whether the scheme will give us an adequate force for that purpose. 

It looks as if Mr. Haldane was convinced that Conscription was 
necessary, and as if he was riding for a fall in that direction. It 
certainly seems almost impossible to go on as we are now, and if 
something is not done soon we may be beaten by Germany or 
some other Continental Power, and then it will be too late to set 
our house in order. We are as a nation too sanguine and cocksure 
of our own abilities. It has always been the same story since the 
days of the American rebellion. 

Soon after this Maude made up his mind to apply for a half- 
pay lieutenant-colonelcy, being satisfied that he could not 
well for financial reasons command a battalion of the Cold- 
stream ; he would have to wait some time before obtaining 
command in any case, owing to his position on the list of the 
regiment, and he could not but remember that, under the bad 
old system of the adjutant being all powerful, he had virtually 
commanded a battalion more than a dozen years earlier. His 
Staff College contemporaries with a good record were moreover 
all going ahead of him in respect to army promotion, on which 
the prospects of his ever rising high in the military world 
seemed to depend. He consulted many military friends of 
experience before doing so, and they one and all recommended 
him to take a step which was likely to help him on in the 
service, however much he might regret severing ties with his 
regiment. In due course he therefore sent forward the 
request officially. 

In the meantime he was busying himself with re-drafting the 
Plymouth Defence Scheme, a work to which he devoted great 
attention for several months, and which his lildng for detail 
made him especially well fitted to carry out. He flattered 
himself that he had considerably improved office procedure ; 
but he found it hard to make any effectual impression on the 
inertia existing in what he regarded as a back-water station. 
Moreover, although this was his first experience of an ad- 
ministrative staff appointment, he was so well acquainted 
with army regulations and departmental procedure that the 
duties which he was performing from day to day could not 
teach him much th,“t he did not ^now before. 
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The West Country is almost proverbial for hospitality, and 
the Maudes were during their stay in this part of the world 
made welcome on all hands ; but although the girls throve 
exceedingly, the enervating climate of South Devon did not 
suit Ml’S. Maude, who was not at the time in very good health. 
This made Maude all the more anxious to get employment 
which would at once be more in consonance with his abilities 
and experience, and would be more congenial to an enthusiast 
for field trainingthan an administrative office job ever could be. 
He heard privately from the War Ofiftce on the 16th of June 
that he had been chosen for a half-pay lieutenant-colonelcy 
by the Selection Board and received the tidings with mixed 
feelings. ‘ Delighted with the step, for there were only four 
vacancies in the whole army,’ he wrote in his diary, ‘ but more 
sad than I can say at the prospect of leaving the regiment. . . . 
Ever since I have left school, for twenty-three years in fair 
and foul weather, tlie regiment has been my home, and I 
cannot help feeling the parting sorely.’ 

He was enabled to pay a visit to the artillery practice camp 
on Salisbury Plain in July, and he went on to witness some 
siege manoeuvres at Chatham which greatly interested him, 
while next month he was for two days at the cavalry man- 
CEUvres about Marlborough. ‘I run a half to three-quarters of 
a mile every morning directly I get up, and this does me a lot of 
good and keeps me fit,’ he wrote one day in August. Then in 
September he was selected for the umpire staff at the Southern 
Command manceuvres about Salisbury. He was afterwards on 
the directing staff of the Aldershot Command exercises in the 
Aylesbury country, and was much encouraged as regards his 
chances of getting a more suitable appointment before long, 
rather expecting to go to Aldershot. ‘ I am so keen about 
soldiering,’ he wrote in his diary in November, * and feel that 
I could do something big if I had the chance.’ He occasion- 
ally went out with the harriers during the autumn and winter, 
was invited to several shoots, and, as the Defence Scheme had 
been got into shape and the office work for which he was 
responsible had been revolutionised, he felt more at liberty 
at the end of the year to devote time to private pursuits than, 
with his strong sense of duty and Ms bent for counsels of 
perfection, he had felt twelve months before. 

Early in January Maude went to hear a series of lectures 
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by Mr. Julian Corbett at the Naval Barracks on ‘ Invasions,’ 
and a comment in his diary is worthy of note : ‘Very good and 
interesting, as they always are ; but I think he is a little too 
sure that England cannot be invaded without the sea being 
permanently in the hands of the enemy.’ A few weeks later 
he learnt privately from General Mackinnon at the War Office 
that he was to receive the offer of a General Staff appointment 
in one of the Territorial Divisions about to be constituted. 
He was somewhat sorry to leave his house, as Mrs. Maude had 
latterly been in much better health there, and he also felt 
doubt as to whether the appointment was in itself a good one 
from the professional point of view and likely to help him on 
in the service ; but on this latter point he received most 
satisfactory assurances from Headquarters. Therefore, when 
formally offered the post with the Midland Division and head- 
quarters at Warwick, he accepted. ‘ I think it best to see 
soldiering under every form and condition,’ he wrote in the 
diary, ‘ and the work ought to be interesting if I have a good 
general and a keen County Association.’ Shortly afterwards, 
however, he was asked whether he would accept the same 
appointment in one of the London divisions instead — an 
arrangement which he accepted gladly — and at the end of 
March he bid good-bye to his many friends at Plymouth and 
went up to London so as to start work on the 1st of April, 
when the new Territorial organisation came into force. Has 
division was the 2nd London, under command of his old 
brother - officer in the Coldstream, Major-General Vesey 
Dawson, and he must have regarded the date of taking up 
his new post as somewhat appropriate, for he records in his 
diary that there were * no office, no stationery, no pens, ink 
or paper, and no clerks.’ 

Personally I am very keen on the scheme, and mean to work my 
best to make it a success. I do not in tlie least see why it should 
not succeed. But its success or failure of course depend largely 
upon the keeimess and exertions of those composing the force. 
I go up every morning to 28 Lancaster Gate (General Dawson’s 
house), and there we have a temporary office, but everything is 
very difficult, for we have veritably to make bricks without straw. 
It is nice to be with old Vesey again, 

Maude was however the sort of man who does make bricks 
without straw, and in a very short space of time had succeeded 
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in getting the Territorial Association to agree to the hire of an 
oiSce in Craig’s Court, and was installed in it and working at 
high pressure. He had to think of a home for himself as well 
as of accommodation for divisional headquarters and, after 
seeing two or three houses, Mrs. Maude and he chose ‘ Green- 
gates ’ at Carshalton, where the number of rooms was limited, 
but where this drawback was compensated for by an extensive 
garden. He resided there with his family for four years, longer 
than in any other house that he occupied during his married 
life. 

‘ We are settling down gradually into our office,’ he wrote on the 
21st of April, ‘ and are very comfortable. But one has to do every- 
thing for oneself and organise all from the very start. 

No doubt the scheme is a great advance on anything we have 
had previously, for at least the divisions will be properly organised 
and on a sound military footing ; but the questions as to the number 
of men that will come forward and as to the amount of training 
are critical ones for the Empire, and time alone will prove what will 
be the result. Possibly we may work up to the full numbers 
idtimately, but only at the expense of training ; for the tendency 
now very dearly is to sacrifice the amormt of training to be done 
in order that more men may be attracted to the colours.* 

Although there was an immense amount of office work to 
be got through in the early days, Maude and his chief had also 
to carry out a certain amount of inspection work from the 
start, and early in May he was already preparing for an officers’ 
tactical exercise. Towards the end of that month he definitely 
settled down at Carshalton, going up to town usually by the 
8.28 train and getting back in the evening. Always looking 
ahead, he was ^ready pressing upon the Territorial Associa- 
tion the need for m aki ng all arrangements for the annual camps 
to take place at the end of July and beginning of August, and 
he found some difficulty in getting that body to move in the 
matter. His tactical exercises for officers wei’e a great success 
from the outset, and they were highly appreciated by those 
attending them. Maude was particularly expert in conduct- 
ing work of this kind ; he did not look for, nor expect, to find 
knowledge, but he did look for keenness on the part of those 
participating, and there was no lack of this. That being so 
he was alwaj/s prepared to take an infinite amount of pains, as 
was apparent to the officers of his division, and they therefore 
invariably worked their very best when in contact with him on 
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such occasions. He was by nature somewhat intolerant of 
ignorance ; but, competent craftsman as he was, he could 
^ways bring himself down to the level of his audience so long 
as this clearly showed that it was following his expositions 
with intelligence and interest, and his lectures were much 
valued by those under instruction. 

His general and he had a very busy time, involving a great 
deal of travelling, towards the end of July. The division, 
as it happened, when out for this, its first annual training 
under the new organisation, was a good deal scattered. They 
were twice at Lydd and twice on Salisbury Plain. Maude was 
much pleased with the progress noticed amongst the artillery 
on the second visit to Lydd. The work of the infantry on 
Salisbury Plain was perhaps a little too far advanced, because 
after some nocturnal work he writes in his diary : ‘ Very poor, 
and I have learnt this week never to embark on night opera' 
tions with Territorials if we go to war.’ The troops were very 
fortunate in their weather this first year, for it was hot and 
sunny throughout — ‘Vesey’s face quite raw and mine be> 
ginning to peel ’ — and the period on the Plain ended with a 
big field day on the 12th of August in whichRegulars took part. 

Our division, which was only 1700 strong, charged by the whole 
Cavalry Division and the fight given against us. It is doubtful 
what would have happened on service. Territorials looked at 
charging cavalry but never fired ! 

In September this year Maude joined the Directing Staff 
of the Aldershot Command, which was now under Sir H. Smith- 
Dorrien, for the manoeuvres ; they took place about Winches- 
ter, although they included an elaborate strategical scheme 
beforehand. Brigadier-General (now General Sir W. B..) 
Robertson was Smith-Dorrien’s Chief of the General Staff at 
Aldershot at this time, and it was the first occasion that Maude 
had much to do with two officeis with whom he was to be closely 
connected in later and more stirring times. ‘ I enjoyed the 
manoeuvres immensely,’ he wrote ; ‘ they were very instructive.’ 

After this Maude settled down to the usual office routine in 
town in connection with the 2nd London Division. He always 
seems at this time to have had an inordinate amount of paper 
work to dispose of ; General Vesey Dawson indeed declares 
that he never at this time succeeded in getting to Craig’s Court 
before bis General Staff Officer or in outstaying him there. 
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It is however somewhat significant that Avhen Maude came to 
compare notes at conferences and meetings with officers 
holding the same appointment as he did in other Territorial 
Divisions, he was puzzled to find that they did not complain 
of their office duties being very onerous. It has to be remem- 
bered that these officers were, like Maude himself, experienced 
in staff work and that they had been especially selected for 
their appointments, to which much importance was attached 
at the War Office. Is it to be supposed that they neglected 
their responsibilities ? Sm'ely not. One gets the impression, 
although it may be quite a mistaken one, that Maude was 
— ^to borrow a sailor’s expression — a little disposed to make 
heavy weather of office transactions. 

The routine at Craig’s Court was however frequently 
interrupted by the carrying out of special exercises with officers 
of the division. One particular set of these which had Hatfield 
for its scene lasted nearly a week in the month of October, 
Soon after completing it Maude passed a time of great anxiety 
for several weeks owing to Mrs. Maude becoming dangerously 
ill and having to undergo a serious operation ; the operation 
proved quite successful, but for some months afterwards she 
was in delicate health which caused Hm alarm at times. He 
attended the Genei’al Staff Conference held by General Sir 
W. Nicholson, Cliief of the Imperial General Staff, at the Staff 
College in January — a gathering wliich came to be an annual 
institution from about that time. ‘ I had five days’ leave at 
Christmas, which is all I usually have now as work is incessant,' 
he wrote in his diary at this time ; ‘ there is no limit to the 
amount of work that one can do with the Territorials with a 
little exertion ’ — evidently referring to their training and to 
special exercises of officers. Mrs. Maude started off for a two 
months’ tour in the Mediterranean for the sake of her health 
in February ; and, very shortly after she had left, he was asked 
by General Mackinnon to take up the appointment of Assistant 
Director of the Territorial Forces from the 1st of April, an 
offer which he gladly accepted, as it carried with it the rank of 
Colonel, with a rise in pay. Still, when the time of parting 
arrived he wrote : ‘ Very sorry to leave old Vesey and the 2nd 
Division, where I have made many friends.’ 

‘ I knew Maude as well as most people,’ writes General Vesey 
Dawson, ‘ for we served together for many years in the Coldstream, 

6 
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and he was afterwards on the staff of the 2nd London Division T.F. 
when I commanded it. 

His chief characteristic was devotion to duty, but he was also 
extraordinarily energetic, and he never thought of, or spared, himself 
when there was work to be done. He was also exceptionally 
modest. By nature very impatient of ignorance or slowness in 
others, he managed to conquer this feeling when dealing with the 
Territorial officers, and nothing could have exceeded the trouble 
tliat he took to educate them, although many were completely 
ignorant of military duties.’ 

He was not favourably impressed with War Office methods 
on joining the staff of that institution definitely for the first 
time. In connection with the administration of the Terri- 
torials much of the correspondence was necessarily with the 
civil side ; he found their ways imduly deliberate, and he wrote 
in his diary that ‘ people seem to think nothing of keeping 
papers for days at a time, and doing nothing with them.’ 
The office hours proved even longer than he had found them 
when on the staff of the 2nd Division, and there were few of 
those breaks caused by inspections, tactical exercises, and so 
forth which he had always enjoyed ; but he felt that much 
could be accomplished to effect improvements in the force 
.which Mr. Haldane had done so much to develop. Still, he 
lost heart somewhat at times. ‘ The War Office gives one the 
idea of a building in which aU the officials have gone to sleep 
for twenty years, and then wake up and carry on their work on 
lines which have been long out of date,’ he wrote. Although 
General Mackinnon had agreed to his dividing the branch 
up into three sub-sections, each with its particular functions 
clearly laid down, his tendency to centralise made itself felt 
very plainly now that he had several junior staff officers under 
him. This tendency remained with him to the end of his 
career, and when he had risen very high in the service. 
Outspoken references to the matter will have to be made 
later in the volxune, seeing that it at times created a certain 
amount of difficulty and that it was criticised even by those 
under him and those over him who had the greatest admira- 
tion for his qualities of heart and head. 

A pleasant interlude came for him in July at the time of 
the annual camps of the Territorial Forces. He visited the 
divisions at work on Salisbury Plain, in Wales, and in Lanca- 
shire, covering a great deal of country and travelling con- 
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siderable distances, and on his return he -wrote full reports for 
the information of his chief. He was disposed to think that 
in some cases the training -was too far advanced, and that these 
non-permanent troops were being taught to run before they 
could walk. Sir C. Fergusson, who was Inspector of Infantry 
at this time, mentions having had many dealings -with him 
in connection -with the training of the Territorials and always 
finding him ‘ most helpful and accessible.’ In September he 
went on the umpire staff to the Army Manoeuvres held under 
Sir J. French, an outing which he greatly enjoyed ; he was 
attached to the Royal Irish Fusiliers, to whose eflEiciency and 
good fellowship he pays a handsome tribute in his diary, and 
returned full of zest to the ofiBce routine of Whitehall. 

But there he found much to deplore. ‘ The Finance Branch 
are doingthe Territorial Scheme grave damage by their grinding 
economy,’ he wrote in his diary. ‘ They save little by it and 
are putting up the backs of all the Coimty Associations and 
of leading men connected with business who -will not stand 
such interference ; they will be compelled to ^ve way ulti- 
mately, which will only make us look foolish after the harm has 
been done.’ StiU, it is only fair to the Finance Department 
officials of the War Office to observe in this cormection that 
they are not exactly free agents in such matters as are here 
referred to. Only a certain amoimt of money is available in 
any case, and the Treasury — at all events in peace time — 
keeps a very tight hold over disbursements, besides being by 
no means precipitate in arriving at its conclusions. The 
result is that, if war supervenes, the country suffers grievously 
from the point of view of economy and from every other point 
of view, the Finance Department is shouldered out of the way 
by other War Office departments under dire stress of circum- 
stances, and the Treasury, swept off its legs by the flood of 
urgent expenditure on imperative naval and military require- 
ments, fails to recover fiinancial control imtil long after 
hostilities have been brought to a conclusion. 

The Maude family had in the meantime settled down very 
comfortably at Carshalton and Maude liked the place, taking 
much trouble with his garden and interesting himself imob- 
trusively, in so far as his limited leisure from military duties 
permitted, in local affairs. In the winter of 1909-10 he made 
a practice of going out on Saturday afternoons with the 
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great regret on personal grounds and as it meant a break in 
old associations, gave up the appointment of Director-General 
of the Territorial Forces, taking up charge of the Western 
Command at Chester. He was succeeded by Major-General 
Cowans. 

Writing of his old subordinate in the Home District 
and in the War Office, in 1919, General Sir H. Mackinnon 
pays the following tribute to his memory : 

I was a very intimate friend of Maude’s almost from the time he 
joined the brigade in 1884. He showed signs of his future powers 
when he became adjutant, which was in a surprisingly short time 
of his first appointment to the Coldstream. But my closest in- 
timacy with him was when we worked together for six years, firstly 
on Lord Methuen’s staff in the Home District, and then under 
Lord Haldane in the War Office during the preparation and the 
launching of the Territorial Force. 

Although one cannot say that Maude laid himself out to make 
life easy and comfortable for himself or for those he worked with, 
and altiiough I have frequently known him refuse to join in sport 
or amusement when work was waiting, still I look back on him as 
the very best of colleagues, and for two reasons — firstly, because of 
his great knowledge of the army and of its regulations and customs, 
and, secondly, owing to his untiring energy. The six years wc had 
together were pretty strenuous ones, especially those connected 
with the Territorial Force, and I can never remember his leaving 
work midone which he could finish. The heavy bag that he always 
took home with him testified to a great deal of night work to be got 
through. His judgment too was very sound, and one knew that 
any opinion that he gave was founded on the deep-down knowledge 
he possessed of all arras of the service. He had a great love of 
exercise, and even in his hardest periods of work he would always 
have a mormng run to keep himself fit. 

His regiment and the whole Brigade of Guards mourn his loss, 
and I am confident that all who Icnew him in the army will benefit 
by the splendid example he set as an officer and a gentleman. 

The subject of this Memoir was now to serve under a chief 
who brought with him to the War Office a genius for 
organisation that was unvitiated by any overpowering en- 
thusiasm for the desk. To a man like Maude, whose bent 
for punctuality and for the systematic conduct of office duties 
amounted almost to a passion, the somewhat mercurial exits 
and entrances of the new Director-General of the Territorial 
Forces in coimcction with the buildings in Whitehall were 
anathema for a time. But, as he became familia r with his 
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superior’s ways and was able to judge of the results, he had 
to acknowledge to himself — and it is characteristic of him 
that he should do so freely in his diary — ^that General Cowans 
did somehow get things done. Nor is it wholly unlikely that 
association with a successful administrator, who arrived at the 
same goal as he did but by a wholly different route, may have 
been an illuminating experience for a keen and zealous staff 
officer who, in spite of having subordinates with their duties 
definitely told off to them at liis beck and call, always 
seemed to have almost more paper- work to get through than 
he could dispose of within the time at his disposal. 

All this time Maude practically never took any leave, except 
for a day or two, although each year he allowed himself a 
holiday of five days at Christmas ; these latterly were gener- 
ally spent at Carshalton and not at Henley. He was often 
on visits to Territorial centres with Mr. Haldane (who was 
raised to the peerage in 1911), but, except during the season 
of the annual trainings in the summer, he enjoyed little re- 
laxation from indoor work such as he had experienced at 
tactical exercises when on the staff of the 2nd London Division. 
He attended the General Staff Conference as usual in January 
1911, and on this occasion questions in connection with the 
Territorials were particularly brought forward and discussed. 

Little of interest is recorded in the diary during tiie early 
part of 1911. Maude and Mrs. Maude were present in West- 
minster Abbey at the Coronation, which he describes as a 
most interesting and beautiful sight. ‘ Directly the Abbey 
ceremony was over, I changed my things and went down for 
two days to the Boat Club at Maidenhead, where I had two 
delightful days’ rest.’ He was shortly afterwards asked if 
he would hke his name considered for the appointment of 
Military Secretary in India — ^Military Secretary to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief,that is to say, not a virtually civilian appoint- 
ment like that of Military Secretary to a Viceroy — and he 
replied hoping that his name would be put forward, as it was ; 
but the post went to a considerably senior officer. In August 
he visited General Byng’s Territorial Division in Norfolk at 
their annual training, and afterwards the two Yorkshire 
Divisions imder Generals Bullock and Hubert Hamilton. He 
was not much impressed with what he saw on this occasion, 
and he wrote in his diary, ‘ It makes me shudder to think how 
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these troops would fare in a European war.’ Major Morrison- 
Bell mentions having once about this time discussed the 
Territorial Force with him, and his saying that in the event 
of war they would all have to go abroad, and that they ought 
to be told so. 

* This was in the hey-day of Haldanism,’ writes Major Morrison- 
Bell, ‘ and I replied that they were only enlisted for home service. 
Maude’s reply was very forcible and to the point ; for he was one 
of that comparatively small band who really did clearly foresee 
what was coming to pass.’ 

like the majority of soldiers he had never been able to 
reconcile himself to the idea that the Territorial Forces were 
to have six months’ grace after mobilisation before they were 
to be actively employed ; he pictured them to himself as 
meeting Continental regulars on the outbreak of war. He 
observed that the ‘ real criminals * were those who would not 
realise that * you can both support the Territorial movement 
till we got something better, and yet advocate compulsory 
training.’ He afterwards went on an official visit to the 
Swiss Manoeuvres. 

* Had a delightful time in Switzerland,’ he wrote in his diary, 
‘ Went first to Berne, but we were accommodated most of the time 
at a charming hotel in Lausanne. There were about thirty foreign 
officers and we were most hospitably entertained. Start out usually 
about 8 A.M., and most officers got home by noon ; but I liked to 
stay out later, and generally got home only about six or seven in 
time for dinner. We were beautifully mounted and the weatlier 
was lovely, if a little hot. 

Not much to learn from the manoeuvres (as the troops are 
practically untrained like our Territorials), except the wonderful 
patriotism of the people and the popularity of the military service, 
their system of bilieting, and the use made of cooking wagons 
geuerally throughout the force.’ 

In a letter written about this time he expressed the opinion 
that it was perfectly feasible to devise a system of compulsory 
training which would not be incompatible with voluntary 
recruiting for the regular army, and which would not appreci- 
ably dislocate economic conffitions. He always realised the 
advantages of the Territorial Forces organisation in so far as 
its furnishing a framework was concerned ; but he entertained 
no illusions as to its efficiency on the outbreak: of war, and it 
was obvious to him — as to all other experienced soldiers — ^that 
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the numbers on the rolls were entirely inadequate for the 
purpose of immediate mobilisation in the event of a national 
emergency arising. He was moreover convinced that far 
larger numbers would have to be placed in the held in the 
event of a European war, than were contemplated under the 
scheme of organisation for the militarj' forces of the country 
which held good. He thought much with regard to these 
subjects. He clearly foresaw the coming of a great inter- 
national crisis, in which his country would have to play a 
prominent part if it was to retain its position in the world. 

His son Eric, who had been for five years at school near 
Maidenhead, and who was now fourteen, was sent to Lancing 
College (where he had obtained a scholarship) after the summer 
holidays ; after passing satisfactorily for Osborne, the lad 
had been rejected on account of colour blindness. In the 
winter the family spent some time at Klosters in Switzerland 
enjoying winter sports, and after the Gteneral Staff Conference 
Maude took a very short period of leave and went out to join 
his eldest girl there while the others came home. Shortly 
after his return from abroad he received the offer of the ap- 
pointment of General Staff Ofi&cer, 1st Grade, with the 5th 
Division in Ireland, headquarters at the Cmragh. This he 
accepted at once, overjoyed to find himself once more identi- 
fied with regular troops, and after three years ^t the War 
Office to be employed again on thoroughly congenial tasks 
involving much work in the open air. The appointment fell 
vacant at the beginning of April, and his departure from the 
War Office to t^e it up brought his close and especial con- 
nection with the Temtorial Forces to an end, although he was 
destined to have units belonging to this category of the army 
under his command in the field in later years. Under the 
circumstances it will not be inappropriate to quote here the 
tribute paid by Lord Haldane, in the House of Lords on the 
6th of March 1918, to Maude’s services in connection with the 
Territorial scheme, on the occasion of the discui^ion with 
regard to the special grant made by Parliament to Lady Maude. 

After a reference to Lord Curzon’s remark that war is a supreme 
discoverer, of merit. Lord Haldane proceeded : ‘ To me I can 
scarcely say he was a discovery, because I had an opportunity of 
seeing those qualities very early in his career. At the time when 
the Tenitorim Forces Act passed, and when it was very doubtful 
whether officers and men could be aot to come forward, it was 
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necessary to make personal efforts, and night after night, afternoon 
after afternoon, General Maude — ^who was the General Staff Ojfflcer 
attached to the Territorial Forces organisation at the War OiiSce — 
used to set off with me, sometimes to distant parts, to stir up en- 
thusiasm. Mine was the ornamental part ; but his was the diffi- 
cult business of explaining away all difficulties and of showing 
how the things could be accomplished. This he did with supi’eme 
ability. He then showed the great quality, which I think was 
distinctive of him afterwards, of visualising clearly and distinctly 
what was the object which he had in view, and at the same time 
of being conscious almost by intuition of the means by which to 
attain that object. That was a distinctive characteristic of liim 
and the secret of his success in those much humbler days of his life. 

Later when he became the commander of a brigade, and again 
of a division, and again of a corps, and finally when he became 
conunander-in-chief, he always visualised with the utmost dis- 
tinctness what he was aiming at, and he always knew how to get 
at his object. Shortly before his death I had a long letter from 
him, in which he told me that he had turned himself completely 
into an administrator. He loiew what he meant to do, and was 
concentrating upon that the very necessary grasp of the material 
facts and resources which a great general always has and always 
insists upon in himself before he sets out to the attainment of a new 
object. From the pei-sonal experience and intimacy which I was 
privileged at one time to have, I am able to testify, as noble Lords 
who have already spoken have done, to General Maude’s great 
qualities, to his personal charm, and to his supreme combination 
of tlie two kinds of military gifts.’ 

This staff appointment at the Curragh meant leaving Car- 
shalton and seeldng a residence on the further side of St. 
George’s Channel, and, apart from considerations affecting 
his professional duties, Maude was inclined to regret leaving 
‘ Greengates,’ where he had made Iiimself very comfortable 
and had greatly enjoyed developing the garden with the assist- 
ance of his children. He was sorry to bid good-bye to a 
place with which he had identified himself during a stay of 
four years, and where he had made many friends in all classes 
of society. Nor was the regret entirely on bis side. That he 
was liked and honoured by those amongst whom he lived in 
this temporary Surrey home of his is shown by the following 
striking appreciation of him, written by his friend and neigh- 
bour of those days, the Rev. G. Vaux ; 

_ Like the ‘ daily bieaders ’ of these suburban districts who only 
dine and sleep and breakfast, watch in hand, in their homes. Colonel 
Maude, as we then knew him, started each morning by an early 
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train and only returned late in the afternoon. But Carshalton 
was to him no mere dormitory. He threw himself with character- 
istic energy into the social life and the Church life of the place. 
An agreeable companion, a courteous gentleman, he was to all of 
us an excellent neighbour and to many a valued friend. Those 
who knew him best discerned the great qualities which found scope 
in larger ftelds. With a handsome and dignified presence he coupled 
entire simplicity of character. He put on no ‘ side,’ and he was 
at home with all sorts and conditions of people — ^but no one ever 
thought of taking liberties wiUi him. He was a welcome guest 
at any parish function — a. supper to choir-men or altar-servers 
was incomplete without him. When he was wanted to give the 
prizes to the Church Lads Brigade he would appear in his war paint, 
and this in no spirit of vainglory but just to show respect to those 
who, in their small way, were aspiring to some measure of military 
discipline. 

IDs industry never flagged. After a hard day’s work in town, 
when most men claim the indulgence of a novel or a rubber of 
bridge, one would find Maude buried in arrears of papers or deep 
in a volume of military history. And this was only part of that 
rigid self-discipline which kept him alert and fit in mind and 
body. When offered a cigarette he would say, ‘ No, since I rowed 
in the boats at Eton I have always been in training.’ Hard worker 
as he was, he made time for necessary exercise. In summer he 
was up betimes, playing a set of lawm tennis with his children, 
and in winter strimng across country as fast as his long legs would 
carry him ; and on Saturday afternoons, the half hoSday of the 
British working man, he would run with the beagles. 

A tender and affectionate father, his children were devoted to 
him, and when the life of his wife was hanging in the balance, 
those who were admitted to share his anxiely admired the Christian 
fortitude and forgetfulness of self which mastered his grief. For, 
above all things, Stanley Maude was a man of God, a practising 
Christian. He never missed the early celebration on a Sunday, a jd 
he was rarely absent from the other services. To him a ‘ layman ’ 
was no mere negative title — one not in holy orders, an individual 
who may be relied on for an occasional sovereign or half-crown ; 
on the contrary, he realised the true meaning of that honourable 
word. A layman was to his thinking one of the Xoos, the people 
of God, and he acted on that conviction. 

Colonel Maude accepted office as churchwarden, not without 
misgivings. He doubted if he would have time to do justice to the 
task. As a matter of fact he did tiiorough justice to it, and this 
thoroughness was the hall-mark of everything that he tmdertook. 
After attending the three hours* service on Good Friday, he would 
take his part bardieaded in a perambulation of clergy, choir and 
peemie round the poorer districts, and listen to some poor singing 
and indifferent preaching. This is not a thing whidi a distinguidied 
officer would do just for fun. He would t^e infinite trouble to 
help young men in their plans and prospects. 
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So it was that we greatly missed him when he left Carshalton 
for the Curragh in 1912. We followed with keen interest the steps 
of his great career. We rejoiced over each distinction conferred 
upon jjim. And when the news came of his untimely death, we 
assembled in large numbers at the parish altar to remember before 
God in solemn requiem the soul of his servant. 

Maude’s new chief was Major-General W. P. Campbell, who 
had already been in command of the 5th Division for more than 
three years. The division was distributed to some extent 
over central and northern Ireland, although the greater part 
of it was collected fairly near to the headquarters. The 13th 
Infantry Brigade, which was at this time under the late 
Brigadier-General T. Capper, was quartered in Dublin, the 
14th Infantry Brigade was quartered at the Curragh, the 15th 
Infantry Brigade, which was under Brigadier-General Count 
Gleichen, was stationed at Belfast and in the north of Ireland. 
The artillery was for the most part gathered together in 
County Hildare ; but one of its brigades was at Dundalk. In 
the nature of things, the fact that the troops were somewhat 
scattered inevitably involved a certain amount of travelling 
about the country for the divisional commander and his chief 
staff officer, especially during the long days and fine weather. 

On joining at the CuiTagh, Maude in the first instance lived 
for some time with the 4th Hussars, who were quartered there 
forming part of Brigadier-General Hubert Gough's 8rd Cavalry 
Brigade. He made great friends with the Hussars, although 
a good deal older and much senior in the service to the 
majority of the members of the mess ; his keenness in respect to 
all matters of sport naturally commended itself to the younger 
officers of the regiment, even if they stood somewhat in awe of 
a full colonel. The Curragh delighted him ; and even if he 
was necessarily much occupied in his office, his habit of early 
rising enabled him to be about, looking on with the utmost 
interest at units of the various arms at their drills and exercises, 
before the hour came for settling down to paper-work. He had 
always taken the utmost pleasure in all questions connected 
mth the training of troops, and his position as chief of the 
general staff of a regular division afforded him ample scope for 
turning his bent for such subjects, and the knowledge which 
he had acquired by study and experience in connection with 
them, to good account. The quarters attached to his appoint- 
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ment -were small and inconvenient, and eventually, in October, 
the Maudes settled down at Moorefield Lodge, just outside 
Newbridge. 

Inter-divisional manoeuvres between the 5th Division and 
the 6th Division, which was quartered in the south of Ireland, 
were in contemplation tliis year, but Maude’s preparations 
for annual training had rather to do with the purely divisional 
programme. He paid a visit with General Campbell to the 
north of Ireland early in the summer to inspect the 16th 
Brigade, and they covered a great deal of ground by motor, 
proceeding as far as Hosapena in Donegal, as one of the 
battalions was quartered in Londonderry ; they returned by 
way of Mullingar, where another battalion was stationed. 
Later on they were present at the brigade training of the Idth 
Brigade, which took place on the Boyne. Unfortunately, the 
inter-divisional manoeuvres, which were to have taken place 
in Carlow, had to be abandoned at the last moment owing 
to an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, and a proposal to 
shift the venue to Glen Imaai had to be given up owing to ob- 
jections raised by local farmers. However in the autumn a 
divisional staff ride was held at Clonmel in which Maude acted 
as assistant-director under his general, and on this occasion he 
greatly impressed the officers taking part in it by his masterly 
summing-up of different situations, holding his own in this 
respect with so accomplished and practised a manager of 
staff rides as General Capper, who had been on the staff of the 
Camberley Staff College and had afterwards been commandant 
of the rival establishment at Quetta. 

Nevertheless, in spite of much hard work which was often 
interrupted by travelling on inspection duty with his chief, 
Maude played much lawn tennis, and he bicycled and rode 
all over Coimty Kildare. Sir W. Pitcairn Campbell describes 
him as the best general staff officer he ever came across, 
and he won a great reputation for himself amongst the many 
zealous officers in the 5th Division by his thorough knowledge 
of his profession, by the lucidity of his expositions, and by the 
skill he displayed in the framing of all orders in connection 
with training that were issued fi-om divisional headquarters. 
General Campbell’s period in command came to an end early 
in February 1918, and he was succeeded by Sir C. Fergusson, 
whom Maude had known intimately since early days at Eton. 
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During the winter time Maude hunted occasionally with the 
Kildare, but as the drill season approached he became wrapped 
up in the preparations for the various trainings, and in issuing 
detailed instmctions concerning them. As in the previous 
year he covered a good deal of ground with his chief, inspecting 
the units included in the division at different times. The 
brigade trainings took place in three separate localities ; but 
towards the end of August the division assembled complete 
for a week of divisional training about Nenagh, which lasted 
from the 1st to the 6th of September. This was followed by 
inter-divisional manoeuvres between the 6th Division and the 
6th Division, which were carried out in the country lying to 
the south of the Slieve Bloom mountains not far from the 
Shannon, and which were attended by General Sir C. Douglas, 
the Inspector-General of the Forces, although under the direc- 
tion of Sir A. Paget, the Commander-in-Chief in Ireland. The 
operations passed off very successfully. 

Towards the end of the year Maude received a communica- 
tionoffering him the position of General Staff Officer, IstGrade, 
in the Training Directorate of the War Office. He was in the 
first instance much disposed to decline the offer. He had al- 
ready laboured long in Wliitehall. He had no love for service 
in the War Office, whereas he was thoroughly content with 
his work in the 6th Division, work that was most congenial, 
and he moreover liked the life near the Curragh. But he 
realised that his selection for an appointment in the training 
branch at Headquarters was a compliment, and that a refusal 
to take it up would not be welcome in high places ; he moreover 
had always entertained the view strongly that it was an officer’s 
business to go where he was sent and to fall in with the wishes 
of superiors, whatever these might be. He therefore wrote an 
acceptance, and his connection with the 6th Division in peace- 
time came to an end early in 1914. Of his work with the 
Division, Sir C. Fergusson writes as follows : 

In February 1918 1 went to command the 6th Division in Ireland, 
where I found Maude G.S.0.1. of the division, and we were to- 
gether until January 1914 when he went again to the War Office. 
During this year we were of course intimately associated, and it 
is difficult to describe his work without appearing to exaggerate. 
To say he was thorough is not enough, he was a verj"^ highly trained 
staff officer who had mastered his profession and every detail of it. 
His capacity for work was unhnuted. His judgment was very 
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sound. He never would give an opinion in a hurry, and would 
lapse into silence when turning a matter over in his mind ; when 
he did speak he put the pros and cons clearly and concisely and 
gave a decided opinion, from which nothing would turn him. 

He was most helpful to every one, but may have seemed to those 
who did not know him well somewhat stiff and reserved in manner 
when discussing official details. I have at least heard that said — 
but it does not describe him. His preoccupied manner was not in 
the least due to boredom or to want of sympathy — ^no man was 
more sympathetic — ^but to intense concentration on the business 
in hand. When at work he was entirely absorbed, and he wasted 
no time. He was strict and -unbending in working hours, and was 
very severe on any departure from the rules and customs in ofiSce 
work or routine whieffi he laid down. Once work was over, he 
threw off every care, was as bright and sunny as any boy, and 
enjoyed life to the full. He was a delightful companion to every 
one, entering wholeheartedly into games and sports and the interests 
of tire moment. He was very active and athletic, a fine rider and 
always in the very pink of condition. 

As an instructor and a staff officer in the field he was at his 
very best. In staff and regimental exercises his schmues were 
always dear, interesting, and instructive, and his criticisms sound 
and helpful. He took an immense amount of trouble -wi^ them. 
A little intolerant of stupidity, he was sympathetic and painstaking 
to a degree with those whom he was instructing, and he spared no 
trouble to make the work interesting to officers taking part. He 
had a wonderful capacity for drafting dear and good orders. Given 
the scheme or plan, he would in a few moments call a clerk and dio 
tate without hesitation the longest and most complicated orders, 
in which not a word had to be changed and which could hardly 
have been improved. He was impatient of interruption or inter- 
ference on these occasions. 

A more pleasant or loyal stafi officer never existed. He was the 
life and soul of the division, and no one who served -with turn could 
fail to appiedate his qualities. 

On joining at the War Office at the beginning of Februaiy 
Maude found himself for the first time essodated for a season 
-with Sir W. Robertson, although, as already mentioned, he 
had heen for a few days in close touch -with his new chief during 
the manoeuvres of the Aldershot Command in 1908, He at 
once devoted himself wholeheartedly to a task which greatly 
interested him — ^too wholeheartedly some of his subordinates 
were disposed to think. His tendracy to centralise has already 
been touched upon, and in this case he was coming in from 
outside to take up charge of a section of the General Stafi in 
Whitehall which was a going concern, a section a dm i n istered 
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by an existing staff of specially selected officers, most of 
■whom had already been serving in it for some time and -who 
consequently were well acquainted with the scope and the 
details of their duties. These found it somewhat trying to be 
to a great extent deprived of the responsibilities that had been 
entrusted to them as a matter of com-se by Maude’s pre- 
decessor, responsibilities which corresponded more or less in 
respect to importance to those undertaken by staff officers of 
aniogous grading in the various other War Office departments 
and branches. Still, all speedily recognised the striking 
ability, the heartening enthusiasm, and the exhaustive know- 
ledge of the subjects to be dealt with, which their new section 
chief brought ■with him, and as they got to know him better 
they became to a great extent propitiated by his imfailing 
kindliness and courtesy. 

The annual Army Manoeu-vres were to have been held this 
year on the borders of South Wales, the area chosen being the 
intersected and hilly country beyond the lower Severn. It was 
a part of the country that, in so far as troops were concerned, 
was almost virgin soil, although it had been a field for numerous 
staff rides in recent years, and Maude was a good deal concerned 
in the preparations necessary for the contemplated exercises 
from an early date after taking up his appointment at the War 
Office. That question of residence, which is generally so 
troublesome a one for married officers whenever they change 
their military station, had also to be considered ; but after 
some house-hunting a suitable abode, ‘ Mardale,’ was found at 
Watford, within easy distance of Whitehall. There the family 
settled down in the spring. It may be mentioned here that 
owing to his departure from Ireland at the end of January, 
Maude was saved from the unpleasantness involved in being 
at the Curragh on the occasion of the acute problem connected 
with Ulster that arose soon after he left, in which the 4th 
Hussars, with whom he had lived when first he went to Kildare, 
as well as General Gough and the 16th Lancers, figured some- 
what prominently — events which aroused strong feeling 
throughout the 5th Division and its 15th Brigade quartered 
in the north. The month of April in 1914 was, on the other 
hand, also a somewhat ruffled one at the headquarters of the 
army, as a consequence of that remarkable Hibernian imbroglio ; 
nor was the Directorate of Military Training wholly uncon- 
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cemed in the matter. The sequel was that the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, Sir J. French, resigned, together with 
the Secretary of State and the Adjutant-General, and he was 
succeeded by Sir C, Douglas. Mr. Asquith became War Minister. 

During the remainder of the spring and the early summer 
Maude spent long hours daily at the War Office, going up and 
down from Watford by train. Everything in connection with 
the September Army Manoeuvres was already in train, and he 
had thoroughly settled down to liis work in the Training 
Directorate at Headquarters when this country and Europe 
in general were startled by the news of the assassination of 
the Archduke Ferdinand at Sarajevo. There is no need to 
tell the story here of the gradual development of the acute 
international differences that followed. By the end of July 
the Continent was in a blaze, a few days later the British 
Empire was at war, and, as the great conflict which followed 
was to afford Maude the opportunity that he needed to prove 
himself the great soldier that he was, this will be an appro- 
priate place in a record of his life to indicate what was his 
position in the military forces at the time, and what were his 
prospects of mounting the ladder, before he proceeded to 
France on the staff of the Expeditionary Force in August 1914. 

‘ His career as a staff officer may be said to have commenced 
when he graduated at the Staff College in 1896-96,’ writes 
Lord Hawlinson. ‘ Though I never served in really close 
touch with him on the staff, he was well known for his clear- 
ness of vision and for his indefatigable energy. The vigour 
with which he attacked every problem that was presented to 
him was quite remarkable, and, whether as a brigade-major 
at the Horse Guards or, later on, holding that position duiing 
the South African War, he proved himself to be possessed of 
outstanding abilities as a staff officer. Except in charge of a 
company, he held no executive command until in October 
1914 he was given a brigade in France. Had he been able, 
to accept the command of a battalion of the Coldstream (which 
for financial reasons he was unable to do) I think that he would 
have risen more rapidly. His enforced service on the staff 
failed to bring to light those great qualities as a commander 
in the field which became so conspicuous in his case in his last 
years. One is seldom as a staff officer caUed upon to accept 
heavy responsibilities, it is the commander of the formation 
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on whom all responsibility rests, so that long continued 
service on the staff is liable to dim, if not to stultify, the powers 
of a born leader of men such as Maude undoubtedly was.’ 

When the army mobilised for war Maude was just over fifty 
years of age and he figured as a full colonel, about a quarter 
of the way up the roll of ofiicers holding that rank. A glance 
at the statistics given in the Official Ai’my List of that time 
shows liim to have been rather aliead of the majority of men 
of liis own length of service, but not very much ahead. Many 
who had joined after him had moreover passed him by. In 
the ordinary course of things he might fairly have counted 
upon findin g himself a major-general by the time he was fifty- 
two or fifty-three years of age. If his prospects, in a word, 
might be regarded as satisfactory, they could not have been 
called brilliant. Had he remained on active service in South 
Africa, instead of going to Canada at a time when he was doing 
very important work on the staff in Cape Colony, and when he 
would very likely before long have been chosen after Lord 
Kitchener assumed control for the command of an independent 
column operating against the scattered burgher forces, he 
might well have secured by brevet so early as 1902 that pro- 
motion which he actually only secured on the half-pay list 
five years later. He might then already have been a general 
officer in the summer of 1914 when the Great War came. 
But, as we have seen, he had been handicapped by la^ of 
means throughout ; and the consequence was that, even if his 
merits were realised throughout the Brigade of Guards, and 
if they had latterly become at least partially known to the 
highest military authorities, he was to the army at large to all 
intents and purposes an unknown quantity. That he suffered 
from disappointment himself during those somewhat lean 
years which intervened between his return from Ottawa and 
his transfer from London to the Curragb, is apparent from his 
diaries. Some passages from them have been quoted. But 
he never showed discouragement outwardly ; nor did he ever 
permit any mortification that he may have felt to abate his 
ardour in carrying out such military duties as fell to his lot, 
to weaken his love for the profession that he had chosen, or 
to deprive him of that confidence of possessing a capacity for 
great things which he carried with him from the days of boy- 
hood till he had accomplished bis task in Mesopotamia. 



CHAPTER VI 

ON THE STAFF OF THE SRD CORPS IN FRANCE 

As a member of the General Staff at the War OflSee and holding 
a responsible position on it, Maude was naturally much better 
informed as to the critical development of affairs on the Con- 
tinent during July than the general public. As soon as it 
became apparent that Austria-Hungary in her outrageous 
demands upon Serbia was acting with the full support of 
Germany, it was obvious to well-informed soldiers that a 
European War was in sight. The General Staff entertained 
no illusions as to the intention of the Central Powers to enter 
upon an aggressive campaign should it suit them to strike. 
The military preparations of Germany were too exhaustive, 
the elaborate extension of her railway systems towards the 
Belgian and French frontiers for purely strategical purposes 
too flagrant, to justify any doubt on the subject. All such 
steps as it had been possible to obtain sanction for had been 
taken by the War Office months before, and Maude was in 
due course informed that the organisation of the Expeditionary 
Force, should it be sent to the Continent, would be in three 
‘ Armies ’ — ^the more appropriate title ‘ Army Corps ’ was 
substituted after hostilities had actually broken out — ^and 
that he was to be General Staff Officer, 1st Grade, of the 8rd 
Army. This was to be under General Pulteney, with Brigadier- 
General J. P. Du Cane as chief of the staff. Pulteney was an 
old Guardsman friend with whom he had already once been 
associated on active service at the time of the South African 
War, as has been mentioned in the chapter dealing with that 
campaign. The 1st and 2nd Annies were respectively to be 
under Sir D. Haig and Sir J. Grierson. 

‘ Normally,’ he wrote in his diary, ‘ I ought, in virtue of the 
appointment which I am holding in the Training Directorate 
at the War Office, to remain tiiere.’ He was too level-headed 
and clear-sighted not to realise that his absorption into the 
Expeditionary Force under the circumstances was inapprop- 
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riate. He could not but perceive that the plan of withdrawing 
a considerable number of the officers who were holding the 
most important posts in Whitehall, just at the moment when 
the country was about to embark upon a great continental war, 
was open to many objections j but he was naturally pleased 
that he should be one of those selected to go. By the 1st of 
August all hopes of an accommodation as between the Central 
Powers and the Franco-Russian allies was at an end, and during 
the next four days he, in common with a good many other 
soldiers who were more or less behind the scenes, was in a 
state of acute irritation ah the attitude of the Cabinet. 

* It looks to-night as if we were going to stand aside and not to 
help France,’ he wrote on the 1st. ‘ What a disgrace I No wonder 
we are called a nation of shopkeepers, perfidious Albion, etc., on 

the Continent. I believe that many, such as say openly 

that we ought not to fight. I could understand their point of 
view if there had been no entente cordiaht but surely as it is we 
have a debt of honour to France to pay. And, apart from the 
present, what of the future ? Surely no nation will trust an 
Englishman’s word a^n, and we shall revert to our position of 
isolation which existed at the time of the Boer War. That will 
scarcely do nowadays, and we shall be an easy prey to any con- 
tinental combination that chooses to attack us. Still our pre- 
parations at the War Office are going forward. ... I have started 
getting our staff together, which, as it consists of nineteen officers, 
takes some gathering together.’ 

‘ Every moment’s delay on our part seems criminal,’ he wrote 
next day, ‘ and yet the Cabinet appear to do nothing but pro- 
crastinate. . . . The Cabinet meeting lasted this morning from two 
to three hours, but the only points so far apparent are the stopping 
of some Territorial trainings and the estabUshment of the censor- 
ship, both of which ought to have been done before.’ 

However, Germany’s deliberate violation of her pledges in 
regard to Belgian neutrality, coupled with the unmistakable 
feeling of the nation and the attitude taken up by the Opposi- 
tion leaders, decided the Government to send the ultimatum 
to Berlin which made a rupture practically certain, and war 
was declared on the night of the 4!th-6th. 

Mobilisation began on the 5th, the rank and file of the 8rd 
Army headquarters staff assembling at Southampton,; but 
General Pulteney and most of the staff officers remained in 
London. The comprehensive plans for the transfer of the 
Expeditionary Force to France, which had been prepared in 
the fullest detail many months Wore, together with the time- 
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tables and schedules in connection with transportation by 
land and sea, contemplated the immediate departure of the 
1st and 2nd Armies, They were to be closely followed by 
the 6th Division, wliich was stationed (all but one of its 
brigades) in Ireland, and which was to embark for the most 
part at Queenstown, following the 5th Division of the 2nd 
Army from that country. The 4th Division was to await 
events. But the plans were upset by an absurd scare about 
an impending German invasion — ^which incidentally very 
nearly caused portions of the 1st Army to be switched off to 
the North Country and the whole transportation scheme to 
be upset. This delayed the start of the Expeditionary Force 
for two days, and it caused the 0th Division to be brought 
over to England from Ireland, creating great inconvenience. 
The 4th Division under General Snow, stationed in peace time 
in the south-east of England, concentrated after mobilisation 
at Harrow. The 6th Division under General Keir, as it 
arrived in England, gradually concentrated at Cambridge, 
and eventually the 4th Division was allowed to follow the 
1st and 2nd Armies without any delay, while the 6th Division, 
which took several days to arrive at its destination, remained 
where it was. 

Maude accompanied Generals Pulteney and Du Cane to 
Harrow on the 20th to see the 4th Division, which was to begin 
moving over to France on the next day, and on the 24th orders 
arrived for the corps staff to follow. They embarked at 
Southampton on the 26th in the Braemar Castle, which also 
carried some 2500 troops, and proceeded to Havre, where they 
stayed until the 29th. That night they proceeded via Paris 
to General Headquarters at Compi^ne, arriving on the 
following day, and General Pulteney then definitely took up 
command of his corps. This at the time only consisted of 
the 4th Division, which had been heavily engaged at Le Cateau 
and while falling back, and the Idth Brigade, a new formation 
composed of four battalions which under the original scheme 
had been told off as ‘ line of communication troops.’ 

It must be understood that at this time the Expeditionary 
Force was stiU in full retreat, with the enemy pressing after 
it. The 3rd Corps was on the left (facing the enemy) with 
the 2nd Corps (which was under Sir H. Smith-Dorrien, who 
had taken the place of General Grierson on his death) next 
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on its right, and the 1st Corps beyond that again. All the next 
day General Pulteney’s troops were withdrawing through 
the Forest of Compi^gne, and the retirement continued again 
on the 1st of September and during the following night. 

‘ Exciting times sometimes,’ Maude wrote home on the 2nd, ‘ as 
Ave have no protective troops for our headquarters, and Uhlans 
ate plentiful and strong on the wing 1 Yesterday they were all 
round us, and we had to get together any stragglers we coirld jfind 
to help us. We accounted for three out of one lot of five.’ 

Continuing the retirement on the 2nd and 8rd, after a rear- 
guard action on the 2nd which somewhat delayed the 4th 
Division, the corps reached and crossed the Marne by the 4th, 
and that day it enjoyed a welcome rest. Maude wrote home 
that the men were in excellent spirits although tired, and that 
the German prisoners that were being taken were quite worn 
out. In his diary at this time he expressed some doubts as 
to the expediency of blowing up aU the bridges during the 
retreat, as he foresaw that there must shortly be an advance ; 
he presumed that the French plan of falling back was the right 
one, but greatly disliked it. While the corps was resting on 
the Marne on the 4th the gradual movement of the enemy in a 
south-easterly direction across the front was observed. On 
the following day this became still more noticeable, and Maude 
learnt that the French 6th Army had formed up in the country 
to the north-west of where the Srd Corps was halted, and was 
preparing to move against the enemy’s outer flank. That 
evening the welcome orders arrived for advance to take the 
place of retreat. 

The order to advance was not confined to Pulteney’s corps, 
nor to the British forces under Sir J. French. The entire 
Allied host was turning upon its pursuers, and was about to 
inflict upon them a very serious defeat. Now that formidable 
reserves called up from the extreme right of his far-flung 
line were ready to play their part, that the 6th Army under 
Maunoury was driving its attack home against Von Kluck 
on the German right, and that the enemy was manifestly ex- 
hausted by a tremendous effort, General Joffre was ready for 
the counter-stroke which created what by common consent of 
victors and vanqmshed has come to be called the Battle of 
the Marne. Pulteney’s corps on the British left was at the 
moment placed almost at the elbow which was created by 
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Maunoury striking in as he did, practically across the front 
of the Allies’ forces, from the left. Consequent on Maunoury’ s 
general line of advance and on the movement south-eastwards 
of the German right under Von Kluck which had been proceed- 
ing on the 4th and 6th, the direction taken by Sir J. French’s 
army for the first three days was not northwards but almost 
eastwards, with a little north in it ; the Srd Corps was prac- 
tically following the 2nd Corps, but with its left flank some- 
what exposed to hostile shell fire. During those days Maude 
first received reliable tidings of the casualties that had occurred 
in other corps than his own during the great retreat from 
Mons ; news of that kind had previously been arriving rather 
in the form of vague rumours, some of which fortunately 
turned out to be incorrect. He learnt that he had lost many 
friends, that the Coldstream had suffered like most other 
regiments, and that amongst their killed was his cousin. 
Viscount Hawarden. 

‘ After our long retirement it is delightful to be once more advan- 
cing,’ he wrote from LaFert6 sous Jouarre on the Mame on the 9th, 
* and this we have been doing for some days now. Yesterday we 
drove the Germans opposed to us across the River Mame, and 
shelled them till late at night as they were trying to get away. 

One of our brigades got across the Petit Morin River just before 
dark, and I went down to see how they were getting on. They were 
in a very dif&cult bit of country, for the Germans were above them 
in some woods and were firing down on them. At the end of the 
village thirty Germans had been cut off, but they would not 
surrender and prepared to resist tiU dark. They were most 
resolute and killed a very good ofiicer. ... It was late when I 
got back, and long after dai^.’ 

Pulteney’s troops had not found it by any means easy to 
force a passage over the Mame on the 9th, in face of the skil- 
fully emplaced machine guns which the enemy brought to 
bear upon the points of passage. Lord French, who visited 
the corps headquarters early in the momiug, refers particu- 
larly to its fight at La Fert6 sous Jouarre in his book 1914 ’ 
Maude was anxious to find some place on the river where 
advance would he unopposed and to try and get a few men 
across by smprise, but the project was not entertained. All 
attempts by the 4ith Division to win a way over the channel 
direct at La Fert^ during the daytime were brought to a stand- 
still by the machine gun and artillery fire firoin the further side. 
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and it was not until after dark that the 11th Brigade found it 
possible actually to reach the near bank. There they managed 
to seize a number of boats. In these a battalion of the 11th 
Brigade and three battalions of the 12th Brigade succeeded in 
effecting a crossing, whereupon the Engineers constructed a 
pontoon bridge under very heavy fire — ‘ R. E. did excellently,’ 
Maude notes in his diary of the 10th — and the greater part 
of the 8rd Corps passed over the river by this bridge at a 
very early hour on the 10th. 

When Pulteney’s troops resumed advance on that day it 
at once became manifest that the Germans were in full retreat. 
Many prisoners were taken, wounded were discovered in a 
number of houses, and the roads were found to be littered with 
abandoned vehicles of all kinds, with munitions and with 
impedimenta. The infantry were jubilant, realising that the 
British R.egular had proved himself the superior of the vaimted 
foot soldier from the Fatherland ah aU points, and they made 
light of long marches that followed routes which were in in- 
different condition, for heavy rains had set in. During the 
next day or two the 8rd Corps was moreover uncomfortably 
sandwiched in between the French and the 2nd Corps, there 
were misunderstandings as to the allotment of the communica- 
tions, and Pulteney’s force rather suffered in consequence. 
Although the staff enjoyed the advantage of horses and motor 
cars, and also of usually passing the night in comfortable 
quarters, they were very hardworked during these strenuous 
days. On the 11th Maude notes in his diary that, owing to 
orders generally not coming to hand before 11 p.m., to being 
called up frequently during the night, and to moving off daily 
between 4 a.m. and 5 a.m., they did not on the average get 
more than three hours’ sleep in the twenty-four. 

The advanced troops of the corps reached the River Aisne 
at a point a little to the east of Soissons late on the 12th, to 
find all the bridges along their front demolished and the enemy 
on the further side, well posted and readyto contest the passage. 
The 11th Brigade however managed to work its way across 
the remains of a broken-down girder bridge during the night 
and to make good some important high ground beyond, a feat 
which prepared the way for pontoon bridges to be thrown 
and for other troops of the corps to pass the formidable 
obstacle. The arrival of the Franco-British forces on the 
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Aisne, it may be observed, for practical purposes brought the 
prolonged Battle of the Marne and the ensuing pursuit to an 
end. The Germans had been worsted all along the front. 
They had suffered heavy losses in men and materi^ ; and they 
had suffered even more in morale, for they had encountered 
no such defeat as this for a hundred years. The distance 
which the 8rd Corps had covered between the Marne and the 
Aisne at their heels had been upwards of thirty miles. 

The passage of the river by the 11th Brigade on the night 
of the 12th-18th may be said to have inaugurated, in so far as 
the Srd Corps was concerned, that long-drawn-out combat, 
which eventually merged into stagnant, unprofitable, trench 
warfare and which has come to be known as the Battle of the 
Aisne. Pulteney’s infantry, his gunners and his sappers per- 
formed a valuable service to the rest of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force on their right, as also to the French on their left, 
because, by securing a footing on the far side of the formidable 
obstacle, they in a measure paved the way for eorm’ades on 
either hand to force a passage likewise. Some doubt existed 
for a day or two as to whether the opposition put up by the 
Germans on the line of the river merely meant delaying action 
in a naturally favourable position, while the bulk of the hostile 
legions pursued their way north-eastwards, or whether the 
enemy had resolved to make a definite stand. But it soon 
became apparent that the hostile retreat was at an end. The 
2nd and 8rd British Corps had a severe struggle to get across 
the Aisne, and the French likewise only advanced on the left 
of the Srd Corps under considerable difficulty. The 8rd 
Corps itself was brought to a standstill almost on the ground 
won within the first fewhours, and it spent the next three weeks 
in that situation, ‘ hanging on by our eyelids to the edge of 
the plateau, with a river with broken bridges beliind us,’ as 
Maude expressed it. 

The 6th Division from England arrived near the front on the 
16th, and should have completed General Pulteney’s Corps, 
to which it properly belonged ; Sir J. French however felt 
himself ohligedtokeep it as a general reserve for the time being. 
The troops in contact with the enemy gradually dug themselves 
in. But this did not prevent them from suffering somewhat 
heavy losses daily owing to the German shd(l fire, which was 
accurate and ahnost incessant, and the heavy howit^^ 
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which had been brought up by the opposing side caused many 
casualties. Maude comments in his diary and in his letters 
on the tremendous expenditure of artillery ammunition that 
was taking place, and on the great advantage enjoyed by the 
enemy in being much the better supplied. 

‘ They (the enemy) are very strongly entrenched,’ he wrote home 
on the 19th, * and we are unable to make much impression against 
them ; so we are just holding on to our positions, and the French 
are collecting a fresh army to out-manoeuvre them and turn their 
flank. It has been a hard week for the troops, for they have had to 
be in the trenches practically day and night, and it has been pelting 
rain almost without cessation. The shell fire has been stupendous 
all the week, for the Germans have 8-inch guns which throw an 
enormous shell, the explosion of which is almost deafening if you 
are anywhere near. . . . We are getting lots of reinforcements, 
so can keep merrily at it. One thousand five hundred men arrived 
to-day to reinforce the corps, so that replaces our casualties of 
the week, and leaves something to spare. . . . 

The Germans are evidently very nervous, for last night they 
opened a fusillade at apparently nothing I I am very keen to get 
them to move forward by night attacks, for the Germans hate that 
sort of warfare, and we have practised it thoroughly. The other 
night an oflicer’s patrol got right into the enemy’s trenches and 
found them all asleep 1 So I feel that we could do a big thing that 
way; but I cannot <mte get them to accept my suggestion, as it is 
thought too risky. StiU, one cannot malce war without taking some 
risks. I expect that we shall be here for another week or so, till 
the French movement develops. We have got a charming chateau 
for our headquarters, and I feel rather mean when it rains, thinking 
of all the troops who have got to be out in the wet ; but I suppose 
we must be under cover to get our work done.’ 

‘ Their infantry are not much good, except for discipline,’ he 
wrote two days later, ‘ and not a patch on ours. Their artillery are 
excellent and very effective, but their cavalry are not very re- 
doubtable, and we have seen little of the latter since we began 
to advance.’ 

The trials undergone by the troops on the Aisne were, as it 
was to turn out, merely a foretaste of experiences which would 
last for months and months to come. It is doubtful if many 
of the tacticians on the German side had foreseen that the cam- 
paign on the Western fl/ont — and indeed on all fronts — ^was to 
degenerate into a stalemate form of trench warfare. The 
British Army at all events was wholly imprepared for such a 
development. Maude’s hopes that the intervention of a new 
French army, coming up into line on the left and turning the 
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enemy’s flank, would compel the hostile legions to give way, 
were destined to be disappointed ; for the Germans were able 
to meet and to neutralise this combination, of which great 
things were for a time expected both by General Joffre and 
by Sir J. French. The army was under command of General 
Castelnau and it assembled on the left of the 6th French Army 
under General Maunomy, which like the British Expeditionary 
Force had been definitely brought to a standstill. Although 
Castelnau failed to roll up the German right as had been 
hoped, and thus to enable the Allies’ forces on the Aisne to 
advance, his intervention had within a short space of time 
in reality the effect of changing the main line of battle 
from one running east and west to one running north and 
south. 

This influence on the general situation was however gradual. 
Heavy fighting continued from time to time along the front 
that was in occupation of the British Expeditionary Force 
during the next ten days. The brunt of this however fell 
rather upon Sir D. Haig’s and Sir H. Smith-Dorrien’s troops 
than upon those of Pulteney, and in consequence of this the 
6th Division, instead of remaining under the orders of its own 
corps commander, had to be distributed with the object of 
relieving or of assisting such units in the other two corps as 
had especially suffered or as were particularly heavily engaged. 
During the sedentary operations on the Aisne, Maude kept 
himself fit, in spite of heavy oflBce work and of moving about 
chiefly by motor, by a run of a mile or so every morning. 

‘ This continued inaction is very unsatisfactory,’ he wrote home 
on the 2nd of October, ‘ for one feels that it is opposed to the trae 
spirit in which war must be made, in order to bring about decisive 
results. Wide turning movements as in South Africa are useful 
to manoeuvre an enemy out of a position, but they will never bring 
us nearer to the end of a campaign, which can only be effected by 
sledge-hammer blows against the enemy’s field army. As it is, 
we seem to be losing our grip on the enemy here, wMlst he is 
moving away available men to meet the French tumingmovement. 

There is still hard fighting all along the front daily ; but we are 
merely on the passive, defensive, and though we repel every attack 
handsomely we do not prevent them from detaching troops to the 
north. However there are indications that we may be on the move 
again before long, which is splendid. I should much like to get 
further forward, and feel one was doing more active work in con- 
nection with the fighting.’ 
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The move very vaguely hinted at in the above quoted letter 
had in the case of the 2nd Corps actually begun on the pre- 
vious night. Maude was careful to give no indications as to 
the nature of the delicate operation to which Sir J. French’s 
army was being committed. The two commanders-in-chief 
had agreed that the British forces were to be extracted from 
their present position on the Aisne in the middle of the French 
host and were, together with some French troops, to be trans- 
ported round to the north, so as to extend the front in the 
direction of Lille and beyond. Tins very important transfer 
of fighting resources was being undertaken, partly with the 
idea of outflanking the enemy, and partly with the object of 
establishing an army in an entirely new area which would be 
in a position to forestall and to confront any hostile effort that 
might be made to advance towards Calais and Boulogne, 
menacing the Straits of Dover. Both sides were, as a matter 
of fact, turning their attention simultaneously to the same 
point without either of them realising what the other was 
contemplating. But the result was to transfer the centre 
of strategical interest from the undulating, wooded country 
about the Aisne, to Flanders and to the low-lying country 
' bordering on the western fringes of the French industrial and 
mining area of wliich Lille is the centre. 

In pursuance of the project, the 2nd Corps, which had been 
fighting in the middle of the British front, was quietly picked 
up out of the line by night, and its place was taken pa^y by 
troops of the 1st Corps on its right and partly by troops of 
the 8rd Corps on its left, these extending their flanks inwards 
so as to fill up the gap. The 2nd Corps moved off to the south- 
west, and in due course it entrained for the north. Most of 
the cavalry started off on the 2nd and 8rd, moving by march 
route in the same direction behind the French front. Then, 
on the night of the 6th-7th, the 8rd Corps was deftly with- 
drawn out of front line and relieved by French troops. It 
moved south-westwards by road to the neighbourhood of 
Compifegne and began entraining in that neighbourhood on 
the afternoon of the 8th. This operation, which was executed 
most successfully and without the enemy learning for some time 
what was actually afoot, threw very heavy work upon General 
Pulteney’s staff. The orders necessarily dealt with a very 
complicated problem, the more so as during the struggle on 
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the Aisne some units of the corps had become inconveniently 
intermingled with those of the 1st and 2nd Corps, 

‘ After being a month here all but four days,’ Maude wrote on the 
8th, ‘ we are off this afternoon to give the Germans a surprise in 
another direction, and as we shall be constantly on the move now 
you must not expect many letters. The troops, although the time 
has been a trying one in the trenches owing to constant shell fire, 
sniping aird persistent attacks by the Germans, are in splendid 
fetGe and capital spirits, and ready and anxious to take on the 
Germans in another direction. . . . The French did well yesterday 
and arc very pleased with themselves to-day in consequence, so 
we start on the new phase under the best auspices.’ 

Maude himself motored on ahead to St. Omer on the 10th. 
Most of the 8rd Corps were to detrain there and were to move 
up outside {i.e. on the left) of the 2nd Corps, which had already 
arrived in the new area and was pushing eastwards. Arrange- 
ments had to be made for the immediate distribution of the 
8rd Corps on its detraining and for its subsequent advance. 

‘ All the people seem to be delighted at our arrival,’ he wrote on 
the nth, ‘ and I have had some very complimentary remarks made 
to me about the men and their behaviour. One old lady said to 
me, ** How can you possibly be anything except on the winning 
side with such troops as yours ! ” . . . Antwe:q), as you will see, has 
fallen and the Belgian Army has evacuated it. They did not try 
to defend it. Our 4th Corps, recently formed under Harry Eaw- 
linson, is covering their retirement^ and we hope to get them away. 
I am glad in a way, although sorry for the Belgians, for there was 
great danger that some of our troops might have got locked up in 
the town, and that would have been the worst thing that could 
happein. It is of the greatest importance that all our field troops 
shomd keep the field and be avaolable to manoeuvre and to fight 
according to circumstances. If they were to be shut up in a 
garrison it would probably be only a matter of time before they were 
captured and destroyed.’ 

The view here expressed as to Antwerp would assuredly be 
endorsed by most soldiers. Maude would not seem to have 
been aware at the time that some British troops had actually 
been sent to the city, that a somewhat half-hearted attempt to 
defend it had been made instead of evacuating it in good time, 
and that the Anglo-Belgian troops concerned had suffered ap- 
preciable losses and were perhaps fortunate in escaping at all. 

The infantry of the 8rd Corps began mriving at St. Omer 
by train on the 11th. The 2nd Corps, which had already 
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moved a considerable distance in the direction of Lille, 
was in the meantime finding itself more and more strongly 
opposed, and it was making but slow progress ; the enemy 
forces in this northern area were apparently growing in num- 
bers. The fall of Antwerp moreover seemed likely to liberate 
formidable German contingents which, it could safely be 
assumed, would hurry westwards and either try to prevent 
the junction of the retreating Belgian Army with the newly 
arrived 4th Corps, or else endeavour to intervene between 
the Allied forces that were now coming up from the south, and 
the 4th Corps and Belgian troops who were trying to form 
a junction with these. Ordem for the infantry of the Srd 
Corps to hurry forward and to come up in line with the 2nd 
Corps were therefore issued by Sir J. Freneh, and arrangements 
were made to transport them from St. Omer by motor-bus — 
a plan which on this occasion did not prove an unqualified 
success. 

‘ Motor-buses rather a fiasco,’ Maude wrote in his diary on the 
18th. ‘ It was only a short march, that we could have done easily, 
but we waited for the buses according to orders and they were five 
to seven hours late, and consequently the advanced guard and 
mounted troops and first line transport moved at daybreak, but the 
two brigades of infantry moving by motors were not able to get there 
till 4 F.M., instead of 10 a.m. The first two brigades and the last 
two brigades had to start marching at 4 p.m. and were only picked 
up en route, except 1200 of the 10th and 900 of the 11th Brigades 
who were able to get away in motor-buses at 6 p.m. They afi got 
scattered in the darkness, and were not able to rejoin the division 
until next morning. Luckily the enemy did not interfere.’ 

This move was to near Hazebrouck, which Pulteney made 
his headquarters for the moment ; its position relative to 
St. Omer and to the region which was about to form the battle 
ground of the Srd Corps is shown on the inset map on p. 127. 
Beyond Hazebrouck the corps was advancing on to the low- 
lying plains of Flanders, and it was to begin operating over a 
terrain very different to the chalk uplands which overlook the 
Aisne. There was sharp fighting on the 18th with somewhat 
inferior German forces, composed mainly of mounted troops 
but with infantry support ; these stuck obstinately to thmr 
groimd, as mist and fog interfered with the use of artillery and 
made offensive operations difBcult. But Meteren — ^a name 
to become very familiar to the British Army during the next 
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three years — ^was occupied, the combat continuing far into 
the night. Pulteney’s divisions were constantly moving for- 
ward during the next two days, Bailleul being taken on the 
14ith ; but progress was slow owing to the nature of the country 
and to the stubborn opposition offered by the hostile detach- 
ments, which were as usual well supplied with machine guns, 
and Maude chafed at the deliberation of the advance across the 
flats towards the Lys, realising the importance of securing 
the passage of that sluggish stream. He felt sure that the 
enemy would not be striving so hard to maintain a hold of 
this ground with inferior forces, unless there was some definite 
object in view. The left of the corps reached the river near 
Estaires late at night on the 15th, and the Engineers at once 
started throwing bridges across. Some of the 1st Corps were 
passing through Hazebrouck at this time, and Maude had 
opportimities of meeting the 2nd and Srd Coldstream and of 
exchanging notes with them. 

Part of the 4th Division and the 6th Division crossed the Lys 
during the 16th, and Armentilres was occupied on the 17th ; 
the greater part of the 4th Division however worked along the 
left bank of the river, that being intended as its general line 
in the contemplated advance. Corps headquarters had re- 
mained at Hazebrouck till the Tuesday, but were now pushed 
on to the little town of Bailleul, which, having been in German 
occupation, was in a semi-ruinous condition — pillaged ac- 
cording to the usual practice of the brutal enemy. The 2nd 
Corps was advancing simultaneously on the right of the 8rd, 
but was separated from it by a gap which was partially filled 
up by French detachments. The 1st Corps was gradually 
detraining in rear and prepared to come up on the left, while 
communication had been established by the cavalry on the left 
with General Rawlinson’s 4th Corps that was moving south- 
wards from about Ostend and Bruges, beyond which again 
were the Belgians. But the whole of the front that was more 
or less in occupation of the British was much extended, and 
as they moved eastwards they were constantly meeting with 
more and more determined resistance ; for strong bodies of 
infantry were being hurried up to support the German 
mounted troops. 

The Srd Corps continued to press slowly forward beyond 
the Lys from the 17th to the 20th, but by the latter day it 
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found itself confronted by at least equal hostile forces and 
almost thrown on the defensive. ‘ Our line is very much strung 
out and we have no reserv'es, wliich reacts on the nerves of the 
troops,’ Maude wrote in his diary. That day the 19th Brigade, 
which W'as helping to fill the interval between the 8rd and 
the 2nd Corps, was driven back by a resolute hostile attack, 
and a somewhat awkward gap was created ; but the situation 
was to a great extent retrieved during the night. Corps 
headquarters had been pushed forward from Bailleul to Armen- 
tiferes on the 19th ; but that town was constantly under shell 
fire, two of the staff were wounded on the 20th, and, somewhat 
to Maude’s disappointment, Pulteney consequently decided 
to withdraw headquarters to Bailleul. 

The position, in so far as the 8rd Corps was concerned, 
had become for the time being one of stalemate, and all along 
the British front the enemy was showing up in strong force. 
Lord French states in his book that he abandoned all hope of 
an immediate offensive on the 21st. 

‘ We have been having hard lighting for the last few days,’ Maude 
wrote home on the 28rd, ‘ and we are still hard at it. The Germans 
are making a determined effort to roll us back, and have brought 
up every man that they can scrape together ; consequently we 
have our hands pretty full, but we are doing well and giving the 
enemy plenty of punishment whenever he attacks. But we have 
for the time to suspend the forward movement. The 18th, 20th 
and 21st were particularly heavy days for us and we had in our 
corps about 4000 casualties on the three days. To-day our 6th 
Division is being strongly attacked, but all is going well. . . . 

An officer from General Headquarters has just come in, 8 p.m., 
and has brought the news that I am to command the 14th Lifantry 
Brigade, Tins will give me the rank of brigadier-general. Of 
course 1 am delighted at getting so good a command and think 
myself very luc^, though naturally I wish it could have been 
one of the Guards Brigades. 

The Lidian troops arrived up here yesterday, stud will probably 
be in action in a day or two. ^ey look very fit and well, but the 
infantry do not like the paved roads j they hurt their feet.’ 

Maude left to take command of the 14th Brigade that 
evening, and his connection with Pulteney’s Corps thus 
came to an end, for the 14ith Brigade formed part of the 6th 
Division in the 2nd Corps. ‘ His greatest asset in South 
Africa and afterwards in the European War,’ writes Sir 
W, Pulteney, ‘ was the way he would see everything for him- 
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self where any doubt existed ; in fact he gave one so much 
confidence in this respect that it prevented one as a com- 
mander from going oneself on some occasions.’ 

Although he had spent less than two months as a pro- 
minent member of the corps staff in the field, he had acquired 
much valuable experience during that strenuous period. 
The very fact that the 8rd Corps had been somewhat un- 
lucky, first of all in being the last to take the field and after- 
wards in being so long shorn of one of its divisions, had perhaps 
made actual staff work all the more difficult to carry out, 
and had caused the lessons to be learnt from it in some 
respects all the more valuable. In studying Maude’s diaries 
and letters of these few weeks, certain of his qualities as a 
staff officer and as a soldier are made very apparent. As a 
staff officer he had the well-being of the inferior staffs and 
of the troops constantly in mind. He frequently complains 
of the late arrival of orders from above, not because of the 
inconvenience which this caused to himself and to his im- 
mediate associates, but because of the still greater incon- 
venience that it necessarily caused to divisional and brigade 
staffs to whom, after some unavoidable further delay, these 
orders had to be communicated. He attached great im- 
portance to orders being issued with the utmost possible 
promptitude on all occasions, and was by no means tolerant 
of laxity in this respect. Still, in these matters he was merely 
voicing what are generally accepted principles (even if those 
principles are not always followed by their advocates in 
practice) ; he was giving expression to views that are not 
\musual in a highly-trained officer of wide and very varied 
experience, such as Maude was when he went to the front in 
1914. 

But what is even more noticeable, alike in bis diary and in 
the numerous letters that he managed to write home during 
this anxious time, is the unmistakable evidence that they 
afford of the qualities which make the natural leader of men, 
concealed though these were behind the mask of the genial, 
cotirteous, well-informed, capable, methodical administrator 
and office man. Maude’s delight when orders came to hand 
that the army, which had day after day for nearly a fortnight 
been falling back before the rising tide of German invasion, 
was to turn upon his pursuers, was shared by the whole force. 
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But few belonging to it were perhaps more thoroughly dis- 
contented than he when that force, after being brought up 
short on the Aisne, found the situation developing almost im- 
perceptibly into sedentary warfare after its short sharp spell 
of exceedingly mobile operations. Then, when the British 
contingent came to be transported round to fresh fields and 
pastures new in the north, he was straining at the leash, im- 
patient to press restlessly for^vard, bent on brushing the not 
very formidable opposition met with during the first two or 
three days unceremoniously aside if possible ; he realised 
that even if fighting meant losses at the moment, it would 
probably effect an important purpose and might perad- 
venture save lives in the end. 

Even that small matter of the retirement of corps head- 
quarters from Armentiires to Bailleul illustrates the character 
of the man as a soldier in the field. From Bailleul to Armen- 
ti^res does not mean more than a quarter of an hour’s run by 
motor. Dealing with delicate operations, solving problems on 
paper and wrestling with complicated administrative questions, 
can never be so easy a task when carried out under shell fire 
as when dealt with in quieter conditions. But the instincts of 
the fighter induced this member of an army corps staff to 
ignore the inconvenience involved, in his eagerness to be as 
near as possible to the thick of the fray. There are few officers 
whose hearts when the enemy is in the gate will not he glad- 
dened by an intimation that they are to take up an active, 
command. But, of the many gallant British soldiers who 
found themselves called upon to assume charge of brigades 
in the field between 1914 and 1918, not one probably received 
the news with greater pleasure than did Stanley Maude. 



CHAPTER Vn 

IN COMMAND OF THE 14TH INFANTRY BRIGADE 

The 14th Brigade to which Maude had been appointed was, 
as it happened, one with which he was already familiar, for 
it formed part of the 5th Division which he had only left a 
few months before. It moreover happened to be the brigade 
that had been quartered at the Curragh when he was there. 
Sir C. Fergusson no longer commanded the division, although 
he had brought it out to France in August; he had been 
promoted lieutenant-general in the meantime, and had been 
replaced by Major-General T. L. N. Morland. The division 
still formed part of the 2nd Corps under Sir H. Smith-Dorrien, 
and it was placed at the moment on the right of the British 
hne, with the Srd Division on its left. The 14th Brigade 
was the left brigade of the division, so that Maude’s command 
was next to the 3rd Division, and it was at the time of his 
joining occupying trenches about Richebourg, a little to the 
north-west of La Bass^e. The map ‘ La Bassde — ^Ypres ’ on 
p. 127 illustrates the movements of the brigade while he was 
its chief. 

Maude motored over to take up command on the afternoon 
of the 23rd, and he reported himself on the way to Generals 
Smith-Dorrien and Morland at their respective headquarters, 
arriving at his own near Bichebourg long after dark, and 
finding Lieut.-Colonel J. R. Longley of the East Sm-reys tem- 
porarily in charge. The brigade at the moment consisted of 
the 2nd K.O.S.B., the Srd Worcester, the 1st East Smrrey, the 
1st D.C.L.I., and the 2nd K.O.Y.L.I. Of these only the East 
Surreys and the D.C.L.I. properly formed part of it as it 
had originally arrived in France ; the 2nd Manchesters were 
temporarily detached. During his eight months in command 
Maude often had outside battalions temporarily under his 
orders, and was from time to time called upon to send off his 
own to be attached for the moment to other brigades ; but 

the battalioUs properly forming his brigade throughout were 
1 ^ 
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the 1st Devons, besides the East Surreys, D.C.L.I., and Man- 
chesters; the 6th Cheshire was added in February 1915. 
He found that the strength of the five battalions under him 
when he joined was 78 officers and 3209 other ranks ; so that 
his force was considerably below war establishment. Besides 
the five battalions, he had for the time being under his orders 
a brigade of field artillery, a field howitzer battery, a company 
of field engineers, and a field ambulance. Captain Dick- 
Cunyngham of the Gordons was brigade-major. 

‘ Dirty headquarters in an estaminct,’ he wrote in his diary next 
day, ‘but there seems to benothing better available, and it was under 
continuous shell fire aU day, though lucidly they never quite got 
the range. Plenty of Black Marias falling, and the road we walked 
up in the afternoon was strewed with fragments. Heavy attack 
in the morning on the 18th Brigade on our right, and in the evening 
and during the night on the 7th Infantry Brigade on our left, but 
both repulsed.’ 

The general situation at the Flanders end of the Western 
Front was at this time a singularly interesting one. The 
Allies under Sir J. French and General Foch had been making 
a great effort to outflank their opponents, simultaneously 
•vvith joining up with the Belgian Army coming from Antwerp ; 
but the associated chiefs had only just begun to realise the 
formidable strength of the forces gathering against them. Nor 
would the Germans appear to have been well posted in the dis- 
position of the armies that were opposed to them in Flanders. 
In so far as the British Expeditionary Force was concerned, 
the 1st Corps, the 4th Corps (it only included at the moment 
the 7th Division), and the bulk of the cavalry, were still being 
pushed forward on the left; but the 2nd and 8rd Corps 
further to the south had already been brought to a standstill 
and they were holding entrenched positions along most of 
their front. The Indian Corps was coming up from the centre 
of France, and the (8rd) Lahore Division began to arrive at 
Estaires in rear of the 2nd and 8rd Corps on the 22nd. 

The Germans were about to make a determined effort to 
roll up the Allies’ forces north of the Lys, while keeping those 
that were south of that river fully occupied. The position 
indeed was that either High Command had made plans for 
turning the flank of the other, but that the Gennaim were in 
the stronger force of the two on the flank and that this Imd 
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only been just discovered by Sir J. French and General Foch. 
The result was to bring about a great battle of encounter north 
of the Lys, in which the 1st Corps, the 7th Division and the 
cavalry, together with the French operating alongside of them, 
found themselves opposed to almost desperate odds while 
covering an unduly extended front. The firrious affrays that 
ensued have by common consent been given the name of the 
First Battle of Ypres ; but deternoined combats were at the 
same time in progress south of the Lys, where the enemy also 
succeeded in gradually bringing somewhat superior forces to 
bear against the 2nd and 8rd Corps. Maude on taking over 
the 14th Brigade found himself involved in this struggle, his 
troops occupying awkward ground and under heavy artillery 
lire. 

On taking stock of his brigade and of its position, he found 
that it was suffering somewhat severe losses from the enemy’s 
shell, and that his men were very tired after nearly a fortnight 
of almost continuous lighting. They had been obliged to do 
a great deal of digging and had enjoyed very little sleep ; 
commanding officers, regimental officers, and rank and file were 
nevertheless all alike in good spirits and full of confidence. 
Realising that stationary operations were-likely to be the order 
of the day in this region, he at once set to work to have ob- 
stacles developed covering his firont, to construct communica- 
tion trenches (the importance of which he was one of the first 
to perceive), and to establish a system of supporting trenches 
with the object of permitting a larger proportion of the in- 
fantry to be withdrawn from the actual front line. The 
character of the ground favom'ed concealment of small parties 
and sniping operations, and he found it difficult to reach the 
headquarters of his different battalions on his first day with 
the brigade, as the roads were under continuous rifle Are. 
‘ Tried twice but unsuccessfully,’ he wrote in his diary, and 
this experience confirmed him in his view that commimication 
trenches were an absolute necessity in this land of warfare ; 
it was a point that he always paid great attention to, not only 
as a brigadier but also later on as a divisional commander 
in the Gallipoli Peninsula and in Mesopotamia. 

The Germans kept delivering partial attacks for the next 
day or two against portions of the front occupied by the 
8rd and Sth Divisions j these were, however, generally re- 
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pulsed with no great difficulty and with loss to the enemy. 
But on the 27th the 3rd Division was heavily assailed by 
strong hostile forces, and was obliged to fall back at some 
points, the situation becoming so threatening that towards 
evening Maude was ordered to dehver a counter-attack with 
such troops of his own as he coffid employ, reinforced by other 
battalions from the Sth Division placed especially under his 
command for the purpose. As this was practically the first 
occasion on which he had found himself in charge of a mixed 
body of troops undertaking a special operation of importance, 
his account of the action, which was written home four days 
later, may appropriately be quoted. The record in his diary 
goes into considerable detail, and it could not easily be followed 
without a plan ; 

On the 27th the brigade on our left were driven out of a place 
called Neuve Chapelle. I was given three and a half battalions 
additional to my own, and Sir Horace suggested that I should 
personally direct the attack, so I sent off one battalion at once to 
cover some ground, and hurried off the remaining two and a half 
battalions as soon as 1 could collect them. By l£e time however 
that we were aU assembled and ready to commence the attadc it 
was pitch dark, and no moon. The gioimd over which we were 
to attack was unknown to me and to the battalions with me. We 
had not been able to reconnoitre the positions of our troops and 
of the Germans beforehand, and the battalions that 1 had with me 
had been badly shaken by their losses during the last few days. 
Consequently I thought it would be more prudent to delay action 
till daylight. 

I therefore motored in to see General Morland, 6th Division, 
and General Mackenzie, 8rd Division, to represent the state of 
affairs, feeling that there was still time to deliver the attack before 
daylight if they still so wished. However, they thoroughly agreed 
with my view, and Sir Horace told me next day that he was much 
relieved to hear that 1 had decided not to attack by night. 

The next day the attack was ddivered and failed, so I don’t 
know what would have happened if we had gone forward by night. 
I commanded my mixed lot of battalions during the light that day, 
in addition to my own regular command, and we had a very 
exciting day. For when the Indians were driven back I sent 
forward two battalions to stop the gap, and we successfully slack- 
ened the German advance, it was an interesting day. The shell 
fire was temfle all the time. 

‘ Only once did I see Joe Maude really rattled,’ writes Lieut.- 
Colonel Dick-Cunyngham, the then brigade-major, of the 14th 
Brigade, with regard to this affair, ’ and that was soon after he took 
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over command of the brigade, when we were fighting loimd 
Eichebourg-L’Avoue at the end of October 1914. Our lines had 
been heavily attacked and shelled for many hours, and the Germans 
had captured Neuve Chapelle on our left during the evening. 
About 7 P.M. we got orders to make a counter-attack and retalce 
the village, and certain troops were sent us from another brigade 
to carry out the counter-attack. When they ariived, oue could 
see at once that they were not in a fit state to make the attack, and 
the circumstances under which the counter-attack had been 
ordered were moreover now completely altered. But Maude 
considered that an order was an order and had to be carried out. 
Finally he was persuaded to postpone the counter-attack and to 
make a personal report to the divisional commander.’ 

Actually Maude with his special force was on the 28th 
attacking on the right, while other troops were endeavouring 
to retake Neuve Chapelle from in front. But the effort failed, 
and that village remained in the enemy’s hands until it was 
captured in an important action four months later. On the 
night of the 29th-30th the 14th Brigade was relieved in front 
line by the Garwhal Brigade of the (7th) Meerut Division 
which had been coming up from the south during the past two 
or three days. Its new commander was delighted with the 
behaviour and bearing of the officers and men over whom he 
had assumed command. The brigade had suffered heavily at 
Le Cateau and had been fighting hard in difficult coimtry 
ever since arriving in the northern area from the Aisne ; but 
ail ranks were in good heart. ‘ Troops very fit and cheery,’ 
he wrote on the 81st, ‘in spite of the severe work they have had. 
All four regiments have done splendidly and never budged an 
inch in the most trying circumstances.’ The 81st of October 
and the 1st of November, it will be remembered, were especially 
critical days further to the north, where an attenuated line 
of British infantry and cavalry, opposed to vastly superior 
numbers in front and to the south-west of Ypres, could barely 
hold their own. Only the rare grit and heroism of the troops, 
confidently handled under untoward conditions, prevented a 
disaster there which must have had far-reaching effects on the 
whole course of the war. The sound of incessant caimonade 
from that direction was heard where the 14th Brigade was, and 
all were aware that a desperate struggle must be in progress. 

The brigade now nominally formed a reserve to the Indian 
troops, and it was placed for the time being under their corps 
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commander, Sir J. Willcocks ; it had however to be constantly 
on the qui vive, as the enemy was particularly active just 
during those days, and the Indian Corps was at times hard 
pressed. Most of the rest of the 5th Division had gone some 
distance further back, and was resting in billets. The differ- 
ence in staff methods between those in vogue in the Indian 
forces and those to which Maude had been accustomed at 
home and with the original Expeditionary Force, gave rise 
to some inconvenience during the period that he found him- 
self attached to General Willcocks* corps, and, as it turned 
out, his battalions although they were supposed to be resting 
got very little rest. There was marching and counter- 
marcliing, and eventually the brigade had to go back into the 
trenches as early as the night of the 7th-8th of November 
in relief of the 8th Infantry Brigade. This was at a point 
somewhat further to the north than the old position which it 
had occupied south of Neuve ChapeUe. It consisted now of 
the 1st Devons and 2nd Manchesters, besides the East Surreys 
and D.C.L.I. 

* The part of the line that we are holding now is as flat as the palm 
of one’s hand,’ Maude wrote home on the 10th, ‘ and so constantly 
fire swept, and it requires some skill (and ludc) to get up to the 
firing line, especially as one does not know quite when the outbursts 
of firing are going to begin. I like to go up occasionally, as one 
learns exactly what commanding officers have got to say, and one 
gets into closer touch with the feelings and the wants of the troops. 
I went up and saw all the battalions last night, but had to pick 
my time as the enemy had been shelling us very hard all day, and 
they had got the exact range of the road that I wanted to go by. 
But we managed to dodge them all right, and as a matter of fact 
musketry up there was not so severe as usual last night. There 
is always a lot of sniping going on however, and we are bothered 
to a certain extent by German snipers who have crept behind our 
lines and who are behind our lines of trenches j but I am having 
steps to have them stalked and shot and all the battalions are on 
the gyd vive for them.’ 

Although the nature of the country rendered the construc- 
tion of deep trenches very difficult where the Indians were, 
moderately good coyer had been created by strenuous labour, 
and the line was fairly well protected by barbed wire. On 
the night of the l4th-15th Maude’s battalions were relieved 
by the new;ly arrived 8th Division, which properly belonged 
to the 4th Corps. The brigade was thereupon taken back 
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into the 6th Division, and it again came under the orders of 
Sir H. Smith-Dorrien and General Morland. 

* I think I am very lucky in getting such good regiments in my 
brigade,’ Maude "wrote on ^e 14th. ' They are all first rate, and I 
have every confidence in them. They are still weak — especially 
two of the battalions, 500 and 600 respectively — and the other two 
are each about 800 strong. This is owing to the heavy casualties 
we had about a fortnight ago, but I hope we shall soon get drafts 
to flu up with. Wc have dready had one or two, as a matter of 
fact, but expect more. Officers arc a difficulty, but this is common 
to the whole army, for we have all lost heavily in officers ; and, 
with the best intentions in the world, it is impossible to produce 
trained officers (or men for the matter of that) with a few months’ 
training. 

Discipline is everything in a war like this, and it is the regiments 
that have most discipline that shine out above the others. But 
discipline, equally with training, cannot be acquired in a day, 
but must be the result of continuous gradual military education. 
But what we have lacked in peace time, owing to those who thought 
that they knew better than soldiers, has been compensated for as 
far as possible by the splendid work of the regimental officers and 
their men. Speaking mainly from what I have seen of my own 
brigade, no praise is too high for their conduct, tenacity, endurance 
and devotion to duty, and to my mind no reasonable amount of 
force brought against them will beat them.’ 

His brigade only enjoyed one complete day’s rest after 
quitting the Indian Corps and rejoining its own division, 
for on the night of the 16th-17th it wms called upon to take 
over a stretch of front line about Wulverghem, between 
Bailleul and Messines, from the 156th Regiment of the 89th 
French Division, which division had been holding the line 
between the Indian Corps and the 8rd Corps. The relief 
proved a lengthy and difficult business, as the advanced works 
were only about thirty yards from the German ones. The 
trenches were found to be shallow and imperfect, and much 
work had to be got throxigh by night under close and harass- 
ing musketry fire before they could be considered as giving 
adequate security. The brigade was joined on the 17th by 
the 1st Norfolks, wliich brought it up to a strength of five 
battalions. Maude also had under his orders for the time 
being a French battalion on the left, three British field 
batteries and one horse battery, also a French field battery. 

Wulvei^hem was in Belgian territory, and the roads on that 
side of the bordpv were found to bp mtich inferior to tbo^'e on 
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the French side. There was moreover a dearth of buildings 
and farms, which made adequate billeting a great difficulty. 
The weather had turned much colder, and the troops were 
suffering serious discomfort in tlie trenches as the full sup- 
plies of warm winter clothing for them had not yet arrived. 
Maude however set himself to overcome these difficulties by 
energetic action. Coke was available, and large quantities 
of this form of fuel were sent up to the troops in front line, 
who succeeded in making braziers by various devices and thus 
turning it to account. Buildings were moreover transformed 
into bath-houses with the assistance of the Royal Engineers, 
and arrangements for warm water set on foot. That no time 
was to be lost in making full preparations for printer had 
indeed been shown by one or two cases of frostbite; but 
almost a superabundance of warm clothing came to hand 
after a few days. 

The Germans were mainly on the defensive in front of 
the brigade, and they contented themselves with shelUng the 
lines very heavily at times. The Prince of Wales, who had 
recently joined Sir J. French’s staff and who was staying at 
Sir H. Smith-Dorrien’s headquarters, paid brigade head- 
quarter’s a visit on the 20th and again on the 25th. ‘ He was 
very anxious to go up with me to the front trenches,’ Maude 
wrote home, ‘ but I told him it was impossible ' — ^His Royal 
Highness’ eagerness to penetrate into zones where shells 
were dropping and bullets WCTe flying, if he could manage it, 
caused senior officers frequent qualms at this time. Some 
additional battalions were attached to Maude’s command at 
this juncture, so that he had altogether eight under his orders 
when the time came for his brigade to be relieved on the night 
of the 28th-29th. It moved back some four miles across the 
Franco-Belgian border and went into billets north of Bailleul. 

‘ The men are in splendid spirits,’ Maude wrote on the 80th, ‘ and 
very healthy considering all they have gone through. _ In fact in 
my brigade the “ norm^ ” sick as opposed to casualties are only 
about Ihe same as on manoeuvres. I have been round two battalions 
to-day talking to the men and hearing their experiences ; they ate 
all very keen to get on and to have another go at the Germans. 
The fluting has been spasmodic during the last few days. Every 
one is refitting and replacing casualties. But there has still been 
a good deal of shelling and sniping, and in this brigade we have 
lost 150 ihdlUed and wounded, induding five officers kQled, during 
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the week. There is a westerly wind blowing to-day, and for the 
first time for three months one is out of earshot of the cannonade ; 
it seems quite strange without it.’ 

The King was pajnng the first of his many visits to his 
troops on the Western Front wliile the 14th Brigade was 
hack in billets on this occasion, resting, and on the 8rd of 
December His Majesty inspected Maude’s force. 

‘ Parade for King at 2.40 p.m.,’ Maude wrote in his diary. ‘ All 
went well. Received him with Royal Salute, troops on parade 
and keeping ground taking the word from me. Gave tliem a short 
practice beforehand just to brush them up. King asked me how 
long I had been out and what I had been doing previous to getting 
brigade. Said he was so glad I had got one. Asked for my arm 
and took me on box of his motor car till we got to end of my com- 
mand. Gave three cheers for King after parade and another 
Royal Salute, all by my word of command. Prince of Wales also 
present, and D.C.L.I. gave three dheers for Duke of Cornwall.’ 

Although the 14th Brigade was performing excellent service 
and had full confidence in its leader, Maude would not seem to 
have in all respects shown liimself to be an easy man for his 
staff to work with at this time, or to have quite carried the 
commanding officers serving under him with him in all that he 
did. He had a wonderful insight into every kind of adminis- 
trative detail, and he went most carefully into the minutest 
points coimectedwith the feeding and the comfort of the troops, 
greatly to their advantage in many cases. But he had his 
own ideas of what a man could do in a day’s work — and they 
were large ideas. Most of his commanding officers were of 
opinion that the men were being overworked ; but he never 
changed his mind, and he gradually trained the rank and file 
to get accustomed to very long hours. Always fit himself 
and a strong man of fine physique, he perhaps hardly made 
sufficient allowances for others not possessing to the full 
those advantages. 

‘ He was about the most systematic man I have ever met, and was 
known in the brigade as ” Systematic Joe,” ’ writes Lieut.-ColoneI 
Dick-Cunyngham j * he got up at the same hour and did everything 
at the same time every day of the week, and hated doing anything 
that upset his usual daily routine. 

Before he took over the brigade I was doing staff officer’s work 
—writing aU orders, etc., thinking ahead, and putting the tactical 
rituation before my brigadier. But when Joe Maude arrived I 
was no longer allowed to do this, and I naturally at first resented it. 
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On one occasion indeed I had a row with him and told him I was 
not his staff officer, but merely his clerk. His dictation of orders 
and messages every day was a tiresome business ; they were long, 
often contained repetitions, and entailed an enonnous amount of 
work on the Signal Section. It took me over two months to get 
him to condense his daily order into fewer lines, with a “working- 
party table.” It used to be quite a joke in the brigade when I 
was found fast asleep at my desk, trying to write at Ms dictation. 
Yet, although there may have been times when one felt that to 
serve on Maude’s staff was not altogether pleasant, we got by de- 
grees to know Ms ways, and I Hunk that I am right in saying that 
when he left the brigade for home every one was sorry to lose him,’ 

As has been mentioned at the end of the previous chapter, 
Maude attached great importance to the early issue of orders, 
in the interests of inferior staffs and of the units concerned. 
In that respect he was considerate and the troops affected 
benefited thereby. But promptitude in this respect is not 
the only point to be home in mind. Conciseness is of almost 
equal importance. On active service orders and messages have 
to be transmitted by various means to their destination, the 
transaction necessarily involving labour in some quarter; 
they have then to be copied by officers or clerks, working often 
under great difficulties ; and then every superfluous word 
becomes a nmsance. It is much easier for a person dictating 
to dictate a long message, than it is to dictate a short message 
wMch says the same tMng. It is those who have to take the 
message down, those who have to transmit it, and those who 
may have to copy it, or parts of it, away out in the dug-outs, 
who suffer from any redundancy. 

The 14th Brigade went back to the front during the 4th 
and Sth of December, changing places with the 18th Brigade 
which had relieved it less than a week before, and occupying 
nearly the same ground as before, with headquarters at Neuve 
Eglise. A Territorial battalion, the Queen Victoria’s Bifies, 
one of the first of such units to arrive in the theatre of war, 
joined the brigade, mainly for training purposes and as a 
temporary measure, on the 4th. The return to the trenches 
on this occasion took place in particularly inclement and 
trying weather. There were torrents of rain and sleet, the 
cold was extreme, and as a^esult of the deluge the trenches 
were flooded^and^afterwaraslproved most difficult to . drain. 
Their sides moreover kept falling in. Maude started working 
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parties to cut up brushwood and to make fascines for flooring 
the excavations and for revetting them where necessary, and 
the situation was gradually improved ; but life in the trenches 
was becoming very trying. He moreover insisted upon a great 
development in respect to elaborating communication trenches 
and supporting trenches, as he realised the importance of being 
in a position to mass considerable bodies of infantry close up to 
the firing line in ease of emergency, alike for purposes of defenee 
and for purposes of offence. The enemy in front of the 14th 
Brigade, as also of the 3rd Division on its left, enjoyed, it 
should be observed, all the advantage of ground; all the 
higher portions of the Messines— Wytschaete-Hollebeke ridge 
were in hostile possession, so that the British were more or 
less dominated and overlooked by the opposing side. The 
Germans moreover were very strongly entrenched, their whole 
front was well protected by elaborate wire entanglements, 
and the high ground provided them with good artillery ob- 
servation stations. It was also easier for them to drain their 
trenches than it was for the British troops to do so, owing to 
the general lie of the ground. 

‘ Last night too the weather was very bad,’ Maude wrote home on 
the 8th ; ‘ floods of rain, and you would have laughed to see me com- 
ing back from the trenches, slipping and sliding about in the slush — 
which was nearly up to one’s knees in some places — ^tumbling into 
ditches and shell holes filled with water, for it was pitch black and 
one could not see five yards ahead. I took one header into a ditch 
and came out in a state somewhat similar to that after my bath 
when I was out with the Eildares last year, though not quite so 
bad ; and the excitement was intensified at one point by a sniper 
putting a bullet between my brigade-major — ^who was walking just 
in front of me — and myself. Of course it was only a chance shot, 
as he could not possibly see us.’ 

The enemy was comparatively quiescent during the first 
few days that the brigade was back at the front, and on the 
14th somewhat important offensive operations were started 
on our side. It had been arranged with the French that an 
attack should be delivered by the 8rd Division, acting in 
close co-operation with the 82nd and 16th French Coips on 
its left, against the uplands about Wytschaete and Hollebeke. 
The result of the heavy fighting of the latter part of October 
and the early days of November in the region to the north 
of where the 1 4th Brigade now was, had been to give the enemy 
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possession of the highest ground round practically three sides 
of Ypres. Wytschaete, due south of the place and less than 
five miles from it, enabled the Germans to command the 
approaches to the town with artillery fire very effectively, 
and the capture of that village was therefore particularly 
desirable. The project was that, so soon as the 8rd Division 
and the French should have accomplished their purpose, 
Maude on their right would advance against Messines, which 
lay two miles south of Wytschaete j but in the first instance 
he was merely to demonstrate and to keep the enemy immedi- 
ately in front of him occupied. Suggestions were made that 
some of his troops should attempt minor local attacks on 
particular stretches of hostile trench, besides demonstrating ; 
but he was opposed to such spasmodic ventures. 

The offensive actually began on the 14th, and on that day 
and the following three days Maude and his staff proceeded 
before daybreak to a small farm well forward, from which a 
good view was obtainable. The operation however only pro- 
duced minor successes, and merely enabled the line held by the 
8rd Division to be slightly advanced. The high ground was 
not captured, and the French on the left of the 8rd Division 
made scarcely any way at all. Fighting went on for four days 
and then gradually petered out, the German entrenchments 
and entanglements proving too strong to be broken through 
without a much heavier artillery bombardment than was 
practicable. Maude’s share in the proceedings was therefore 
confined to maintaining a vigorous artillery fire, while his 
battalions expended a large amount of ammunition with their 
rifles and machine guns — ^about half a million rounds on the 
first two days ; he did not altogether like these tactical 
methods ; they taught the infantry to fire without aiming, 
seeing that their task was merely to keep sweeping the groimd 
in front of them with bullets. The 14th Brigade was relieved 
on the 17th, and it went back into billets in rear for a rest. , 


‘ One of the saddest parts of my day is my daily visit to hospital,* 
Maude wrote on the 20th. ‘ I have just been to see a veiy sad case. 
One of my officers was wounded three days ago, being shot tiiibu A 
the neck and spinal cord, so he was paralysed below the neck. 
He was however wondeifffily cheery, ^though he could scarcely 
speak, and seemed such a nice fellow. He caimot live long, they 
tell me. • jj* 

We have wounded varying from ten to fifty a day, and m addi- 
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tion twenty sick. I cannot bear seeing the wounded, I don’t know 
why ; but they always seem glad to see one and to be spoken to. 

The men are wonderfully cheery in spite of their hardships. The 
other day I met a man in the Manchesters being carried to hospital 
with his foot bound up, so asked him what was the matter. He 
said “ Rheumatism.” I said “ Nonsense, you ’ve got gout. You ’ve 
been drinking too much in the trenches.” “ Yes,” he replied , “ there 
was plenty of water there,” and roared with laughter. They are 
most amusing, and I like talking to them quietly at times. Then 
there is the other side of the picture, when I have to jump down 
their throats for being slack. I have got some footbafls for them, 
and we are having great games whilst here during these four days. 
They are playing league matches, which should last a long time 
judging by the few occasions we have for pla3nng.’ 

Maude not only made it a practice to visit hospital daily if 
he possibly could manage it, but he also invariably attended 
the funeral of any one of his officers who was killed or died of 
wounds within reach ; he moreover often attended the funerals 
of non-commissioned ofSeers and men when he was not too 
occupied. The brigade went back into the trenches again on 
the 28rd, and was therefore in them during Christmas time, 
the line taken up being somewhat further to the south than 
the section which had been in its occupation a few days before. 
The trenches were found to be in very bad condition owing to 
the wet, and, as it proved almost impossible to improve them, 
Maude decided to have entirely new trenches dug along certain 
stretches of the front by night in advance of the previous 
firing line. This work was skilfully and successfully carried 
out at most points, and without the enemy being aware of 
what was in progress till it was completed. 

Some very noteworthy changes in the organisation of the 
British troops were carried out at the end of the year, and ought 
to be recorded. The Expeditionary Force was reconstituted 
as two armies, the First Army under Sir Douglas Haig, and 
the Second Army under Sir H. Smith-Dorrien ; Sir Horace 
was succeeded in command of the 2nd Corps by the late head 
of the 5th Division, Sir C. Fergusson, so that Maude foimd 
himself again imder his old chief of the Curragh period. The 
intention was that the Second Army, which was constituted 
out of the 2nd, 8rd, and 6th Corps, should be on the left, 
and the First Army should be on the right. The 5th Corps 
was being formed from the 27th and 28th Divisions, which had 
been organised in England out of battalions and batteries 
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brought home from far distant foreign garrisons. Major- 
General J. R. Longley, who had been commanding officer of 
the East Surrey since the beginning, left the 14th Brigade 
about tliis time to take up command of a brigade himself, and 
his views ’wath regard to Maude as a chief may be recorded 
here ; 

I was only about two months in the 14th Brigade after he took 
it over before passing on to a brigade command, but that was more 
than long enough to realise his powers of leadership. lie was not 
altogether a stranger to us, hairing been previously G.S.O. to the 
Sth Division when my battalion first Joined it in 1912. 

We all appreciated our good fortune in having a man like him 
as our brigade commander. All ranks had the utmost confidence 
in him, and felt that all would be well in the brigade with ‘ Joey ’ 
at their head. Time only served to strengthen the esteem and 
confidence in which he was held by his brigade, and I am sure that 
'there was a general feeling of personal loss when he left if. on 
promotion. 

Maude’.s brigade went back out of the line to rest for a few 
days at Bailleul immediately after the New Year, and re- 
turned to the trenches on the 10th in a somewhat different 
sector from that left a week earlier. They were in very bad 
order owing to the wet, and much labom* was necessary to 
make them more habitable and reasonably secure. General 
Morland, who used to visit Brigade Headquarters daily, sug- 
gested shortly afterwards that it might be better if Maude were 
to take over his present position in the front permanently, 
and if the plan of frequent reliefs were to come to an end — a 
proposal entirely to Maude’s taste, as he felt sure that his 
battalions would work even better than they had been doing 
imder such conditions. The troops were having a trying time 
owing to the incessant wet weather and were suffering con- 
siderable hardship in consequence, and this somewhat in- 
creased the numbers on the sick list, which was a matter that 
always caused the brigadier concern. The enemy, on the 
other hand, was showing little activity except with artillery ; 
but the German guns and howitzers were very lively from time 
to time, and caused appreciable losses ; the village of Neuve 
Eglise where the Brigade Headquarters was fixed was often 
shelled violently. 

* Shelling greatly due to stupidity of men who will stand and 
gape at aeroplanes,’ Maude wrote in his diary in some irritation 
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on the 29th of Januaiy. ‘ On the last two occasions when we have 
been shelled I warned every one that in consequence of this stupidity 
we were certain to be sheUed, and on each occasion my prophecy 
came true.* 

A week later, on the 6th of February, occurs this entry: ‘Thiriy- 
one years’ ser^ace, but don’t feel like it. What an eventful life 
to look back upon, and how interesting.’ 

Writing home on the 7th, he remarked : ‘ Nothing very exciting 
going on here. They have taken to shelling us pretty regularly 
two or three times a day in our headquarters, but for so far they 
have not done any very good shooting, and it is only occasionally 
that ihey get a lucky shell in. However, directly they begin 
to shell us, I turn all my guns on to Messines, wliich is the corre- 
sponding village opposite, so I suspect we do them much more harm 
than they do us. Our trenches are getting on splendidly. I 
have about 1400 or 1600 men working at them each night, building 
up and repairing traverses, shoreing and revetting them, baling 
them out, and draining and making shelters for the men. They 
work splendidly, aU four battalions, and it is so satisfactory to 
see the progress each time one goes round. The whole line is three 
or four times as strong as it w'as when we took it over, and we have 
no fears if we are attacked in anything like reasonable numbers. 
I don’t think much of the lot we have got opposite to us, as it is 
impossible to stir them into any sort of activity. A few days 
ago we bombarded them from trench mortars, then for two nights 
we turned machine guns on to their working parties, and last 
night we pelted them with rifle grenades from our nearest trenches. 
But none of these “ insults ” seemed to stir them up to any response. 
In fact, they seemed to be afraid to take any sort of aggressive 
action.’ 

In respect to the shelling of Maude’s headquarters, it may 
be observed that both the corps commander and the divi- 
sional commander considered its position to be somewhat 
unduly exposed, and that they made representations to him on 
the subject. But he was unwilling to make a change, and he 
was a man who was not easily influenced in a matter of tliis 
kind once he had made up his mind. ‘ It is scarcely right for 
a brigadier to be always moving about from place to place, 
when the men have to stop where they are,’ he remarks in 
his diary. But under instructions from the corps commander. 
General Morland early in March insisted on the headquarters 
being moved out of Neuve Eglise.^ 

The early days of the month of February passed quietly 

* ‘He soored off me by moving up nearly a mile closer to the front,' 
writes Sir C. Fereusson. 
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in the region where the 14th Brigade was located. In the 
middle of the month Maude heard privately from his friend 
General Lambton, who was Sir J. French’s Military Secretary, 
that it was proposed to appoint him Brigadier-General on the 
General Staff in the 6th Corps, which was about to be formed, 
and he was greatly put out by the news. ‘ Terrible blow,’ he 
wrote in his diary, ‘ as I love my brigade, and the work is 
astonishingly interesting. Besides, one feels that one is doing 
some fighting here, whereas back with a corps one might as 
well be in England.’ A few days later he heard that he had 
been mentioned a second time in despatches and that he had 
been awarded the C.B. The project of transferring him from 
his brigade to the staff eventually fell through — ^possibly 
because he did not conceal his preference for remaining where 
he was from Lambton, and also because Generals Fergusson 
and Morland were both very anxious to keep him. 

It had been decided at General Headquartem that an 
important offensive was to be carried out by the First Army 
in the region of Neuve ChapeUe (where the 14th Brigade had 
been located when Maude took it over in October), and with 
the object of assisting this operation indirectly the 2nd Corps 
had been instructed to be aggressive for the time being. 
Maude gave his brigade directions accordingly on the 9th, 
explaining that the action of battalions was to be limited to 
organised sniping, machine gun fire, rifle and hand grenade 
activity, sapping, and trying to capture enemy patrols and 
to destroy the German wire entanglements. He was par- 
ticularly pleased with the work done in these directions on 
the following night, and especially mentions the skill and 
dash of two young officers in his diary. He was always very 
careful to recognise good service and to send his congratula- 
tions to those concerned when any small success was achieved; 
when writing home on the 3rd he had expressed unbounded 
pleasxure at seeing that his battalions had received a fair share 
of rewards in a, recent Honours Gazette. The assistance 
afforded to the First Army by the 2nd Corps took a more 
active form on the 12th, for on that day tlie 8rd Division, 
alongside the 6th, delivered an attack, and Maude’s guns gave 
what support they could ; the operation was not successful 
in itself, but it no doubt served the purpose of holding the 
enemy and of prevoiting any hostile reinforcements being 
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sent south towards Neuve Chapelle. The attack of the First 
Army, although it had achieved a considerable measure of 
success, had not led to the complete rupture of the German 
front which had been hoped for, although a dent had been 
made in it ; and the latter part of February was unmarked by 
any incident worthy of note. 

Rumours reached Maude several times during the early 
part of March that lus brigade was going to be moved north 
nearer to Ypres, and these reports proved to be true in a 
measure ; but as it turned out the move, which was made on 
the 24th, was only to about Kemmel, situated six miles north 
of Neuve Eglise. 

‘ Very sad that we shall lose our ireiiclies on which we have spent 
so much trouble and labour, and had hoped that, till the advance 
came, we might retain them,’ Maude had written in his diary on 
the 19th. ‘ But it is the fortune of war and we must take the 
rough with the smooth. I fancy that those we are going to are 
not nearly as good as these, but luckily I have made a private 
hoard of sandbags, as I know that stores will be the difficulty, and 
I have from 16,000 to 20,000 ready to hand. The only difficulty 
will be to transport tliem.’ 

He was much gratified after the change at receiving a 
message from General Pulteney, commanding the 8rd Corps 
(one of whose brigades had taken over the 14th Brigade 
trenches), that for the first time in the campaign the corps 
had no complaint to make on taking over other people’s 
trenches. On the other hand, he found much work to be neces- 
sary in the sector taken over, and as the sniping at night was 
heavy it made any development and improvement of the 
trenches difficult at first. He always paid great attention 
to the work of the batteries that happened to be from time to 
time attached to his brigade, so as to ensure immediate co- 
operation between the guns and the infantry in case of emer- 
gency, and so as to counter hostile shell fire promptly should 
this suddenly become troublesome. The shortage of artillery 
ammunition was however making itself much felt at this time, 
and the gunners were consequently working under consider- 
able diflaculties. Maude had seven batteries under him in his 
new position, but they were all field or horse artillery units, 
and as they were only provided with shrapnel they were of little 
use for battering the enemy trenches ; he however occasion- 
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ally succeeded in getting some of the heavy guns which were 
not under his orders turned on to these. 

Another move was however in prospect, for Maude was told 
on the 1st of April that his brigade was to be transferred to a 
position still further to the north, near St. Eloi, and a day or 
two later he learnt that he was to occupy tliis new sector more 
or less permanently, as had been the case at Neuve Eglise — 
an arrangement that he entirely approved of. The brigade 
in the meantime went back for a few days into billets ; but 
it moved into its new trenches on the night of the 8th-9th. 
These Maude regarded as very far from perfect, and he im- 
mediately conceited means for substantially strengthening and 
elaborating them with the Engineers. Then, in his diary 
for the 12th, the following entry occurs : 

Back for a hurried dinner and then down to trenches again with 
brigade-major and Fleming. Started at 28 and went along to 
23, which is the right of my line. Wanted especially to see 
machine-gun positions. Twenty-eight is a curious trench, a 
series of bastions with nothing between. All trenches were badly 
deficient of parados, and many of traverses. Bullets seemed to 
come from every direction and we have quite a few casualties. 
However the men are working splendidly and we shall soon make 
the trenches better. 

On the way back got hit by a stray bullet, which went through 
my right arm and into my right side, finally lodging close to my 
spine, pointing upwards. Walked on as far as Ihe East Surrey’s 
dressing station, whence I was carried down on a stretcher to 
Lankhof Chateau. Here an ambulance met me and 1 was taken 
to 14th Field Ambulance at Ypres. Inoculated against tetanus 
and put to bed, having first sent a note to Charlie Fergusson asking 
him to wire to Eric to let him know that I had been hit. Could not 
sleep. 

He was anxious to remain in the war area and not go home, 
and next day he had visits from Generals Fergusson and 
Morland, who were extremely sorry to lose his services even 
for a short time. He also received a note by special messenger 
from General Smith-Dorrien, scribbled in pencil and running 
as follows : 

I am indeed most deeply distressed to hear jmu have been 
wounded. I am told it is not serious, but even comparatively 
slight wounds take a long time to hetd, and all that time you, 
than whom there isn’t a more valuable brigade commander in 

the army, are lost to the cause. B will tell you how a heavy 

one de^ cold prevents my coming to see you personally. 1 cannot 
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thank you sufficiently for all you have done and for the grand 
example you have set others. May you soon recover. 

He was strongly advised by the many friends who came to 
see him to go back to England ; there was doubt as to whether 
the bullet was still in his body (as he believed himself), and 
the first attempt with the X-rays at Ypres was a failure. His 
diary suggests that he was not in all respects a very amenable 
patient on the subject of whether he was to be sent home or 
not. It had been the same when he met with the accident on 
the day of Driefontein in South Africa, at which time the medi- 
cal officers had failed to keep him as long in hospital as they 
thought desirable in view of the serious injuries he had re- 
ceived — ^with the result that his shoulder was a trouble to him 
ever afterwards. Holding the strong views that he did on the 
subject of discipline, his attitude in this matter is worthy of 
note, for it illustrates one side of his character. He knew that 
his services at the head of his brigade were of real value to 
the country, and that the regret expressed on all hands at his 
mishap was very genuine. He would have been more than 
human had he not been influenced to some extent by fear of 
losing his conamand if he quitted the war zone. Still, he was 
too experienced a soldier not to be well aware that an officer 
on the sick list is under the orders of the doctors, and he event- 
ually saw himself that it would be better for him to proceed 
I home. He was moved to Boulogne first, where he was again 
X-rayed and where the exact position of the bullet was ascer- 
tained. On the 17th he crossed the Channel, and on reaching 
London he found himself noted to go to Lady Bidley’s Hospital 
in Carlton House Terrace, where his family at once came to see 
him. There never was any question of an attempt to extract 
the bullet, which in the future did not cause him mu6h annoy- 
ance } but the wound took more than three weeks to he^, 
although within a very few daj^ he was able to walk about a 
little and to do business in London. He was in a state of 
considerable anxiety lest he should lose his brigade, and he 
wrote to Sir H. Smith-Dorrien and to Generals Fergusson and 
Morland on the subject, undertaking that he would be back 
on the 2nd of May. 

It should be recorded here that while Maude was away from 
his brigade in England, the distinguished leader of the Second 
Army, who had been associated with the 6th Division and the 
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14th Brigade from the beginning, first in the capacity of their 
corps commander during the critical days of the great retreat 
from Mons, during the advance across the Marne and the 
struggle on the Aisne, and during the anxious November and 
December period on the Flanders border, and who had then 
remained associated with them as their Army Chief since 
the opening days of 1915, relinquished charge of the northern 
half of the British line and returned to England. The 
high opinion which Sir H. Smith-Dorrien had formed of the 
capacity of the brigadier of the 14th Brigade, as displayed 
during the previous six montlis, is expressed as follows in a 
letter written by him from Gibraltar in April 1919 : 

He took over command of a brigade in October 1914, and I soon 
discovered that I had got a brigaefier of exceptional grasp, energy, 
and personality. He joined his brigade at a time when prospects 
were far from bright. The brigade had been fighting incessantly 
from the commencement of the campaign, at Mons, Le Cateau, 
the Aisne, and on the La Bassec-Ypres front, their casualties 
had been enonnoiis, they were far below strength, and in them 
were few representatives of the original units which had started 
from Englaird. The weather was past description — torrents of 
rain daily — and to construct habitable trenches was almost im- 
possible ; and yet, excepting a few days behind the line occasion- 
ally owing to lack of reserves, he fomid his battalions day after 
day and night after night in close contact ■with the enemy. 

Maude’s untiring, ^eerful nature and soldierly intuition at 
once infused new life into the brigade, and the latter, realising 
that he was a bom commander who never thought of sparing 
himself, quickly gave him their whole confidence and affection. 
The last entry in my diary when I was Commanding the Second 
Army in France, referring to Maude, sums up fairly well my 
appreciation of hhn : 

ISffe April 1916. — One of my best brigadiers was wounded in 
the trem^es last night — ^Brig.-General Maude. He makes light 
of his wound, as any one who knows him would expect. He has 
gone off to Boulogne to-day, and I have just heard that the bullet 
is still in and that they are sending him to Engltmd. 1 hope 
that he may soon recover and (X>me bade to us, as he is an extra- 
ordinarily valuable man. 

As it happened, there was severe fighting about Ypres in 
the latter half of April. The famous ‘ Hill 60/ near St. Eloi, 
was captured on the 18th, and it was two or three days after 
this that the Germans delivered their great gas attack further 
north about St, Julien, drove the Entente forces hack some 
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distance, and created a critical situation for the moment. 
On the 25th Maude heard from Fcrgusson that the East 
Surreys of his brigade had taken part in the assault on Hill 00 
and ‘ had done magnificently,’ but had unfortunately suffered 
many casualties and lost both their commanding officer and 
their adjutant. The knowledge that fighting of this exciting 
character was in progress made Maude all the more anxious 
to get back to France, but he had been reassured as to retaining 
command of the brigade provided he was back reasonably soon. 

He went to Buckingham Palace on the 1st of May to receive 
the C.B. from the King, and on the Srd he returned to the 
front, sleeping that night in hospital at Boulogne. Next day 
he motored back to St. Eloi, visiting General Headquarters, 
Corps Headquarters and Divisional Headquarters on the way, 
and not arriving until late to take over charge from Colonel 
G. Thesiger, who had been placed in temporary command of 
the brigade while he was away. (Colonel Thesiger was killed 
when commanding a division at Loos some months later.) He 
found himself at once in the very thick of severe fighting. 
The 27th and 28th Divisions on the left of the 5th Division had 
just been skilfully withdrawn some distance, reducing the 
acuteness of the Ypres salient, part of which had been rendered 
almost untenable as a consequence of the German attack of a 
few days before. The enemy on discovering this retirement 
had become very active, and was now inclined to press forward 
all round Ypres. 

* Pound everything just as I left it,’ Maude wrote home on the 
6th. ‘ My Devons, who had been on 60 for fifteen days, having 
been lent to the 15th Infantry Brigade, were just coming off the 
hill and were relieved by the Duke of Wellington’s belonging to 
the 18th Infantry Brigade. They had hardly left the hill four 
hours when the Germans turned gas on to the Duke of Wdlington’s 
and rushed the hill, capturing it and two other trenches. So all 
yesterday the 18th.and 16th Lifantry Brigades were busy organis- 
ing a coimter-attack to recapture the hill, which was to take place 
at 10 p.M. It was a magnificent sight to watch, as my head- 
quarters are within full view and within one and a hdf miles of Hill 
60. For twenty minutes the artillery rained shells on to the small 
summit of the hill, and the bursting of the shells at fifty or sixty 
a minute simply lit up the countryside. The attack was successful ; 
but the enemy counter-attacked and retook the hill and they are 
now in possession of it and of two trenches to ti^e north of it. 
The East Surreys and Devons of my brigade have done splendidly. 
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and the Germans were not able to turn them off Hill 60 for eighteen 
days. Everyone says that they have been magnificent, and I am 
trying to get two V.C.’s amongst other things for the East Surreys. 
The Devons also did splendidly and, when the Dorsets were badly 
gassed and had only about half a dozen men left standing up, 
pushed up their companies and by their promptitude saved the 
situation. Several of them have been speciafiy mentioned for 
decorations also. 

Yesterday and to-day we have had a perfect hurricane of shells 
passing over our headquarters, but luckily none of them were aimed 
at our farm, which is fairly well concealed now that the leaf is 
coming out.’ 

There was heavy fighting on the 8th and 9th north of where 
the 14ith Brigade was posted, the 27th and 28th Divisions being 
assailed with great determination by formidable hostile forces ; 
but although some ground was lost these attacks were beaten 
back at almost all points. The whole situation near Ypres 
was however causing anxiety to General and Army Head- 
quarters, and the question of retiring the 5th Division to a 
rearward position was under consideration, a plan to which 
Maude was strongly opposed. An elaborate offensive was 
being carried out by the First Army further south at this time, 
in conjunction with some French corps still further south ; 
but these operations proved to be a failure for all practical 
purposes, the First Army sttfiering heavy losses without 
gaining any commensurate advantage, and after a few days 
activity was relaxed by both sides almost along the entire 
front. Maude had been recommended not to -walk much, as 
his wound was not yet quite healed, but on the 10th he never- 
theless made a tour rormd his trenches, andhewas much pleased 
at the good work that had been done and that was being done 
by the D.C.L.I., Manchestexs and East Surreys, who were at 
the time occupying them ; a good deal of attention was be- 
ginning to be given to mining by both sides at this time, in 
which the British troops developed gratifying skill and dis- 
played marked enterprise. In the diary and letters home there 
are, on the other hand, frequent references to lack of artillery 
ammunition and to the British being out-gunned. * Germans 
have suffered enormously, and I tliink we have frightened 
them a bit ; where they score is in their artillery, as their guns 
are heavier and they have more ammunition. But when we 
cross bayonets there is only one in it and ow men know that 
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well and are full of confidence. . . . The country is only 
just beginning to realise the class of war we are engaged on. 
We certainly are not a nation of soldiers. Everything that 
the Germans do is perfect from the soldiering point of view and 
as regards organisation, whereas we are all unorganised and 
haphazard about everything and muddle along as best Ave can.’ 

On the 2Sth the Germans attacked the 28th Division with 
gas which, as the wind was blowing from the north, came down 
upon the 14th Brigade, reaching Maude’s headquarters where 
the staff Avere affected in spite of having on their masks. 
Reinforcements were hurried up to assist the 28th Division, 
and the assailants Avere eventirally beaten off with loss ; but 
there were many casualties on the British side and a number 
of men in the 14th Brigade suffered from the effects of the gas. 
The question of retiring to a line further back was still under 
consideration, although the brigadiers and troops alike Avere 
entirely against such a move. ‘ I cannot say how strongly I 
feel about the policy of alAvays looking over the shoulder,’ 
Maude Avrote in the diary on the 29th. Leave for officers, 
which had been closed for some weeks, was now reopened, as 
a period of comparative tranquillity was anticipated in high 
places. 

‘ We are a truly marvellous nation,’ Maude Avrote on hearing this. 
* Here we are in the midst of a summer campaign, Avhere every one 
ought to be straining every nerve to bring matters to a successful 
issue before the winter wet and cold set in again, and we simply 
sit doAvn day after day and do nothing. Lack of fighting materi^ 
is of course the cause ; but what a terrible record of bungling and 
maladministration, and what needless loss of life has, and mil, 
come of it. No doubt the guilty parties will be whitewashed in 
due course, as usually happens.’ 

On the 4th of June General Morland went home for a week’s 
leave and Maude took over command of the Sth Division in 
his absence ; but he remained at his Brigade Headquarters, 
motoring over to Divisional Headquarters daily to sign papers, 
etc. June proved to be a quiet month for the Sth Division ; 
and, as the trenches occupied by the 14th Brigade were now 
very complete, the work for all concerned proved lighter than 
it had been for months. Still, in spite of the good cover now 
provided, the brigade continued to suffer a number of casualties 
from the enemy shell at times. There was also a good deal of 
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mining activity during these weeks, and one or two scares 
occurred owing to reports that the enemy was about to blow 
trenches up ; but neither side was at this time carrying out 
such operations to the extent and on the ambitious scale that 
they did on the Western Front at a somewhat later date. 
Maude’s career in tliis theatre of war was however coming to 
an end, for on the 22nd he heard from General Lambton that he 
was to have command of one of the New Army divisions being 
organised in England, and that he was to go home at once. 

‘ Although I am naturally delighted at my advancement in my 
profession,’ he wrote in the diary, ‘ I feel sad, first at going home 
even for two months, although Billy tells me my division will 
come out then, and secondly at leaving this splendid brigade, 
which has been so magnificent throughout. It has been the finest 
command that I could ever wish for.* 

On the 24th and 25th he went round bidding good-bye to 
his battalions in the trenches, and on the latter day learnt that 
he had been promoted major-general in the Honours Gazette. 
His successor, Lieut, -Colonel C. W. Compton of the Somersets, 
did not however arrive until the 27th. On that day he gave 
up command of the 14th Brigade, after having been in charge 
of it for eight months. He went round the units that were in 
reserve in the afternoon, and made short speeches to each, 
being loudly cheered by oflBcers and men, and he then motored 
to Bailleul to spend the night with General Fergusson. Next 
day he motored to General Headquarters and on to Boulogne, 
arriving in London in the evening and going on to Watford at 
once. On the day of his quitting his brigade he had issued 
the following farewell order : 

In relinquishing command of the brigade on appointment to 
command a division, the Major-General Commanding wishes to 
express to his Staff, and to Commanding Officers, Warrant Officers, 
N.C, Officers and men, his warm appreciation of the wholehearted 
and loyal support which he has invariably received from all ranks 
during the eight months that he has been in command. It will 
always be to him a source of pride and pleasure to look back to 
his association with the five splendid regiments belonging to the 
brigade, which already bear historic names for gallantry on many 
a hard fought fidd, and whose reputation has been so signally 
enhanced during this campaign, not onlyby heroram in battle, but 
also by grit, determination and sheer work during the winter 
of exceptional severity and discomfoi^ and by their general 
smartness and efficiency in billets and bivonaos. 
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He feels confident that the grand fighting spirit existing in the 
brigade will carry it triumphantly over all obstacles and enable 
it to emerge at the close of the war with a record second to none, 
and with additional laurels entwined round the names of the five 
regiments composing it. 

It is with a sad heart that he severs connection with his old 
friends, but although separated from them he will still follow their 
doings wth llie keenest interest and will wish them one and all 
from day to day, health, happiness and success, and ultimately a 
safe and victorious return to those who are near and dear to them. 

During the eight months which Maude had spent at the head 
of the 14th Brigade in the field he had acquired much valuable 
experience, and he had been provided with ample opportunities 
of proving what a resolute soldier he was. It is true that, with 
the exception of the critical operations about Neuve Chapelle 
immediately after he took up command, he had enjoyed scarcely 
any opportunities of handling troops actually in attack, or in 
conducting operations in the open field. He indeed came upon 
the scene as a leader almost at the very juncture when the 
effort on the part of the British Army under Sir J. French to 
turn the German right flank was brought to a standstill, and 
when mobile combinations on the part of the belligerents in 
the northern region of the Western Front gave place almost 
automatically to more or less stagnant trench warfare. But 
although his bent was ever for the offensive if the situation at 
all justified such an attitude, he proved himself a master of 
defensive action when this was imposed upon him. Moreover, 
even in the affair near Neuve Chapelle, he displayed a wise 
caution and a conspicuously well-balanced judgment under 
conditions when there existed exceptional temptation to run 
risks. Especially entrusted with the conduct of an attack 
almost immediately after exchanging staff duties for leader- 
ship, he nevertheless, after carefully reviewing the situation, 
decided that the attack must be delayed and accepted the 
responsibility of representing his views to be such to those set 
in authority over him. Maude’s attitude on that occasion 
marked him out not merely as a good judge of perplexing 
tactical conditions, but also as a man of strong character. 

Few brigadiers serving under Sir J. French probably paid 
such close and constant attention to the development of the 
front held by their troops as General Maude. He expected 
much from his battalions, it is true. He got an enormous 
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amount of work out of his men. But as a consequence of his 
frequent visits to the trenches, of his sympathetic encourage- 
ment alike to regimental officers and to rank and file, and of 
his ready and unfailing recognition of what these accomplished 
from day to day, that work was always done not only willingly 
but even enthusiastically. He devoted every attention from 
the outset to the comfort and well-being of the troops under 
his orders, and although he was always particular on such 
points as tidiness and good order in the billets, his efforts 
to secure palliation of their hardships in so far as conditions 
of active service permitted made him a most popular chief 
amongst his men. ‘ We were all very sorry when he left,’ 
remarks his old brigade-major, Lieut.-Colonel Dick-Cunyng- 
ham, ‘ and personally I realise that under his tuition I learned 
a great deal that was of immense value to me afterwards.’ 
Writing of him in March 1919, his former chief, Lieut.- 
General Sir T. Morland, pays an eloquent tribute to the value 
of his work as a brigadier ; 

Joe Maude had charge of the 14th Brigade of the 5th Division 
under my command from October 1914 to June 1915, and I cannot 
speak too highly of his services as brigade commander. He took 
over at a most strenuous time, and he soon impressed his person- 
ality upon the brigade. An untiring worker, he never spared 
himself ; always a gallant fighter, he remained cheerful in the most 
anxious situations. A highly ^ucated officer who was devoted 
to his profession, he was a strict disciplinarian and a loyal comrade, 
and he always looked closely after the comfort of his men by 
whom he was much beloved. He had all the qualities of a great 
leader. 

As appears from some of the quotations that have been 
introduced into this chapter, as also from his farewell order 
on relinquishing command, he always took a very genuine 
pride in his brigade. He had fine regiments belonging to the 
old Regular Army under his orders. He had material to 
deal with that was plastic in his hands. The very high stan- 
dard of efficiency attained by the 14th Brigade while he was 
at their head was primarily due to the regimental officers and 
to the grit and valour of the rank and flUle, but it was also in 
no small measure owing to the personality, the ability, and the 
indefatigable efforts of the general officer who was holdii}g the 
command during those strenuous months on the Western 
Wront. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE DARDANELLES 

On reporting himself at the War Office on the 29th of June 
Maude learnt that he was to have charge of the 33rd Division 
of the Fourth New Army, forming in Nottinghamshire, and 
after a week of leave he proceeded to Mansfield and took up 
command. He was favourably impressed with the rank and 
file from the outset. ‘ Let me begin by saying,’ he wrote on 
the 16th to Sir A. Murray, who was superintending at the 
War Office the organisation and training of the New Army 
divisions, ‘ that in practically every case the battalions consist 
of men of splendid physique. . , . They are also generally 
speaking a particularly smart-looking and well-behaved lot 
of men ; these remarks apply to the R.E. and Train as well.’ 
He was unliappy at not having his artillery with him, but was 
reassured on learning that he would find them on Salisbury 
Plain, whither the division was to move very shortly. There 
still remained much to be done in respect to equipment and 
administration, as well as in the matter of training superior 
officers and staffs in addition to the training of units ; for 
Maude had been given to understand that the command 
would probably move over to France in September. He 
threw himself into the task with characteristic enthusiasm 
and energy. 

'Tlie division proceeded to Salisbury Plain between the 
8rd and 7th of August, and Divisional Headquarters were 
established at Bulford ; but it was to lose its new chief almost 
before he had made his influence felt. For, on the 15th, tele- 
graphic instructions arrived from the War Office intimating 
that he was to proceed forthwith to the Dardanelles, and that 
all arrangements had been made for him to leave overland on 
the morning of the 17th. Starting by motor at a very early 
hour on the 16th, he was able to bid his eldest daughter Stella 
good-bye at Tidworth, where she happened to be staying, on 
his way through, and he reached Mardale early in the forenoon, 

1K8 
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proceeding from thence to the War Office, where he was made 
acquainted with the position of affairs in the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula. Then, after a busy day in getting outfit for a hot climate, 
he motored back to Watford to spend the night, his son Eric 
fortunately being at home for the summer holidays. At a 
very early hour next morning he bid good-bye to his family 
— ^for the last time — and, motoring up to Victoria to catch the 
boat train, started off on the long trail which was eventually 
to lead him to beyond Baghdad. 

Stirring events had been in progress on the shores of the 
Aegean wMle the 33rd Division had been concentrating on 
Salisbury Plain. Considerable reinforcements having reached 
Sir I. Hamilton from home during July and the opening days 
of August, he had on the night of the 6th-7th launched his great 
attack upon the Sari Bair heights overlooking Anzac {vide the 
sketch map on p. 161), simultaneously with the effecting of an 
entirely new descent upon the Gallipoli Peninsula in and near 
Suvla Bay by the 10th and 11th Divisions of the 9th Corps, 
newly arrived under his command. But after four days and 
nights of combat General Birdwood’s efforts to secure the 
crest of the mountain froni Anzac had been defiiutely defeated, 
even if ground had been acquired on the slopes and if the 
Anzac position had been much extended northwards ; and 
this reverse was attributable to some extent to the failure of 
the 10th and 11th Divisions to assist him as the commander- 
in-chief had intended. The delicate operation of landing the 
inexperienced troops of those two New Army divisions on an 
unknown shore in face of a certain amount of opposition had 
been satisfactorily carried out ; but the advantage thus gained 
— ^gained in virtue of surprise — ^had not been followed up. 
The Turks had been granted leisure to assemble such formid- 
able forces facing Suvla that when, on the 9th, the newly 
landed contingent had at last moved forward to the attack 
it had been able to make no impression upon a well-posted 
enemy, and so the hoped for co-operation between the Suvla 
force and Birdwood’s battalions that were holding on grimly 
to the spurs of Sari Bair had come to nought. 

In view of what had occurred, Sir Ian had asked that a 
commander for the 0th Corps should be sent to him, and also 
two divisional conunanders. Iaeut.-General Sir J. Byng had 
been selected for the corps, and in the case of the two divisional 
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commanders the choice had fallen upon Maude and upon 
Major-General E. A. Fanshawe, who, like Maude, was at the 
moment in command of one of the New Army divisions pre- 
paring in the United Kingdom for service abroad. Travelling 
together, Fanshawe and Maude reached Taranto near midnight 
on the 19th, and there they met Byng, who had proceeded 
thither direct from France. They sailed for the .Egean on 
the following day, arriving on the 22nd at Mudros, the base of 
the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, where they spent the 
night. Next morning they continued their voyage to the 
island of Imbros where Sir I. Hamilton had his General Head- 
quarters, and Maude then learnt that he was to have command 
of the 13th Division of the New Army at Anzac ; General 
Shaw, who had brought it out from home, and had commanded 
it in the struggle for Sari Bair, had just been invalided. He 
proceeded thither by destooyer in the afternoon and landed 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula about 7 p.m., just a week after he 
had received his orders at Bulford for the Dardanelles. ^ 

The 13th Division properly formed part of the 9th Corps ; 
but it had been the earliest of the reinforcements to join Sir 
I. Hamilton, and, arriving in the theatre of operations about 
the middle of July, had in the first place been put ashore in 
the Helles area and had taken over trenches there so as to give 
the troops some experience in contact with the enemy. After 
a few days of this it had been transferred to Anzac and had 
played a prominent and highly creditable part in the furious 
affrays for the possession of the Sari Bair heights, fighting 
valiantly alongside the seasoned Australians, New Zealanders, 
and Ghurkas ; but it had suffered very heavy losses in these 
encounters. Referring to them afterwards in his final despatch 
of the 11th of December 1915, Sir I. Hamilton wrote : 

The 18th Division of the New Army under Major-General Shaw 
had alone lost 6000 out of a grand total of 10,600. Baldwin was 
gone and all his staff. Ten commanding ofiicers out of tliirteen 
had disappeared from the fighting effectives. The Warwicks and 
the Worcesters had lost liter^y every single offlcei-. 

So it came about that, when Maude assumed command, he 
found himself at the head of three shattered brigades of 
infantry, the total strength of which scarcely amounted to the 

' The map 'Anzac and Suvla* illustrates the work of the 13th Division up 
to Do' ■ lh,»r. 
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numbers that a single brigade is supposed to muster; the 
composition is given in the footnote.'^ None of its artillery 



•was Tvith the division, and after his experiences of close co- 

> SSth BrigAde. — 6th Royal Lancashire, 6th East Lancashire^ 6tb South. 
Lancashire, and 6tli North Lancashire. 

.39th Brigade. — 9th Royal Warwick, 7th Gloucester, flth Worcester, and 
7th North Stafford. 

’ 40th Brigade. — 4th South Wales Borderers, 8th Royal Welsh Fasiliets, 
8th Cheshire, and 6th Wilts. 

Divisional Pioneers. — 8th Welsh. 

T, 
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operation between artillery and infantry on the Western Front, 
of having the guns within the section held by his brigade under 
his own orders, and of large numbers of batteries at hand 
with a fair supply" of ammunition, its new chief was much dis- 
turbed to find no guns mider liis personal command. His 
General Staff Officer, 1st Grade, was Colonel (now Major- 
General Sir W.) Gillman, R.A., who had a wide experience of 
staff work and had Ijeen -with the division since an early date. 
On the morning after Ms arrival he pored over maps with his 
General Staff and examined figm'cs with his administrative 
staff, and that afternoon he walked up the Chailak Here, 
visited twm of his brigadiers, and went round a portion of the 
line. Every one but himself was in shirt sleeves owing to the 
heat of the weather ; at a later date he adopted this same 
fashion for a time in the Gallipoli Peninsula, but it was noticed 
that he never did so in Mesopotamia. He somewhat surprised 
his staff by adopting the plan of writing out himself his 
orders and daily reports — an unusual course for a divisional 
general to pursue. 

Two days later, he learnt that he was to move to the 
Suvla area in the follow'ing week, so that the whole of the 9th 
Corps should come under General Byng’s control, and the 
preparations for tMs change of position were at once put in 
hand. The trenches held by Ms infantry at Anzac were taken 
over between the 28th and 80th by the 64th Division from 
Suvla, and by the 1st of October Maude’s own troops were 
settled down in the new area, his headquarters having moved 
by water on the night of the Slst. For the time being, the 
18th Division was kept in reserve about Lala Baba, and the 
divisional commander at once set to work to improve to 
develop the trenches and dug-outs in this rearward position. 
The entire Suvla area was under artillery fire of the enemy 
from dominating positions, and that the situation was tactically 
extremely unsatisfactory is illustrated by the fact that on the 
2nd of September the division had from sixty to seventy 
casualties amongst its personnel, and 120 amongst its mules. 
There was moreover a deplorable lack of material for creating 
effective shelters, and it is clear from the entries in Maude’s 
diary that he felt oppressed by the difference that existed 
between conditions on the Gallipoli Peninsula in respect to 
artillery, munitions and stores of all kinds, and those to 
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which he had been accustomed to when commanding the 14th 
Infantry Brigade. He had left home without an aide-de-camp, 
but early in September he was joined by Lord Hartington and 
Captain Wormald of the Coldstream to act in that capacity. 

‘ My division is still in reserve,’ he wrote home on the 12th of 
September, ‘ cramped up in a very narrow space and mainly em- 
ployed on fatigue work, building winter quarters. Not very 
exhilarating although the Turks wake us up most days by shelling 
us and causing a few casualties. But our inaction is almost comic 
after the speed with which we dashed out here, and meanwhile the 
Turks are digging hard everywhere in front of us and making them- 
selves stronger. I suppose that shortage of reinforcements is the 
reason, but surely that is our fault for trying to take on more than 
we can do with our small army. If after a fight we have to sit 
down for six weeks or two months we lose all the effect of the fight. 
The only effective way seems to be to have reinforcements dose at 
hand, and when you have casualties to dash them up at once, and 
slap at the enemy before he has had time to recover from his blow,* 

The lath Division remained some three weeks in reserve 
and then changed places with the 5Srd, taking over the 
trenches on the low ground north of Chocolate Hill stretching 
away to about Sulajik. Lieut.-Colouel W. D. Brownrigg, who 
was Assistant-Adjutant and Quartermaster-General of the 
18th Division at this period and for a long time afterwards, 
gives an interesting account of Maude’s methods and procedure 
in connection with his staff when he took up the command, 
and after he had taken their measure. 

To commence with,’ he writes, ‘ General Maude was a difficult 
man to work under — as his desire for, and knowledge of, detail 
was almost uncanny. But gradually and kindly he instilled his 
methods into his staff, and was not satisfied until he had done so. 
In fact it was not until close intimacy wtli him had shown the 
many striking qualities under his almost querulous air of thorough- 
ness, that one learnt to love the man almost as much as one admired 
tlie soldier. From September to November 1915 was a dull, 
monotonous, soul-killing period. During all this time General 
Maude strove to raise the moral of his men after their heavy losses 
and privations of the August fighting. 

His daily morning stra conferences at 8 a.m. in the cliff-side 
were in reality a parade of Staff officers and administrative heads 
of services and departments, to receive their orders for the day 
and report on their doings of the past twenty-four hours. Do not 
let it be supposed from this that his staff were automatons. No 
one was more ready than General Maude to receive, weigh and sift 
advice sdven by the most junior of his staff. He expected it and 
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asked for it. But he always was the final adjudicator of policy, 
... He forgot nothing ; no detail was too small for him ; yet 
he always had time for everything and he never let the mass of 
detail obstruct from his \’ision the big idea. One of his sayings 
to the writer is a treasured remembrance, as it gives expression 
to a basic principle, “ If a man wants to go into the details of the 
work of his staff he must be accessible.” 

How wonderfully accessible General Maude was, no one but those 
who have served near him ean realise. On coming into his tent 
or dug-out, one might find him scribbling on his knee, as was his 
wont, busy with one or other of the many points or problems to 
be considered or to be solved by a divisional commander. No 
matter how busy he might be, he rvould after fiuisliing a sentence 
turn round and" deal straightway riith the new matter brought 
before him, and, when dealt with, go on with the old. Never 
irritable, never petulant, except when laziness or inefficiency 
became apparent. . . . Day or night, awake or asleep, he was 
always accessible, always ready to take advice, and always ready 
to give advice to those who asked for it. 

He demanded two things of his staff — energy and efficiency. 
The first he expected to find in a man, the second he built by Ins 
own teaching on the foundation of the first.’ 

At this period, and during the following three months, 
the Turks practically confined their activities to occasional 
heavy bombardments of the trenches, and Maude from the 
outset kept inculcating upon his subordinates the need of 
fostering offensive ambition amongst the troops and of keeping 
the enemy on the qui vive by alarms and excursions. He 
learnt at Corps Headquarters on the 29 th that orders had 
come for the 10th and 58rd Divisions to leave for an unknown 
destination, and that his troops would take over the trenches 
that were at the time held by the 10th Division about Chocolate 
Hill. 

‘ "WTiat a hopeless country we seem to be,’ he writes on the 80th 
in his diary, ‘ always a policy of drift, and what that means when 
war is in the balance every soldier will appreciate. \^y are we 
waiting here indefinitely without guns, ammunition and men, 
when, given those three necessaries, we could soon be in Constan- 
tinople ? Troops suffering a good deal from sickness, and deterio- 
rating generally from this sedentary life. \Vliy cannot the policy 
be definitely adopted either to go on with this or to give it up ? 
There should be no half measures — it only means further sacrifices 
in blood and money, w'bich are heavy enough.’ 

^’■•Andjagain on the 4th of October : * Am busy trying to sthnulate 
offensive spirit in the troops, but it is uphill work in this sedentary 
warfare. Still one can do something in the way of patrolling, and 
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the 89th Infantry Brigade have started well, two young officers 

and having already distinguished themselves. Up at 

trenches each of these three days and spoke to commanding officers 
as well as brigadiers as to necessity of working up the dash of the 
troops.’ ^ 

Only the 10th Division left Suvla, as it turned out, proceed- 
ing to Salonika ; but the consequence of its departure was to 
place the important Chocolate Hill position under Maude’s 
control ; the Turks were fond of making this rising ground in 
British possession a target for their shell file, and tliis demanded 
special labour on the part of the troops holding the trenches 
in respect to repairing and perfecting cover. He entertained 
hopes for a time that his division would be moved to Salonika, 
where, he conceived, an actu'e campaign might be contem- 
plated ; a report had got about that his old chief in Flanders, 
General Smith-Dorrien, had arrived there, for which as a 
matter of fact there was no foundation. An entry in his diary 
early in the month indicates that his request that the artillery 
within his section of the lines should be placed under his 
orders was at last complied witli — he could be very persistent 
when he felt satisfied that he was right ivith regard to any point. 
Colonel Gillman had left the 18th Division staff to take up the 
appointment of commander of artillery in the corps ; and it 
should be mentioned here that Maude’s tendency to centralise 
staff work in himself had made the situation a little difficult 
at times for Gillman, although they remained always good 
friends and were brought together again later on in Meso- 
potamia. Maude indeed had wished his chief staff officer to 
have command of one of his infantry brigades at Suvla; but 
it could not be arranged. 

Nothing especially notew’orthy happened in the Suvla area 
during the month of October, although a very important 
change took place in the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force 

1 Maude's haud writing was not his sti'ong point, and it had suffered owing 
to the injury to his shoulder at Driefoutein ; it is almost impossible to 
decipher some of the names of persona and places jotted down in pencil in 
his Maries. The name of one of these two officers is clear enough, hut the 
other is illegible, and it hardly seems fair to give one without the otlier. 
There is another point in this extract to wliich attention may he drawn, 
because it is characteristic of the man. Even in hie diaries, where the 
entries were made hurriedly and for his own use, he invariably puts the 

‘Infantry’ Brigade. That is absolutely correct, as there are also 

artillery and cavalry brigades; but officers as a, rule leave the ‘Infantry* 
out in unofficial communications, or when talking. He had accustomed 
himself to put the full and correct deswnation insidnotively. 
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because Sir I. Hamilton relinquished the command on the 
17th, and handed over charge to General Birdwood for the time 
being, pending the arrival of his successor Sir C. Monro. Maude 
had hoped at first that the despatch of a new commander-in- 
ohief might possibly synchi’onise with the adoption at home of 
a vigorous policy in respect to the Dardanelles, and with the 
arrival of the drafts, artillery, and stores that were needed to 
transform an army, which under existing conditions was 
helpless for offensive purposes, into a force capable of strildng 
a resounding blow ; but these hopes were doomed to be dis- 
appointed. Writing at a later date Sir I. Hamilton places his 
high opinion of the commander of the 18th Division on record 
as follows : 

I always held Maude in warmest admiration. We often worked 
together at the War Ofiice, and there I learnt the openness of his 
character, the simplicity and the charm of his manner, and his 
thorough-going devotion to business. But it was at Gallipoli that 
I fimt reahsed his outstanding qualities as a commander. Maude 
was the heart and soul of the Suvla Bay area, because he had 
the power of holding both heart and soul unmoved, serene and 
confident anaidst much doubt and depression. Throughout, he re- 
mained a sliining example of resolution unquenched by discourage- 
ment. He could never understand why we were restrained from 
attacking, or why the home people could not understand that we 
could avin the war if only we were baeked. Up to the bitter end 
his brave spirit was never defeated and never, had he had his way, 
would we have sailed away from the Dardanelles or yielded the 
half-won field. 

It soon transpired that nothing was to be hoped for in 
the direction of reinforcements in men and munitions. As a 
matter of fact, General Monro very speedily came to the con- 
clusion that the only course to pursue must be one of uncom- 
promising evacuation of the Peninsula, seeing that events in 
the Balkans pointed to the early establishment of direct com- 
munication between the Central Powers and Constantinople, 
which, as matters stood, could hardly fail to render the position 
of the Expeditionary Force more (Unsatisfactory than ever, 
and that its difficulties must inevitably be increased by the 
rough seas that were to be expected in this region in winter. 
He telegraphed home to that effect on the 8rd of November ; 
but this was not known on the spot at the time, except at 
General Headquarters. Maude had a conversation with the 
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new commander-in-chief on the 80th of October, and his entry 
in the diary that evening gives expression to his disappoint- 
ment at what he had gathered in the course of the interview : 

We are a weak-kneed nation. Why not push through and finish 
the business ? It would not be difficult, given men, ammunition 
and guns. It is the dreadful policy of do nothing that is fatal. 

The weather had in the meantime been growing decidedly 
cooler. The flies, which had caused the troops such torment 
during the summer months, had disappeared. Occasional 
rain served to lay the dust. With developing piers and jetties 
and with improving local communications, the situation at 
Suvla had become in some respects decidedly more satisfactory 
than it had been when Maude had brought his division thither 
two months before. Had there been the requisite warm clothing 
and had the material needed to construct suitable shelters 
in a region where no timber existed been available, the 
conditions would have been quite tolerable in spite of the un- 
favourable tactical position in which the troops found them- 
selves. But important stores were wholly lacking, or else 
were sadly in arrear, so that, in place of officers and men being 
a prey to heat with its resultant ills, they were now beginning 
to suffer from cold and exposure. The result was that al- 
though the health of the force as a whole gave less cause of 
anxiety than had been the case some weeks earlier, progress 
in this respect was not so great as it ought to have been. 
Maude himself with his vigorous frame and his fine constitu- 
tion suffered scarcely at all from illness ; but his staff were 
often temporarily indisposed, and one or two of them had to 
be invalided from the Peninsula. His practice of, if possible, 
visiting some section of his trenches every afternoon, gener- 
ally taking his chief staff officer, laeut.-Colonel R. Hildyard, 
with him, afforded him means of getting the exercise that he 
always craved for, brought him into personal touch with 
regimental officers, and made the commanding figure and the 
wimxing smile of their chief familiar to the rank and file of the 
18th Division. As matters stood the Dardanelles Araxy, in 
so far as divisional commanded knew, had a winter in this 
bleak and exposed position to look forward to, and the lack 
of adequate provision for the anticipated conditions could 
not but cause grave anxiety to a soldier so far-sighted and so 
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solicitous for the welfare of the troops under his control. 
Lord Kitchener visited the theatre of operations in the early 
part of November, and on the 14th spent some time at General 
Byng’s headquarters which were at Suvla Point, but Maude 
did not see him. 

The first intimation of an impending evacuation reached 
the divisional commanders of the Suvla area on the 24th, 
when a conference took place at Corps Headquarters, at 
which was shown a communication from the commander-in- 
chief suggesting the likelihood of a withdrawal from the Penin- 
sula, directing that all surplas stores should be gradually 
embarked, and intimating that drafts except for the 29th, 
42nd, 52nd and Royal Naval Divisions (these constituted the 
8th Corps and were all at Helles, except the 29th which 
was on the left of the 18th at Suvla) would henceforth proceed 
to Alexandria. In view of this intimation from Army 
Headquarters, Maude at once took up the question of evacuat- 
ing his surplus stores as fast as possible, and also of strength- 
ening his trenches and adapting them to the requirements of 
a slender garrison. 

But everything, immediately aftemards, was thrown for 
the moment into a certain amount of confusion, and work 
of all kinds was greatly delayed, by a terrible storm which 
visited the Peninsula on the 26th and which turned into a 
blizzard, lasting for two days. Great suffering was caused 
to the troops in the Gallipoli Peninsula, expeeially to those 
stationed at Suvla, where the bivouacs and dug-outs were 
particularly exposed and where heavy casualties resulted 
in many xmits. Maude was then seen at his very best. 
Every day he with one of his staff went round the whole flooded 
line — or round so much of it as time and the elements would 
permit. His cheering presence at this time was, as one of 
Ms staff described it, worth another brigade in the trenches. 
The 13th Division came through the ordeal particularly well. 
It gaiued great praise from General Byng for its endurance 
and its resource in combating the elements, and also from 
General Birdwood, who was now in command of the Dar- 
danelles Army. Gleneral Monro had delegated the duty, as 
he was in charge of all the troops in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, induding Salonika wMch at the time was occupsdng 
much attention, while maintaining a general control. 
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* Went up to the 89th Infantry Brigade -with Hildyard,’ Maude 
wrote in his diary on the 28th. ‘ Nearly blown away getting there, 
and could hardly make way against head wind. Saw three com- 
manding officers and Cayley and they were all doing splendidly. . . , 
Went on to see the 40th and 88th Infantry IBrigadcs. All very 
cheery in spite of desperate condition of trenches, waist high in 
mud and water in some places. Sent up extra fuel and rum on 
pack animals. Also sent troops a eongratulatoiy message on 
their splendid conduct.’ 

There is no mention here of how highly the visits of their 
divisional general, staggering about through the mud and slush 
in the tempest, was appreciated by regimental officers and 
men. They felt him to be one of themselves, sharing their 
trials and heartening them with his cheery encouragement, 
for it was undoubtedly a terrible experience for all concerned. 
The inclement weather did not finally abate imtil the night of 
the 30th, by which time the casu^ties owing to exposure 
throughout the Suvla force had become very heavy. 

‘ Last night after four days the gale subsided,’ Maude wrote home 
on the 30th. ‘ The violence of it, added to the snow blizzard and 
the icy cold, have been indescribable, but the way in which the 
division have stuck it out has been magnificent. I have had two 
complimentary messages from the corps commander on the sub- 
ject, and to-day he came over to see me and expressed himself 
personally. I think it would be difficult, unless you had seen it, 
to realise what the men have had to go through ; it has been terrible 
for them, especially as they are not yet fitted out with warm 
clothing fully, nor have they material to make good shelters. 
We have had 1850 sick in my division in the last three days, and 
I am afraid that there will be still more, emd fifteen deaths from 
exposure ; and yet I fancy that our total is about the lowest in 
these parts. The conditions were as bad as in Flanders as regards 
mud and water, but in addition there was this frightful blizzard 
and insufficient clothing and shelter. The water came down the 
gullies like rivem without warning, and some were drowned, while 
others had narrow escape.s. The oidy consolation is that the Turks 
have had an even worse time if possible, for many dead bodies have 
come floating down the gullies towards us, whilst we could see 
them leaving their trenches in large numbers and we were able 
to fire on them accordingly. Numbers have also deserted and 
come over to us.’ 

Maude was in the meantime devoting much attention to the 
problem of how the withdrawal ought to be carried out, should 
it be ordered. Plans were prepared with the , approval of 
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General Byng for special works about Lala Baba and across the 
space betw’een the Salt Lake and the shore south of Nebrunesi 
Point, as it had been decided that the evacuation would take 
place from two points and that the Suvla force would withdraw 
as two separate sections, the 18th Division covering the em- 
barkation of the right or southern section. The left or 
northern section would embark near Suvla Point, while the 
right section would embark near Lala Baba and possibly also 
at C Beach. But no definite orders came to hand as to whether 
the withdraw'al was to take place or not, and owng to the 
Government’s infirmity of purpose the position was becoming 
an extremely anxious one. It was practically certain that 
the enemy would shortly I’eceive formidable accessions to an 
artillery already decidedly superior to that of the forces 
clinging somewhat precariously to the coast of the peninsula. 
The stormy weather at the end of November had done great 
damage to the existing piers and had for a day or two cut off 
all communication between Suvla and the ships, affording 
commanders and staffs a foretaste of what they might expect 
if the troops remained where they were. No reinforcements 
were arriving nor material for constructing winter accommoda- 
tion, and, to a man of Maude’s temperament and instinct for 
looking ahead, the situation was to the last degree exasperating. 

‘ We are truly a nation of muddlers,’ he wites in his diary on the 
2nd of December. ‘ But surely the procrastination of the last few 
months and the scandal which must necessarily result must wake 
the Government up. First, the want of decision by which we did 
not arrange either to go on or to get out of here months ago. 
Secondly, the total lack of provision of winter clothes for the troops 
in adequate quantities, and the absence of material for making 
shelters. It is all too lamentable and has cost many valuable lives 
that might have been saved.’ 

At last, however, General Monro on the 8th received in- 
structions from home that Suvla and Anzac were to be evacu- 
ated, and this was at once communicated to General Byng, 
who informed his divisional commanders. 

* Hope that they have at last made up their minds,’ Maude writes 
that day in his diary. * Of coume I would far rather have gone for 
the Turks and sinashed them, and I think we could have ; but if 
the Government will not let us do that the only alternative is to 
get out of this — and we ought to have done so long aro,’ 
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He had a soldier’s horror of half-measures and could not 
brook indecision. We may take it that, in expressing the 
opinion that the Expeditionary Force could have ‘ smashed ’ 
the enemy, he was assuming its ranks to be filled up and 
its force of guns and howitzers to be greatly increased. A 
divisional commander would naturally not be fully acquainted 
\vith the situation in the theatre of war as a whole, nor be 
cognisant of the strength of the hostile forces ; there is no 
doubt that in December 1916 the Turks had large bodies of 
troops in reserve about the Dardanelles — as was pretty well 
known at Army Headquarters — ^which could have been 
brought up had the Allies attempted a serious offensive. But 
it having at last been decided that Suvla was to be abandoned, 
Maude was in his element. Stagnation was at an end. Some- 
thing was going to be done, even if it was something disappoint- 
ing, and he vigorously entered upon the task of framing plans 
for an operation demanding exhaustive calculations and elab- 
orate procedure, an operation in which perplexing tactical 
considerations had to be accommodated to abnormal adminis- 
trative requirements, and one which could only be crowned 
with success if the staff work involved was to be of a high order. 

Methodical in all things, Maude, alike on the Western Front 
and at the Dardanelles, always carefully noted down in his 
diary day after day what private letters he had written and 
also what official communications of importance to superior 
authority he had despatched during the twenty-four hours ; 
and, considering the inconvenient conditions under which 
correspondence had to be carried out as a rule, it is astonishing 
what an amount of it he got through. He never lost the 
opportunity of a mail going home, or of the report of such an 
event taking place, to despatch a number of letters to friends 
as well as to his family, all of them written in pencil and 
generally on his knee. In respect to official documents, the 
preparations for evacuating Suvla necessarily obliged him to 
communicate frequently with Corps Headquarters, and the 
preparation of a comparatively lengthy memorandum dealing 
with some subject or other would seem to have been almost 
a daily event with him early ip December 1915. Major- 
General H. E. Reed, then General Byng’s Chief of the General 
Staff, has drawn a harrowing picture of himself, cowering in a 
damp dug-out in the night watches with his feet in the mud, 
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as he endeavoured by the lantern’s misty light to assimilate 
the contents of memoranda of many paragraphs emanating 
from the Divisional Commander of the 13th Division, of which 
the puz’port could only gradually be ascertained by deciphering 
an odd word here and there. Nor wet nor cold deterred Maude 
from writing ; and it was probably because he had not time 
to write concisely that he wrote often at unwelcome length, 
not quite realising how difficult it was for the recipient to 
read his communications. 

The principle on which the simultaneous withdrawal from 
Suvla and Anzac, as also the withdrawal a month later fi’om 
Helles, was carried out has often been described. The actual 
embarkation of stores, animals and personnel was always 
effected at night and every effort was made, by means of 
demonstrations of disembarking troops and stores by day, 
by the display of minor activity in front line, and by making 
it apparent that reliefs were being carried out as usual, to 
deceive the enemy as to what was in progress. Surplus 
animals and material, together with any men who were in 
doubtful health, were got away first ; but as a matter of fact 
much of this work, in so far as the 18th Division was concerned, 
had been already completed before the definite orders to go 
came to hand on the 8th. Then the supplies and ammunition 
were cut down to a minimum consistent with means of removal, 
the nximber of guns was gradually reduced, while battalions 
and even brigades began to disappear as the date for final 
evacuation approached. The plan was that the troops left 
for the last two nights, which in the case of Suvla and Anzac 
were provisionally fixed for those of the 18th-19th and 19th- 
20th of December, should consist only of the bare minimum 
of combatants to make the positions reasonably safe, sustained 
by very modest contingents of the medical and other adminis- 
trative services ; half of these troops were to be withdrawn 
on the last night but one. On the last night the front trenches 
were to be held by exiguous detachments to the very end, 
and these detachments were at a fixed hour to steal away and 
to make straight fox their embarking places — a decision only 
arrived at on the 11th after a conference between General 
Godley, who commanded at Anzac, and General Byng, with 
their divisional generals. Godley was strongly in favour of the 
plan, but Maude, it may be observed, felt some doubts on the 
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subject and proved to be somewhat difficult to persuade that 
it was the correct course to pursue. 

‘ This,’ he wrote in his diary that night, ‘ is of course an attractive 
scheme, and one which I originally suggested, but it has the ele- 
ments of a gamble. If the Turks &id out we are on the move they 
wll attack and arrive pell-mell with the troops at the ships where 
there will be no covering force. They may find it out by aeraplane 
reconnaissance noting our empty trenches during the day, by tlie 
noise of troops retiring (they are ^ways noisy at night), or by noting 
the increased activity of shipping. On the other han^ if we wth- 
draw only to some second line on first night it will decisively tell 
the TurlB that we arc off and we shall have a bit of fighting on 
the second night.’ 

Strong positions were in any case being prepared at Suvla, 
covering the embarking places, and Maude devoted particular 
attention to these works, expressing much satisfaction in his 
diary at the zeal and efficiency displayed by the troops in their 
construction. A difficulty arising from the fact that the left 
of the Anzac force and the right of the Suvla force would he 
moving off at the last in different directions, the one towards 
Anzac Cove three miles off and the other towards Nebrunesi 
Point, was overcome by an arrangement under which the troops 
on the extreme left in the Anzac area were to retire into 
Maude’s section, and to come under his orders ih the event of 
a fight. Already on the 18th his own troops had ‘ nearly got 
rid of everything worth taking away ' ; but he was particu- 
larly anxious that no artillery should have to be left behind 
and destroyed at the last mommit, and he had some difficulty 
in inducing the corps commander to permit reducing the guns 
to a very low figure for the last forty-eight hours — ^twelve field 
guns and four field howitzers, only ten pieces to remain on 
the last day. There unquestionably was danger in this. It 
meant that a meagre force of infantry, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of holding an extended front in dose contact with 
the enemy, would have but frail artillery support to rely on 
should the enemy suddenly launch an att^k or should adverse 
weather interrupt the process of evacuation at the last. Not 
all soldiers of experience would concur in Maude’s view, but 
his attitude in the matter was typical. He recoiled from such 
a confession of defeat as would be proclaimed to the Turks 
were the wreckage of a few demolished pieces of ordnance 
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to be left them to gloat over, and he cheerfully accepted 
the risk. 

All this time the constantly diminishing army was being 
favoured by tranquil atmospheric conditions such as at that 
season of the year could not reasonably have been reckoned 
on. Night after night, personnel and animals took ship and 
departed, and the dumps of munitions, supplies, and ordnance 
stores grew smaller and smaller. General Marshall, who was 
in command of the 53rd Division, had been especially charged 
with administering the embarkation work in Maude’s sector, 
acting in conjunction with the naval authorities. But for 
occasional bursts of shell fire that were directed at times on 
the beaches, the Turks remained apathetic, and they gave no 
signs of realising that their antagonists were melting away 
from before them. So it came about that on the morning of 
the 18th the programme had been carried out in full as it had 
been di’awn up for the period preceding the final effort, and 
barely 20,000 invaders — ^less than half the numbers present 
at the beginning of the month — ^remained in the Suvla area. 

Maude’s left brigade, the 89th, was to withdraw under 
orders from General Fanshawe, who was in charge of the Suvla 
Point evacuation. His tactical position was that he had at 
conunand an inner fortified system consisting of well-wired 
lines securing the LaJa Baba isthmus between the Salt Lake 
and Suvla Bay and the southern isthmus separating the lake 
from the shore to the south of Nebranesi Point. From 1 J to 2^ 
miles in front of this inner stronghold, the front line of trenches 
ran north and south across the Chocolate Hill high ground 
and down to the junction with Anzac not far from Hill 60. 
The left of this line as coming under Maude’s orders for 
evacuation was occupied by his 88th and 40th Brigades, the 
right part was in charge of portions of the 2nd Mounted 
Division. The troops from the front trenches, as also the 
small detachment from Anzac, were to retire by way of the 
isthmus south of the lake when the time came, and were to 
embark at and near a pier known as ‘ South Pier,’ inside Suvla 
Bay between Lala Baba and Nebrunesi Point. The total 
numbers to be withdrawn at that point, still left on the 18th, 
amoimted to rather less than 10,000 men with sixteen guns. 
Nearly half of these, with six guns, got away without diffi- 
culty on the 18-19th, the naval arrangements proving most 
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satisfactory, and the operation being carried out practically 
without a hitch. 

The Ottoman artillery was inclined to be troublesome 
during the 19th, and one shell in the afternoon hit the pier 
and did damage, which was however speedily repaired. The 
troops to be withdrawn during the coming night had not only 
the possibility of a Turkish infantry attack and pursuit to 
fear, but also the risk of a heavy bombardment of the area 
near the embarking place, of which the hostile gunners had the 
exact range, should the enemy become aware of what was 
afoot. A burst of hostile shell fire might cause serious damage 
to the pier and to the craft near it, which must give rise to 
delay and confusion. However, the enemy failed to perceive 
during the day what weak forces remained in the Suvla area, 
and then, during the night watches, allowed the detachments 
in the front trenches to be gradually withdrawn and the 
trenches finally to be left untenanted, without discovering 
what was in progress. Eight of the ten guns still ashore in 
Maude’s section were run down out of their positions at dusk 
and removed to an embarking place near Suvla Point under 
special arrangements ; the remaining two were withdrawn 
at 8 p.M. and embarked at South Pier. His other troops 
began to take sliip in instalments, the first at 7.80 p.m., the 
second at 10 P.M. 

* From about 11.80 onwards,’ he writes in his diaiy, * our front line 
of trenches was only held by 200 men, till 1.80 when they finally 
withdrew. From 11.80 onwards the Salt Lake lines were only 
held by 100 men and 8 machine guns, the Lala Baba defences 
being held by 250 men and 6 machine guns. As soon as the final 
party from the trenches had passed through the Salt Lake lines, 
we dosed the gaps in the wire and withdrew every one except the 
Lala Baba garrison, and embarked them, and finally we embarked 
the Lala Baba garrison and the 6 machine guns at 4.5 a.m. 

We got everything away and left the Turks, who seemed quite 
unaware of what was going on, practically nothing. At 4 a.m. 
we lit a huge bonfire on which wc poured several thousand gallons 
of oil (petrol) and had a magnificent blaze. It was wicked waste 
and could have been avoided had more sea transport been available. 
No guns left beliind by me, and only a few rounds which we buried. 
Weather simply perfect throughout and almost a flat calm, not 
too cold.’ 

' I am glad to say we made a clean sweep of everything,’ he wrote 
in a letter to General Kiggell, Sir D. Haig’s Chid of me General 
Staff, describins the withdrawal, * and speakins' eenerally for my 
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own division I do not think we left behind us £200 worth of stuff 
worth having. I got away all my guns and ammunition and we 
even destroyed the sandbags which we had to leave in the parapets 
by ripping them with bayonets or clasp knives to make them 
useless. The withdrawal was apparently a complete surprise for 
the Turks, for nothing happened on either night beyond the usual 
sniping and firing. In a way I could not help feeling a little sorry 
that they did not find us out, for my division had two strongly 
prepared lines, each with an excellent field of fire, to fall back upon, 
and if tihey had only come on we should have given them a real 
good dressing. But I suppose that from the broader question 
of the whole evacuation, it was best that it should have been a 
complete surprise to the Turlcs, as it was.’ 

I^rther on he wrote : ‘ They are a good division and keen as 
mustard to get at the Turks.’ 

The withdrawal from Suvia without loss of a gun or an 
animal, with scarcely a casualty, and at the cost of very few 
stores of appredable value, is acknowledged universally to 
have been a masterly operation of war. Once that fictions, 
published with the object of deceiving the public, had been 
abandoned by Marshal Liman von Sanders, who commanded 
the Ottoman forces in the Dardanelles, the Germans ac- 
quainted with the facts readily admitted the skill with which 
Suvia and Anzac had been vacated. There had been no pre- 
cedent in modern military history for such an undertaking, 
and the brilliancy of its execution reflected credit alike on the 
commanders, on the staffs, and on the troops. The extrication 
of the Suvia and Anzac armies from the positions which they 
had occupied since August had, before the event, been looked 
upon by most military authorities acquainted with the situa- 
tion as a dubious and dangerous undertaking. Fear that 
some grave disaster would result had fomented that irresolu- 
tion at home which so enhanced the difficulties on the spot. 
The news that the thing was accomplished, virtually without 
any sacrifice, caused profound relief in Entente circles and 
was, rightly, hailed as a victory. 

When the evacuation was completed and the morning broke, 
Maude with his staff were taken over to Imbros by steamer, 
arriving about 8 a.m., where he learnt at Army Headquarters 
that the division was to go to Helles. It was not known 
whether the Government intended to cling to Helles or not, 
as, although General Monro had recommended a complete 
abandonment of the Gallipoli Peninsula, sanction had only 
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been received from home to evacuate Suvla and Anzac. 
Moreover, while some of the division was at Imbros, most of 
it had been shipped to Mudros, and Maude was much dis- 
appointed at the news and at the pi'ospect of a fresh period of 
sedentary service ; for it was obvious that if Helles were 
going to be retained it would be held merely as a defensive 
position. He however obtained permission for the division 
in the meantime to be concentrated at Mudros, and he pro- 
ceeded thither on the following day, the 21st, having a very 
rough passage — an experience which proved how little time 
the Suvla and Anzac forces had had to spare when they com- 
pleted their evacuation of the peninsula some twenty-four 
hours earlier. At Mudros he met many friends, and he was 
able to discuss the present and the future with Generals 
Monro and Birdwood and the headquarters staff, but his stay 
in the island was not prolonged. For he left for Helles on 
the 27th with the advanced troops of his division, of which 
only the 89th and 40th Brigades were to accompany him, 
the question whether this last foothold upon Turkish soil was, 
or was not, to be retained not having been decided when he 
took his departure. Helles was under command of lieut.- 
General Sir F. J. Davies, a Guardsman and old friend of 
Maude’s, and was held at the time by the 29th, 42nd, 52nd, 
and Royal Naval Divisions, with some artillery left behind by 
the French ; but the 18th were to relieve the 42nd. 

The position in occupation of the Allies at the extremity of 
the peninsula is shown on the sketch map on p. 178. It perhaps 
provided rather more elbow-room than there had been at 
Suvla, but in most respects the conditions were almost worse. 
The landing and embarking places were, if an 3 rthing, even 
more exposed in case of rough weather than those within 
and around Suvla Bay. The Turks could shell practically 
the entire area from the far side of the Dardanelles, taking it 
in the flank. It was dominated in front by high groimd 
which was entirely in the enemy’s hands. Hostile infantry 
and guns, which had been tethered to Suvla and Anzac for 
months past, were now at liberty to succour the Ottoman 
divisions that had been confronting General Davies during 
the autumn. Successful as had been the withdrawal of Byng’s 
and Godley’s legions from the northern zone, this had made 
Helles a decidedly less satisfactory position to hold than it 
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had been before, and had made it a more awkward trap to 
get out of, because of the fair warning of what might per- 
adventure be in contemplation which the enemy had received. 
Maude found himself and his troops planted down in new 
surroundings, with the prospect of his very likely having to 



effect a delicate retreat from his position before having settled 
down in it. 

The Home Government’s delayed decision to abandon Helles 
did in fact reach General Davies on the 29th, at a juncture 
when only the 89th Brigade of the 18th Division had arrived. 
The last of the 40th Brigade did not land imtil the 81st, and 
the division took over the trenches on the e-'^treme left of the 
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line, stretching from Fusilier Binff for about one-fourth of the 
length of the front south-eastwards, relieving the 42nd Divi- 
sion, which thereupon departed from the Peninsula. The 
29th Division was on the right of the 13th, the 52nd Division 
held the trenches beyond that, and the Royal Naval Division 
filled in the extreme right. The S2nd Division was under 
command of Major-General Hon. H. A. Lawrence, Avho had 
been in Maude’s year at the Staff College ; but he was placed 
especially in charge of the embarkation organisation — a 
circumstance which necessarily brought them into close 
contact. Maude makes special reference in his diary to how 
on one or two evenings he enjoyed discussing military matters 
in general with a friend whom he had been much associated 
with in Camberley days, after the points in connection with 
the operations they were actually engaged in at the moment 
had been settled. 

Simultaneously with their taking up their position, Maude’s 
infantry started work on the masses of stores which had if pos- 
sible to be got down to W and V Beaches before the troops left, 
to be embarked by night. He was distressed at the amount of 
material that remained to be evacuated, as it was clear that 
quantities of valuable goods could not possibly be got away 
and would have to be destroyed, and that the operation 
could not consequently be conducted so cleanly as had been 
the case at Suvla. He refers to the point daily in his diaries 
between the 80th of December and the final evacuation ; it 
was not merely the waste of commodities and the loss to the 
public that he lamented, but also the fact that abandonment 
of armament, stores and animals would be tantamount to a 
defeat of the withdrawing force in the enemy’s eyes, no matter 
how successfully the actual troops themselves were to get 
away. 

* Each walk that I take up to the trenches makes me feel some- 
what sad,’ he wrote privately to General Davies on the Sid of 
January. * My fellows have been working like Blacks to try and 
get things away, but the whole place is so littered with stuff &at it 
is difflemt to collect it and bring it down to places where it can be 
put on carts and wagons. We &ve doing our level best to carry 
out your instmetions to dear the area, and yesterday, for instance, 
we evacuated over thirty tons weight ; but this seems only a drop 
in the ocean, and I am afraid that enemy will get a considerable 
amount of boot^ when we withdraw. Still, 1 am telling them to 
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keep pegging along, and I impressed this point particularly on 
brigadiers and commanding officers when I saw them up in the 
trenches this afternoon, although it seems scarcely necessary to 
do so as they arc as keen about clearing things as I am myself.’ 

The night of the 8th-9th had been provisionally fixed for 
the final withdrawal, and all preliminary work was being carried 
out on the assumption that impedimenta must be got off before 
the 7th. Tins preliminary work was, however, a good deal 
interfered with by rough weather at night, although as the 
wind was always from the north-east the piers at W and V 
Beaches, on which much depended, did not suffer. It was 
evident that the Turks had gained accessions in strength as 
regards guns and shell, for their bombardments at times were 
vigorous, although they were mainly confined to the daytime, 
when interference with work on the beaches was of less con- 
sequence than at night. The two right divisions were to 
effect their withdrawal at V beach and the 29th Division at 
W Beach. Up till the 6th of January the design had been 
that a large part of the 18th Division should use Gully Beach, 
the rest embarking at W Beach} but the plan was then 
modified owing to the exposure of Gully Beach to the weather> 
and because it had been decided that a larger force of infantry 
and artillery was to be retained for the last night of all than 
had previously been contemplated. The scheme for the 
18th Division that was in the end elaborated was that (except 
for the final detachments to quit the trenches on the last night 
which were to be got away from Gully Beach) the whole of it 
should be embarked at W Beach. 

The weather was fine and edm on the morning of the 7th, 
and a decision was therefore arrived at to carry out the final 
evacuation on the night of the 8th-9th. Soon after Maude had 
been made aware of this, the enemy started a violent bombard- 
ment of the general front, and especially of his sector, a cannon- 
ade which in the afternoon gave place to a formal infantry 
attack. As this was the first occasion on which the 13th 
Division had been tested in serious combat since he assumed 
command, the account of the affair which is entered in his 
diary may appropriately be quoted ; 

At 11.80 A.M. Turks began shelling heavily all along the front 
and continued till 5 p.m. Those who have been at Helles the whole 
time say that it was the heaviest shelling that they have seen here. 
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From S to 4 the shelling was intense, and at 8.46 the Turks opened 
heavy rifle fire. At 4 p.m. they sprung two mines near Fusilier 
Bluff, and at 4.15 they attacked Fifth Avenue and Fusilier Bluff 
resolutely. The attack was handsomely repulsed by the North 
Staffords, who however lost Walker, their colonel, one of our best 
commanding officers. The Turks tried to attaek all along our 
front, but the ofiicers could not get their men forward elsewhere. 
Turks suffered heavily and division did splendidly, all battalions 
holding well to their position in spite of the fact that in many 
places their trenches were blown to pieces. Army Commander 
and Corps Commander both sent congratulatory messages. In 
spite of the fighting, brigades did well in getting their stufl away, 
including the packs which we are sending to Mudros to-night. 

There is reason to believe that this abortive offensive ad- 
ventured by the Osmanlis was, from the point of view of the 
Helles force, a decidedly fortimate occurrence. The repulse 
had been unmistakable, the victory of the British at the point 
where a strong effort was made to break down their resistance 
had been complete, and the attacking side may well have 
deduced from their disappointing experience that the trenches 
confronting them were held in strong force. Marshal Liman 
von Sanders, the Ottoman commander-in-chief, undoubtedly 
suspected that withdrawal was in progress — that such a 
development was probable must indeed have been obvious to 
the enemy, and the hostile aviators had very likely established 
the fact that the dumps of stores in the Helles area were dim- 
inishing in bulk and that animals w'ere disappearing. The 
Turkish staff could not, on the other hand, tell on what date 
the final evacuation would take place. When on the after- 
noon of tlie 7th, the vigorous bombardment of several hours’ 
duration merged into an infantry attack which was decisively 
defeated, those in authority on the enemy side would seem 
to have come to the conclusion that, even supposing a com- 
plete withdrawal of General Davies’ force to be in course of 
preparation, the concluding act of the drama was not actually 
imminent. The attitude maintained by the Osmanlis during 
the following thirty-six hours at all events suggested some 
such appreciation of the situation on the part of Liman von 
Sanders, for there was an almost complete cessation of shell 
fire from the Turkish batteries, and the Ottoman infantry 
remained noticeably quiet in their lines during what were 
perhaps the most critical hours of the Dardanelles Campaign. 
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The monung of the 8th of January broke still and fine, 
auguring well for the success of the formidable undertaking 
that was to commence at sundown. The plan decided upon 
was analogous to that which had been adopted with such strik- 
ing success at Suvla and Anzac. Successive withdrawals 
were to take place during the early hours after darkness set 
in, and the guns, other than those which it had been decided to 
abandon and destroy, were to be got away as soon as possible ; 
the depleted detachments which were to hold the front 
trenches to the very last were then all to withdraw simul- 
taneously along the whole front at 12.15 a.m. So as to ac- 
custom the enemy to a silent period after that hour, it had been 
made the practice for several nights previously to cease all 
activity on the part of infantry patrols and of bombing 
operations at 11.80 p.m. ; the Turks had fallen in with tliis 
arrangement and had shown scarcely any enterprise after 
midnight during the foregoing week. Wlien the time came, 
their advanced troops entirely failed to notice that the trenches 
close in front of them had been vacated. For conveying the 
embarking troops to the transports and warships which were 
to take them on to Imbros and Mudros, dependence was being 
placed almost entirely upon the special lighters, provided with 
motor power, which had been extensively used since August. 
They were capable of carrying 600 men as a full load, 
although about 400 was more usual on this occasion. When it 
came to be a question of shipping men and guns from impro- 
vised jetties in a rising sea, they proved extremely serviceable ; 
they had been nicknamed ‘ beetles ’ by the troops, owing to 
the derricks that supported their gang-boards resembling 
antennae. A small pier had been constructed at Gully Beach, 
the point from which the last detachments of the 18th Division 
to hold the front line trenches were to put off ; the strength of 
these last detachments, together with divisional headquarters 
and some minor details, came to 645 of all ranks. Maude 
in his diary describes the withdrawal of his division as 
follows ; 

Parties began assembling at Golly Beach, which I fixed as divi- 
sional headquarters, at 5 p.m., so as to send detachments of 100, 
200 and 400 complete, forward to their forming-up place at W 
Beach, as 400 was a lighter-load. All were well up to time and 
numbers very accurate, which was very creditable considering 
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yesterday’s fighting and the immense amount of work which 
brigades have had to do cleaning up, getting orders out, etc. Indeed 
the embarkation people told me afterwards that this was the best 
division of the lot in getting away, and we scored consequently as 
we got a ship practically to ourselves for a very large part of the 
division. As night began to fall, the wind, which was in the south, 
began to freshen, and it looked as though there might be difficul- 
ties as regards embarkation. However all went well up to the 
departure of the last party from W Beach, and all were embarked 
at 11 V.M. 

By 1.15 A.M. all the last detachments from the trenches, consist- 
ing of 555 all ranks, including HE. for closing gaps, control officers 
from control stations, etc., were all in at Gully Beach, and then 
the fun began. 

' First, the lighters, of which there were to be two, were half an 
hour late. Secondly, one, in coining alongside the pier, ran aground 
and had to be abandoned. Thi^y, the two steamers provided 
for myself and staff were late. I decided to put as many as possible 
on the one lighter, and we got about 500 on, leaving still 135 to 
embark, including headquarters, II.E., R.A.M.C., etc. Of these 
I had two pickets, consisting of one officer and 10 other ranks, 
out covering the beach. The embarkation on the lighter was very 
slow, and just as it was completed at 2.80 the Naval Transport 
Officer came to me and said that no further lighters were coming, 
that the sea was getting up, that the steamers could not take mys^ 
and my staff off, and that the rest of the troops and my divisional 
headquarters must go to W Beach to embark. 

Gully Beach was a good two miles from W Beach, time was 
passing, with the wind rising it was obvious that getting off 
might prove awkward enough, and the handful of men under 
Maude were by this time entirely isolated, seeing that the last 
detachments from the trenches of the other three divisions 
had now been making direct for W and V Beaches for two 
hours, and that they had, in fact, arrived at their destination. 
There was moreover an uncomfortable prospect of finding the 
gaps through the lines, and also those through the retrench- 
ment covering W Beach, closed up by those responsible for 
this service, because this belated move of a party from Gully 
Beach had formed no part of the programme issued to all 
concerned. 

‘ 1 realised that it might be a rush against time,’ Maude wrote to 
Davies next day, ‘ for I did not know how soon W Beach would be 
cleared of the last lighter and it was then after 2.80 A.H., so I pulled 
in my pickets covering the beach and sent off the last remaining 
1 86 men with 2 staff officers, hot foot, for W Beach. This left 
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Hildyard, the A.D.M.S. and myseK and 12 men of my headquarters 
to dispose of. We had all the kit of headquarters with us, for 
wliich we had provided two steamboats, but as the horses had been 
shot and the vehicles destroyed, it was somewhat of a problem to 
get it along. Luckily however the A.11.M.S. remembered that 
there were three or four vehicle-stretchers lying handy, and these 
we got and loaded up. We could not go by the beach route ijs it 
was too heavy going, so we started up hill on to the plateau, and very 
hard work it was. We all puffed and blew like grampuses, especially 
as we were all warmly clad. I then sent Hildyard by the beach 
route to try and notify W Beach that we were going, and the 
A.D.M.S. and I and party pursued our weary way across the top. 
All went well until we came to the inner defences (except for an 
occasional fall in the dark), but, once there, we found that lie 
garrison had been withdrawn and had embarked, and that the wire 
had been hermetically closed. One of the party however produced 
some wire cutters, rather like a pair of nail scissors, and after much 
hacking we managed to carve an opening. The Turks now began 
to pitch some shell about us which accelerated our movements a 
bit, and then we were again brought up by the Inner Defence 
trenches. As we could not get the stretchers over the ditcli we had 
to abandon tiiem and the very heavy stuff, and the men carried as 
much as they could over. jRnally we reached W Beach, where 
Iffildyard had obtained the last “ beetle,” in which we made our 
way at a slow rate and through heavy sea to Imbros, taking four 
and a half hours over the journey. 

Before we left the shore the bonfires had begun to blaze and the 
explosives were going oft. It was a fine display of fireworks and 
we had a splendid view of them. Altogether it was an experience 
that I would not have missed for anything.’ ^ 

There had been considerable difficulty in carrying out the 
embarkations at W and V Beaches after midnight, especially 
at the former, and the heavy swell that was setting in had 

1 The following lines were jotted down on the leaf of a notebook by one of 
the beach staff at W Beach in the small hours of the morning on the dth of 
January, purporting to have been written by General Lawrence ; 

' C'ome into the lighter, Maude, 

For the fuze has long been lit ; 

Quick into the lighter, Maude, 

And never mind your kit. 

I 've waited here an hour or more 
The tidings that your march is o'er ; 

The sea runs high ; but what care 1 1 
It’s better to be sick than blown sky high. 

So jump into the lighter, Maude, 

The allotted time is flown ; 

Come into the lighter, Maude, 

1 'm off on the launch alone. 

I 'm off on the hiinol> flone.' 
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caused the naval staff considerable anxiety. This final 
evacuation of the Peninsula was carried out under much less 
favourable weather conditions than those which had attended 
the withdraw^s from Suvla and Anzac three weeks before. In- 
deed, had the wind got up a very few hours earlier, the sea 
might have been imming so high that the completion of the 
embarkation would have been impossible, that the piers would 
have carried away before the whole of the troops had reached 
the shore, and that a decidedly critical situation might have 
been created, although carefully prepared positions protecting 
the two beaches existed, which had been designed to meet 
this very contingency. 

The destruction of guns, animals, vehicles, ammunition, 
ordnance stores, and supplies of all lands went to Maude’s 
heart. He deplored the waste of so much valuable material, 
and he grudged to the enemy such satisfaction as the Turks 
might derive from it. But there were larger accumulations 
of impedimenta in the Helles area than had been the case at 
Suvla and Anzac, the personnel available for the fatigue parties 
needed to dispose of what remained to embark was numeri- 
cally considerably less in proportion to the work to be per- 
formed than had been the case in the northern zones, and, 
when the Home Government at Isist decided that the Peninsula 
was entirely to be evacuated, the military situation impera- 
tively demanded as rapid a withdrawal as possible in view of 
a likely complete break-up of the weather. The arrangements 
for firing the dumps of stores and ammunition were on a most 
elaborate scale ; they proved highly successful and gave rise 
to the fireworks spoken of in the letter quoted above. The 
spectacle of those conflagrations which rang the curtain down 
upon the Dardanelles Campaign apprised the Ottoman forces 
on the high ground overlooking the Helles area that their 
antagonists had slipped away from in front of them, unob- 
served, for a second time. Then, too late, they opened a 
harmless artillery fire on the beaches when the last of the 
troops to quit the shore were already afloat and under way 
for Imbros. 

Maude only remained a few hours at that island, getting a 
passage on to Mudros in H.M.S. Chatham that same afternoon. 
There he found most of his division assembled. They re- 
mained until the 18th and then began embarking for Egypt, 
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which was the destination for iiie time being of what had been 
the Dardanelles Army. 

Arriving at the theatre of operations comparatively late in 
the day, and on a date by which serious fighting was almost at 
an end in the Peninsula, the commander of the 13th Division 
had nevertheless been a particularly prominent figure during 
the four and a half months that were to elapse before the effort 
to conquer the Straits was finally abandoned. General Sir 
W. Birdwood, who had played so great a part in the campaign 
from the outset, writes as follows of Maude’s services : 

General Shaw came to me in command of the 18 th Division, 
which Sir Ian Hamilton posted to my Australian and New Zealand 
Coi^s soon after the division arrived in the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
To my great regret, Shaw was invalided after a short time on 
the Peninsula, but I heartily welcomed Maude as a successor, 
feeling that he was just the man we wanted. He indeed proved 
himself to be so during his tenure of command, giving as he did a 
feeling of complete confidence to all who were serving under him. 
I am sorry to say that the division did not remain very long with 
my Anzac Corps, for it was shortly transferred to Byng’s 9th 
Corps at Suvla. Later on, however, on my succeeding Sir Ian in 
command of the Dardanelles Army, Maude again came under me, 
and I had an opportunity of seeing his wonderfully good work 
with the division at Suvla. 

Before the evacuation of Cape Helles, it was found necessary 
to relieve a very exhausted division there. As the troops who had 
formed the Suvla garrison, which had been withdrawn, were avail- 
able, I decided that the best division to send to reinforce Cape Helles 
was that under Maude, who consequently commanded his division 
at the evacuation of both Suvla Bay and Cape Helles. He again 
showed exactly that same courage, determination and cheerfulness 
which he had displayed at Suvla, and he conducted the withdrawal 
of his division with similar success. I remember so well meeting 
him on the last day on the Peninsula, when I went round to see 
something of the troops immediately before the withdrawal. I 
was again much impressed by his soldierly spirit at a time of natural 
anxiety, which gave all complete confidence. He came to see me 
next day full of satisfaction and thankfulness at the success of the 
evacuation and of pride in his division. 

I am sorry to say that was about the last that 1 saw of him, ex- 
cept just as he passed through Egypt on his way to Mesopotamia. 

It was indeed largely due to Maude’s own merits as a com- 
mander that he enjoyed the good fortune of participating in 
both those final events which by their signal success to some 
extent compensated for the disappointments that had been 
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sustained in eight months of indeterminate warfare on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. He had won the full confidence of those 
over him as well as of those under him, and so it came about 
that he and his division were called upon to undertake the 
anxious and difficult operation of effecting a withdrawal by 
sea in face of the enemy twice over. 

The months which he spent on the shores of the .Egean pro- 
vided him with experiences very different from those which he 
had undergone at the head of the 14th Brigade in Flanders. At 
Suvla his attention had been devoted rather to questions of 
administration and to problems of organisation than to the 
conduct of actual combat. The conditions of the case had 
obliged him to interest himself more especially with sanitation 
and supply and not with leadership in action. Only at the 
very last, on the day before the remnants of the Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force finally disappeared from Turkish soil, 
was the division over which he had watched so vigilantly and 
of which he had come to be so justly proud, called upon to 
engage in battle under his orders. Still, if his experiences 
since quitting Western Europe had been in a sense disappoint- 
ing to a fighter such as he was by temperament, the last weeks 
provided him with ample excitement and furnished him with 
a splendid opportunity for displaying at once that genius for 
methodical organisation and that strategical and tactical 
intuition which, in concert, were a year later completely to 
transform the military situation on the banlcs of the Tigris. 

‘ So long as wars last,’ was the dictum of a German writer when 
news of the evacuation of Suvla and Anzac came to hand, * the 
British withdrawal from the Ari Bumu and Anafarta fronts will 
stand before the eyes of all strategists of retreat as a ‘masterpiece 
for which there has been no precedent.’ 

The abandonment of Helles was in some respects an even 
more signal operation of war. Maude and the greater part of 
his division were engaged in both those critical undertakings ; 
and they participated in the later one tmder conditions of 
special difficulty. They only appeared on the new scene of 
action as instructions came to leave it. Nor, amid all the 
innume rable stirring events which marked the progress of the 
great World War, did many incidents more dramatic take 
place than that of a group comprising a divisional general, his 
medical officer, and ten rank and file — ^the tail end of an army 
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which a few days before had mustered many thousands of 
men — ^trundling hand-carts across country, through lines of 
entrenchments and of wire entanglement at dead of night and 
in a rising storm, mahing for a surf-beaten beach two miles 
away where their arrival was impatiently awaited by sailors 
only too well aware that not a moment ought to be lost in 
sheering off and getting to sea. 

For his services in the Dardanelles Campaign, Maude was 
mentioned in despatches both by Sir I. Hamilton and by 
Sir C. Monro. He was also about this time nominated a 
Commander of the Legion of Honour by the French 
Government. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE MOVE FROM EGYPT TO THE FRONT IN 
MESOPOTAMIA 

Divisional headquarters of the 18th Division embarked on 
board the s.s. Tunisian at Mudros on the 18th of January and 
sailed next morning, proceeding in the fii’st place to Alexandria, 
where the ship arrived on the 21st. There Maude learnt that 
his division was to assemble at Port Said, and he and his 
staff continued the voyage thither that night, reaching their 
destination next morning. It had been arranged that the 
division should form part of the 15th Corps under command 
of Lieut.-General H. S. (now Lord) Horne, the corps being 
completed by the 11th and 81st Divisions. 

The ships bringing the 18th Division from Mudros kept 
arriving during the next three or four days, and its infantry 
gradually took over the defences of the Canal at and near 
Port Said. Maude at once busied himself with training 
questions and selecting musketry ranges, and also with the 
problems of re-equipment. He was joined by most of the 
artillery properly belonging to his command, which had been 
in Egypt for some months past, and he was glad at last to have 
a more or less complete division under his orders. The 84th 
Brigade was under command of Brig.-Geneyal J. W. O’Dowda, 
the 89th under Brig.-General J. de S. Cayley, and the 40th 
under Brig.-General A. C. Lewin, all of whom retained their 
positions during the next six months. Several of his stafi, 
including Lieut.-Colonel Hildyaxd, went home on leave on 
the 26th, and a few days later he was joined by two fresh 
aides-de-camp, Lieutenant F. P. Musgrave and Captain G. A. 
Ogilvie-Forbes : Lord Hartington had been invalided from 
Suvla in December and Captain Wormald was going home. 
Captain Ogilvie-Forbes gives a pleasant account of Maude’s 
kindness and consideration on his first taking up his appoint- 
ment : 

I had just arrived at Fort Said and I at once m^e my way to 
the Casino Palace Hotel, which was the headquarters of the 18th 
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Division, early in the morning. Being quite a stranger and know- 
ing nobody, I felt somewhat nervous at the prospect of taking up 
duties as A.D.C. in absolutely novel and possibly somewhat 
critical surroundings. I waited in the hall and after a short time 
he came downstairs. I watched his tall figure descending the long 
flight, and his smile of welcome banished all misgivings as he 
approached me. The ice was broken, and I was perfectly happy 
long before he spoke to me. 

We went out into the garden and he told me all about the im- 
pending departure to Mesopotamia, inquired after my regiment 
and division, and told me to spend the next few days in getting 
my kit as he would not want me immediately. So I had ample 
time to settle down and to get my bearings. 

Even before the Dardanelles Army had been safely with- 
drawn fron its somewhat precarious position in the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, an awkward situation had arisen in a theatre of 
war situated even further to the east. General Townshend 
had in November made his memorable advance up the Tigris 
from above Kut, which had been in British possession for 
some weeks past, with the object of occupying Baghdad. 
The story is a familiar one. After defeating the Turks at 
Ctesiphon, some thirty miles short of the city, he had been 
obliged to fall back in face of greatly superior forces and bad 
only got back to Kut, where large accumulations of stores 
existed, after a most trying retreat, harassed on the way by 
formidable Ottoman contingents as well as by swarms of 
marauding Arabs. It had been agreed that he should hold the 
place, which was of strategical importance quite apart from 
the supplies that were collected there, and should send away 
his mounted men. On the 7th of December he had been 
invested by the enemy. The question of his relief had at once 
arisen, and early in January an advance had been noiade up 
the Tigris with this in view; but after some preliminary 
success the relieving army had been brought up short, and a 
second attempt made on the 21st of January met with a 
decided repulse. It speedily became apparent that if Kut 
was to be saved fresh troops must be hurried to this theatre 
of war, seeing that those on the spot had already been highly 
tried and had suffered heavy losses — ^they were the same 
Indian divisions as Maude had met in France in October and 
November 1914, where they had und^gone severe fighting 
before they were transferred to Mesopotamia. The Home 
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GovcrnmentJ^thereforef^decidcd to move a British division 
from Egypt to this scene of action, and the 18th Division had 
hardly settled down near Port Said when, on the 80th of 
January, General Horne informed Maude that he would 
shortly be proceeding to Mesopotamia, his command having 
been selected for this new undcrtalcing by the War Office. 

Maude welcomed the news, although he fully realised that 
at the moment his troops were still very short of equipment, 
and that it would be extremely difficult to get them properly 
fitted out at short notice. Several of his units were further- 
more far below war establishment, and the. prospects of re- 
ceiving adequate drafts to fill up gaps were none too rosy. 

* We are still busy re-fitting and le-cquippiiig,’ he wrote home on 
the 31st, ‘ and are making somewhat slow progi-ess, as there is a 
great shortage of things. People don’t seem to realise that, if 
you leave things behind and bum them, you cannot expect to have 
them made good automatically at the other end. This waste that 
has been so conspicuous throughout, and the shortage of trained 
men, are the two factors which are delaying progress in the war 
more than anything else. Secret.-—! was told yesterday to hold 
the division in readiness to go to Mesopotamia within the next 
two or three weeks, so I expect we shall be off almost as soon as 
we can be fitted out, as we shall want a lot of fresh clothes for such 
a tropical place. It will he an interesting experience, and I hope 
that we shall have more scope for movement there ; at all events 
we ought not to get tied up in trench warfare. I suppose that we 
mean to make a good push there, though I have not heard of any one 
going in addition to tms division.’ 

The division was inspected by Lieut.-General Sir A. 
Murray, commanding the troops in Egypt, on the 8rd of 
February, formed up on the beach, the ‘ Parade State ’ show- 
ing 854 officers, 9958 other ranks and 18 guns ; the difference 
between the strength of different battalions was very marked, 
as thestrongest mustered 1040, while the weakest onlymustered 
825. Maude made the comment in his diary that ‘ men looked 
splendid, I thought, though there were necessarily many 
deficiencies owing to evacuations.’ ‘ He must have had a 
strenuous time getting the division into shape after the Galli- 
poli campaign,’ Sir A. Murray writes ; ‘ I remember liis telling 
me that of the 18th Division which left England, very few 
were serving when I inspected them ; so quickly does per- 
sonnel change in war.’ 
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New equipment came to hand slowly at first ; but horses and 
mules poured in on the division faster than the picketing gear 
arrived, and Maude noted in his diary that they sometimes 
had from 100 to 200 animals loose at a time in Port Said. 
In view of the situation on the Tigris, the War Office were 
pressing General Murray to get the division oS, and on the 
9th Maude was somewhat taken aback on its being proposed 
that his troops shoiild begin embarking that night ; but on 
his making representations he managed to obtain a few days’ 
grace, diu’ing which much was accomplished. The absence of 
some of the staff on leave at home caused a certain amount of 
inconvenience, but the officers temporarily acting worked with 
a will and Maude was fully satisfied. Clothing, which had 
been very short, was satisfactorily made up, the resources of 
the Ordnance Department in Egypt being for the moment 
devoted practically entirely to the fitting out of the division. 
The 11th Division began taking over the canal defences about 
Port Said from the 13hh on the 10th of February, and Maude 
decided to start off himself in the first ship to leave on the 
morning of the 18th ; in his diary he expressed himself as 
well pleased with the progress of the equipment work during 
the last day or two. He left Port Said late at night on the 
12th with fie divisional staff, arriving next morning at Suez, 
where he was to embark. He went on board the s.s. Kalaya, 
and his 88th Brigade began embarking during the day. The 
Kalaya sailed early on the 14th. 

* This will be quite a new experience for us all, and we are looking 
forward to our new life immensely,’ Maude wrote in a farewell 
letter to Sir A*. Murray on the 12th. ‘ At all events it ought to 
mean fair and square fighting in the open, and manoeuvring at 
which we shall beat the Turks, 

Our re-fitting and re-equipping has gone well, though we still 
have a good many deficiencies. We ought to be more or less 
complete before the whole division starts, if things go on as they 
are doing now.* 

He and his staff had gone through a particularly busy time 
during the previous fortnight, hard at work in dealing with 
innumerable administrative problems connected with fitting 
out the troops for the new theatre of operations, and he was 
very appreciative of the services performed by his immediate 

N 
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entourage. Lieut.-Colonel Brownrigg writes as follows of 
those few days of exceptional stress : 

Maude’s patience and consideration for his staff duiing those 
strenuous days of re-forming and re-equipping at Port Said in 
February 1916 will never be forgotten by me. He saw at once 
that the impossible had to be done, and that quickly. He saw 
there was no time for centralisation of details in his own hands. 
So he decentralised in a way that he had never done before (though 
the daily conferences continued), and it was a source of pride to 
several of his staff six weeks later at Sheikh Saad to get one of 
those ‘ pats on the back ’ which he was such a past master in 
giving, just at the right moment, straight from his heart and devoid 
of all fulsomeness and flattery. 

The voyage proved uneventful. Maude spent much of his 
time in studying such limited information as to Mesopotamia 
as the authorities in Egypt had been in a position to place at 
his disposal ; he mentions in his diary that he each morning 
ran about a mile round the deck and did physical exercises. 
He was not fully acquainted with the situation in the theatre 
of war to which he was proceeding, and he would not seem to 
have been aware of the somewhat critical conditions in respect 
to Kut, although he fully I'ealised that liis division had hard 
fighting in front of it. ‘ I do hope that we shall carry out a 
business-like campaign,’ he wrote ; ‘ a definite objective, a 
vigorous policy, and that we shall have adequate means in the 
way of munitions.’ News came to hand by wireless while they 
were crossing the Arabian Sea that the Russians were pushing 
down through Persia to co-operate with the British forces 
which were endeavouring to reach Townshend, encouraging 
tidings which Maude communicated to the troops on board. 
The Ealaya an-ived off the bar of the Shatt-el-Arab on the 
25th ; but, as there was some misunderstanding about orders 
to proceed, she did not ultimately fetch up off Basrali until the 
morning of the 27th, when Maude at once proceeded ashore 
and reported himself to the commandei'-in-chief. Sir Percy 
Lalce. He then learnt the state of affairs in so far as it was 
known at Army Headquarters. 

It will be convenient at this point to discuss briefly the 
nature of the problem with which the Anglo-Indian forces 
were confronted in Mesopotamia at this juncture, and which 
for the moment centred on Kut and its relief ; the situation 
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is illustrated by the maps ‘ Lower Mesopotomia ’ on p. 191, and 
‘ Turkish Positions, April 1916,’ on p. 195. 

The existence of substantial magazines of food supplies and 
of warlike stores, as also its site at the point where the Shati- 
el-Hai issues out of the Tigris, had afforded strong arguments 
for c lin gi n g on to Kut. On the other hand, once the place had 
been ringed in by the Turks, that these had created their lines 
of circumvallation against attack from outside, and that they 
had occupied and had fortified positions further out which any 
relieving force would have to capture before it could hope 
to succour Townshend, geograpliical and topographical con- 
ditions greatly favoured /them. The relieving force was on 
the Tigris, and for it to effect the relief it was almost imperative 
that it should secure possession of the channel of the great 
waterway right up to the beleaguered city, because the river 
afforded the only available means of transport on any com- 
prehensive scale. Any advance without constant use of the 
river meant almost insuperable difficulties in connection with 
supply, alike for the relieving force itself and for the beleaguered 
garrison after it had been relieved. 

It will be noticed on the sketch map on p. 195 that the ex- 
tensive Suwaikieh marshes approach to within a mile or two 
of the Tigris along a stretch of some miles of the river’s course 
at a spot twenty-five miles or so below Kut. The consequence 
of the existence of this topographical feature was that nature 
had on the left bank of the river created a military defile wliich 
could not be turned on that bank — a defile which was to prove 
in some respects the main stumbling block in the way of the 
relieving army. As a matter of fact, the Turks had, after 
investing Townshend, moved down the river as far as Sheilch 
Saad. But in the January fighting they had been driven back 
from that point, and had again been ejected from a fresh 
position which they had taken up at the Wadi, although these 
successes had cost the Anglo-Indian forces neai’ly 6000 casual- 
ties. On the other hand, when an attempt was made to force 
the position which they had then taken up at Ha nnah, at the 
eastern end of the defile above-mentioned, the attack had 
failed with a loss of nearly 8000 men. When Maude reached 
Basrah, the relieving army was for the most part assembled 
about the Wadi on the left bank of the Tigris. The enemy was 
holding strong lines at Hannah, had prepared another fortified 
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position further back ■within the defile at Felahieh, and had 
moreoverfortifiedathird position still furtherback at Sannaiyat 
— all three positions situated on the left bank of the river. They 
also had works on the right bank approximately abreast of 
Sannaiyat, and they were holding a long entrenched line ex- 
tending southwards from the Tigris near Es Sinn and curling 
back south-westwards in the direction of the Shatt-el-Hai ; 
its strongest point was the Dujaila Redoubt. These works 
barred the way for a direct advance from about Sheikh Saad 
on Kut. The Tigris, it should be mentioned, is apt to rise in 
March o'wing to the melting of the snows, and, although this 
assists navigation from the point of view of depth, the strong 
current impedes it from the point of view of speed. Moreover, 
the river is wont to overflow its banks and to flood the country, 
adding greatly to the difficulties of military operations. The 
weather in March and April is also likely to be very unsettled, 
rain stornas usually transforming the flat alluvial plain into a 
morass in many places and rendering movement difficult at 
all points. 

The War Office had taken over the general direction of the 
operations from the Indian Government in the middle of 
February, but the Mesopotamian Field Force — ^Force D as it 
was called — continued to be supplied almost entirely under 
arrangements made by Simla. The army under General Lake 
consisted, in the first place, of the 6th Indian Division ■with 
another infantry brigade, ■which were shut up In Kut. The 
relieving force, or Tigris Army Corps, which was under General 
Aylmer, was composed mainly of the 8rd (Lahore) and 7th 
(Meerut) Di-visions, which had been employed on the Western 
Front from the late autumn of 1914, where Maude when com- 
manding the 14th Brigade had been associated with them in 
November, rmtil they had arrived in Mesopotamia during 
December 1915 and January 1916.^ But there were also 
certain other infantry units included in the army, as well as a 
force of cavalry. General Aylmer was very badly off for 
artillery, having practically only horse and field guns, and none 
too many of those ; he was very short of field ho-witzers and 
he had no guns or howitzers of heavier calibre — a serious 

1 Wldle on. the Western Front these divisions had been generally 
designated by their territorial titles, as there were also 3rd and 7th Divisions 
in the British Expeditionary Force ; but in Mesopotamia the numbers (which 
are much more convenient on service) were always employed. 
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matter when endeavouring to force a way through successions 
of fortified lines held by so stubborn an enemy as the Turkish 
infantry soldier. The Tigris Army Corps moreover was ill 
fitted out in respect to aircraft, and it entirely lacked certain 
necessary warlike stores with which the British troops operat- 
ing in Europe had been equipped since a very early date in the 
war. The troops had suffered considerably in the January 
fighting and they were far short of establishment, especially the 
British infantry included in the force. River transport was 
very deficient ; and although since General Lalce’s arrival in 
January the question of improving Basrah as a maritime base 
was being taken in hand, it stiU lacked most of the con- 
veniences which a commander of Maude’s experience and 
foresight naturally expected to find, aware as he was that 
lower Mesopotamia had now been a theatre of war for more 
than fifteen months. 

* Apparently Townshend is dosely invested and is eating horse 
flesh,’ he wrote in hia diary on the 27th, after two interviews with 
the commander-in-chief. ‘ He has supplies to last till the 16th of 
April. Great difficulty of the campaign is that everything depends 
upon water transport, and steamers are quite inadequate to deal 
with the question. . . . Soon the Tigris and the Euphrates will 
be in flood owing to the snows melting, and then the whole of both 
banks of both rivers will be under water.’ 

He at once raised the question of drafts to fill the gaps that 
existed in most of his units, and he also discussed the matter 
of small-arms ammunition, a point which caused him a good 
deal of anxiety. His infantry were armed with the ‘ short * 
rifle taking ‘ Mark VII.’ ammunition, whereas the rest of the 
infantry in Force D were armed with the other rifle taking 
‘ Mark VI.’ ammunition — as had been Indian troops in France, 
in the GallipoU Peninsula, and in Egypt. On this point he 
found himself at variance with Army Headquarters, where 
the view was entertained that having two sorts of ammuni- 
tion in the field would cause confusion. Maude pointed out 
that it had not caused confusion in other theatres, and that if 
he used the wrong ammunition the musketry of his infantry 
(to which he attached great importance, remembering what an 
asset it had proved in France a year and a half before) would 
for all practical purposes be little better than unarmed fire. 
The point was however decided against him, although no 
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objection was raised to his using up the Mark VII. anununition 
that he had brought with him, if it got up the river. The 
division had four million rounds of tliis — ^Maude’s adminis- 
trative staff had a way of getting things done — ^the rounds 
reached the front, and his infantry never used any other 
ammunition than Mark VII. 

During the next few days the ships bringing his troops from 
Egypt kept arriving daily, and General Lake arranged to 
send the 88th Brigade, the first to arrive, up the Tigris by 
steamer, to be followed by divisional headquarters and the 
40th Brigade ; the artillery were to march ; in the meantime 
the division encamped at Basrah as it disembarked. Maude 
was a strict disciplinarian ; but it is interesting to note in his 
diary for the 8rd of March that, in the case of two young 
officers tried by field general court-martial for unseemly 
conduct and sentenced to be severely reprimanded, he com- 
muted the sentence to a simple reprimand ‘ as obviously it 
was only a boyish prank.’ Letters sent home by officers 
serving under him aU testified to the high regard in which he 
was held in the 18th Division. ‘ Our divisional general is a 
great fellow,’ one wrote, ‘ and very sound. We all have the 
utmost faith in him.’ He had not been favourably impressed 
with Indian staff methods during the time that he had been 
alongside of, and attached to, the Indian Army Corps in France, 
and he found much to criticise in his diary now that his divi- 
sion was forming part of an army organised and administered 
on Indian lines. But he was greatly interested in the en- 
tirely new conditions under which he foimd himself and in the 
army which he had joined, and in accordance with his usual 
practice he worked out more than one ‘ appreciation ’ of the 
situation on the Tigris, as he understood it, before proceeding 
to the front. ‘ Interesting as my experiences were in France 
during the first year of the war,’ he wrote to Sir H. Mackiimon 
at the beginning of March, ‘ they have been still more in- 
teresting during the last six months, and I would not have 
missed a day of them for anything.’ 

The 88th Brigade began moving up river on the 4th, and 
Maude himself started on the 10th with his divisional head- 
quarters, although some of the staff remained behind to super- 
intend the moving up of later Echelons. He always preferred 
in case of a move of this kind, where his troops in the nature 
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of things were being transferred to their new position in drib- 
lets, to be amongst the first to arrive in the new locality. He 
had generally followed that course in the case of the minor 
changes of position of his brigade in France, he had done the 
same when his division was suddenly sent from the ^gean 
islands to Helles and when aCtei-wards it went to Egypt, and 
he had embarked in the first of the vessels conveying his 
command from the Suez Canal to Mesopotamia. He could 
not understand why his brigadiers in their moves sometimes 
prefeiTed to adopt the opposite course, and waited to see 
everything off from the point of departure before proceeding 
themselves. Lord Wolscley in the Nile Expedition adopted 
the same plan as that favoured by Maude, proceeding prac- 
tically in advance of his army first to Dongola and later to 
Korti ; but his action was criticised in some quarters. It is 
one of those points that admit of difference of opinion. 

Two days before Maude quitted Basrah, General Aylmer 
had after six weeks’ pause undertalcen an offensive against 
the Turkish position aboirt the Dujaila Redoubt, which, had 
all gone well, might have achieved a success of immense im- 
portance. Previous attacks had taken place on the left bank 
of the Tigris. On this occasion the commander of the Tigris 
Army Corps endeavoured to break the enemy’s front on the 
right bank, and he proposed to effect Iris purpose by surprise. 
A night march was carried out by practically the whole force 
from the right bank near the Wadi, with the idea of assaulting 
the hostile entrenchments at dawn. Even on paper there was 
little margin left in the matter of time for reaching the 
objective during the dark hours, and, as it turned out, the 
march had not been completed by the whole of the force at 
daybreak. Whether success ought not to have been achieved 
even so has been the subject of a good deal of controversy ; but 
what actually occurred was that an attack was not delivered 
at once with the troops which had arrived, that the opera- 
tion proved unsuccessful when the attack was delivered, and 
that the relieving army suffered la somewhat serious reverse. 

Steaming up the Tigris on the 11th, Maude passed many 
boat-loads of wounded coming down — casualties in this un- 
fortunate engagement, which, besides causing somewhat 
heavy losses, was not calculated to stimulate the morale of 
troops who had already experienced mortifying rebuffs. A 
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strong headwind checked the speed of the steamer going up 
stream, so that he only arrived at corps headquarters at 
the Wadi on the morning of the 18th. He then found that 
General Gorringe, previously General Aylmer’s Chief of 
Staff, had assumed command at the front, and he learnt that 
he ought to have stopped at Sheikh Saad, as that was the place 
where his division was to assemble. Before turning down 
stream he was however able to discuss matters with Gorringe, 
to post himself up with regard to the general situation at the 
front, and to hear particulars as to the unsuccessful combat 
of the 8th. He found some of the 88th Brigade already in 
camp at Sheikh Saad. 

* Gorringe had a long talk with me about things,’ he wrote in his 
diary on the 18th, ‘ and told me that he meant to leave us at Sheikh 
Saad till about the 25th, when he would use us to attack the Hannah 
position on the left bank of the river, unless he was able to burst 
the bunds ^ with shell fire and flood the Turks out. This would be 
the first step towards relieving Townshend and, after that, we 
repeat the attempted coup of the 8th against the Sinn position.’ 

He was delighted to find excellent training ground about 
Sheikh Saad, and he at once started to make the most of the 
little time that would be available for the instruction of his 
troops as they arrived at the front, in anticipation of the 
effort to be made very shortly. Hearing that a good supply 
of hand-grenades had arrived at the base, he pressed for the 
early despatch of a class of weapon of which he had learnt the 
value in France, at Suvla and at Helles, and he started grenade 
training. The members of his staff who had gone home on 
leave from Egypt rejoined him on the Ifth. The river was 
rising, and exercises were occasionally interrupted by the need 
of hurrying off large working parties to fill gaps tom in the 
bunds by the flood, which threatened the camps. Sir P. Lake 
arrived at the front on the 21st to discuss matters and returned 
to the base on the following day ; and by the 28rd the 40th 
and 89th Brigades, the artillery and practically the whole of 
the 18th Division, had arrived at Sheikh Saad and were pre- 
paring for the anticipated offensive, which had been put off 
for a few days. 

Maude when in the field was at all times most anxious to 

^ Although Maude had only become aesociated with an AngloJndian Army 
a fortnight before, he was already picking up Anglo-Indian expresaions; 
' bund ’ 18 Hindustani for 'dyke.' 
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receive his letters from homcj and he was a good deal put out at 
this juncture by the unaccountable delays in receiving his 
mails. Writing on the 80th he mentioned that he had only 
received one set of letters from Mardale within the past two 
months. But in this same letter he also refers to another 
point, which attracted attention then and at a later time in 
this country, which is indirectly suggested in the report of the 
Mesopotamia Commission, and which is animadverted upon 
very freely by Mr. Candler in The Long Moad to Baghdad, 
Seeing that he had already served during the war in France, 
in the Gallipoli Peninsula and in Egypt, and was at a later date 
to assume a paramount responsibility for the conduct of the 
operations in tliis theatre of war, Maude’s views, as bluntly 
expressed on a subject of general military interest, are worthy 
of note. 

* What makes us all very angry however,’ he wrote, ‘ is tlie rigorous 
censorship that exists here, coining as we do from France and the 
Dardanelles, where the censorship was reasonably strict, but not 
excessively so. For instance, a short time ago we were told that 
no reference to any operation in Mesopotamia was allowed. I 
wrote suggesting that tnis must be a mistake, and that only refer- 
ence to present or future opemtions, but not to past operations, 
was meant, but I have had a reply to tlie effect that oven past 
operations must not be mentioned. The War Office instructions 
on the point are quite clear and include no such instructions, and 
it is difficult to see what hann can be done now by saying tliat such 
and such a unit or individual, for instance, did well or badly at 
Ctesiphon, or even in more recent fighting, or that we have lulled, 
wounded or taken prisoner so many lumdred Turks. However 
there it is, and consequently there is Uttlc left to write about ; 
in fact, I may say, notmng, for, apart from tlic fighting, one’s daily 
life is uneventful and the country baffles description, it is so un- 
interesting, Censorship is of course, of inestimable value in pre- 
venting useful information reaching the enemy, but throughout 
this war we have sadly overstepped the mark as to what is necessary 
in this respect, although in England the public have long since 
awakened to this fact and demanded that undue secrecy should 

C68iSGa • • k 

I have letters from Jack Cowans and Willingdon^ asking me 
how things are going (amongst many others), but of course 1 am 
precluded from answering them, and shall only be able to explain 
at the end of the war tire reason for my silence. It certainly seems 
strange that a general officer cannot be trusted to use his discretion 
as to what he says and does not say, and, even if he is silly enough 

I Governor of Bombay. 
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to say the wrong thing, the censor can still cut it out, without his 
being prohibited to mention the war as it affects him.’ 

(The envelope containing this letter is marked ‘ Passed by the 
censor.’) 

The ruling, without any qualification, that past operations 
must not be mentioned was somewhat unfortunate, seeing 
that these operations had latterly been unsuccessful and that 
hospital arrangements had broken down. It is possible that, 
had this restriction not been in force, the deplorable condition 
of affairs in the Mesopotamian theatre of war would have been 
realised both at Simla and in England at an earlier date than 
it came to be, it is possible that steps to place matters on a 
proper footing would have been taken sooner than they even- 
tually were, and it is even possible that a relieving army, 
more effectively fitted out for the undertaking and stronger 
in numbers, might have pushed up the Tigris and have carried 
out successfully the task of saving Kut. As will be seen, Sir 
P. Lake, who had not been long in command and who was 
carrying on a system that was in force when he arrived, 
relaxed the rules shortly after this. 



CHAPTER X 

THE EFFORT TO RELIEVE KUT 

Maude was busy during the closing days of March making all 
preparations for the important operation which his division 
was about to undertake, and General Gorringe had accepted 
his proposals with regard to the method by which the attack 
on the Hannah entrenchments was to be carried out. The 
7th (Meerut) Division under General Younghusband, it should 
be mentioned, was at this time on the left bank of the Tigris 
and was holding trenches facing Hannah, while the 8rd 
(Lahore) Division under General Keary was on the other side 
of the river. Maude had gone all round the 7th Division’s 
trenches on the 2drd with Younghusband, and had asked that 
they should be advanced nearer to the enemy’s lines, a task 
which Younghusband promised to have carried out. He had 
also carefully reconnoitred the enemy’s position from the 
right bank of the river, and he had framed his plans well in 
advance. His 88th Brigade had moved to Wadi from Sheikh 
Saad on the 20th, and by the end of the month the whole 
division except the 89th Brigade and divisional headquarters 
was in the forward position. 

The 38th and 40th Brigades relieved the 7th Division in 
their trenches on the night of the 1st of April, and that same 
night the 89th Brigade marched from Sheikh Saad to Wadi. 
Maude himself, with his staff, went up by steamer on the 1st, 
and after a consultation with General Gorringe at corps head- 
quarters, they proceeded to the trenches and settled down in 
them in heavy rain. 

‘ This rain continued all the evening,’ he wrote in his diary of that 
day, ‘ and we were sitting soon in a bog. Got my tent pitched in 
the trench and with diffi^ty managed to get a shovel, with which 
I worked for one and a quarter hours, and finally drained and made 
tent so habitable that I was able to take in three of my staff. 
Wretched cold and wet night lying in the mud, but rain stopped 
and it will probably be fine and hot in the morning. Went round 

fiOA 
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part of the trenches on arrival and saw to many things. Cold 
dinner and not very much of it. Corps operation orders for assault 
issued and reached me following morning.’ 

The weather oft and on had been very bad for some days 
past ; the Tigris was already in flood, and its swollen waters 
had caused much inconvenience at Sheikh Saad, bursting the 
dykes and inundating portions of the camping grounds. The 
attempt to force the awkward defile on the left bank of the 
river was in fact about to be undertaken under most un- 
favourable weather conditions, as there was always the risk 
of this flat, low-lying isthmus being flooded from either flank. 
Although this in a measure affected both sides, the Turks 
had made preparations against such an eventuality, while 
their assailants were not in a position to do so in advance, in 
the event of their not securing the different hostile positions 
and of their having to dig in in front. The actual Hannah 
position consisted of five lines of entrenchments, at a point 
where the defile was only about 1000 yards wide. About 
four miles further through the defile, at a point where a bend 
in the liver narrowed it to about 1000 yards, was a second 
position — ^that of Felahieh — ^which was not so elaborately 
prepared. Two miles further on was the third position of 
Sannaiyat, a strongly entrenched line at the locality where, 
going westwards, the defile widens out to about 1600 yards ; 
the Turks placed their main dependence upon this third set 
of defences. The assault on Hannah was originally to have 
taken place on the 8rd ; but it was put off till the 4th, and 
eventually it was postponed till the morning of the 5th. 

It ought to be mentioned here, because it is a fact that is 
not generally known in coimection with the final effort of the 
forces on the Tigris to relieve Kut, that Sir P. Lake was run- 
ning considerable risks in undertaking offensive operations 
at all. Owing to the difficulties caused by the lack of river 
transport there was an alarming deficiency of supplies at 
the front. The short campaign, Maude’s share in which is 
about to be related, was fought with only three days’ reserve 
of supplies in the area occupied by General Gorringe’s corps. 
The communications were no doubt fairly safe, and they were 
afforded useful protection on the left bank of the river by the 
extensive Suwaikieh marshes, which would have obliged the 
enemy to make a wide detour to get at the rear of the Anglo- 
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Indian army on that side. But could the Turks have 
managed to get a gun down to below Sheikh Saad and sunk 
a few of the river craft plying in the channel, the troops at 
the front might have starved. The truth was that, although 
experience was to prove that the relieving force was not strong 
enough to effect its purpose, it was in reality too strong for 
its own communications ; these were not fully equal to feeding 
three divisions, with the cavalry and attendant troops. 

Maude was very appreciative of the work which the 7th 
Division had carried out since the 28rd of March, and he was 
also quite satisfied with what had been effected by the artillery 
in respect to cutting the wire entanglements in front of the 
Hannah lines. The plan was that the assault was to be 
deUvered at 4.S5 a.m,, without artillery preparation, the guns 
only opening fire on the rear trenches as the assault on the 
front ones took place. The 89th Brigade had gone into the 
trenches during the night of the 2nd-8rd, and all the orders for 
the attack were issued on the 8rd. Maude mentions in his 
diary that on the afternoon of the 4th he went round the 
trenches and talked to some of the men in most of his bat- 
talions. ‘ They were all full of fight and keenness,’ he remarks. 
All ranks indeed realised that much depended upon them, and 
that much was expected of them. The arrival of an entirely 
British Dmsion at the front had given great encouragement 
to the Tigris Army Corps, and officers and men belonging to 
it could not but feel that the force which was trying to relieve 
Kut was looking to them for a lead. They had come upon the 
scene in Mesopotamia, bringing with them a high reputation 
earned on the slopes of the Sari Bair mountain and during the 
successful evacuations of Suvla and Helles. They knew that 
their division had been specially selected from amongst 
several others to proceed to a theatee of war where all was not 
going well. ‘ They were a cool, hard, determined-looking 
breed,’ Mr. Candler writes, ‘well seasoned now, and burnt 
to the complexion of Ghmkas.’ They had confidence in 
themselves, confidence in their brigadiers, unbounded con- 
fidence in their divisional commander, and during the next 
few hours they were to show that the confidence was not 
misplaced. The story of the fighting of the 5th may well be 
told in Maude’s own words, as Jotted down in his diary ; 

5.4.16, Up at 8 a.m. and had breakfast at 4.15. Attack went 
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in at 4,66 and was entirely successful. Took the three lines one 
after the other and pushed on at once, driving the Turks before us. 
We gained ground steadily till about midday, when we came up 
against the trenches at the Felahieh bend. 

I had arranged for an attack at 1 P.M., preceded by an artillery 
bombardment at noon till 1, but corps commander came up to 
see me about noon and suggested waiting till dark. Had already 
pushed my headquarters forward twice and was now ■within about 
1600 yards of the firing line. Here Forbes, one of my A.D.C.’s, 
was hit. 

Made all my plans for the attack in the evening and issued the 
orders. Told corps commander that I feared that 7.46 would be 
too late, by means of a message sent by one of his staff. Bombard- 
ment began at 7, by which time it was almost dark, and at 7.46 
the assault went in and the position was captured. Ever 5 diiing 
went splendidly. There were the usual lot of panic-moirgers who 
came in and spoke of every one having been killed, but nothing 
could have been better than the work of the division and indeed 
throughout the day. 

Machine guns very busy, especially during the last attack, and 
it was a pity that the assault was made in pitch darkness, as it 
does not do for half-trained troops. 

Weather flue and quite hot. 7th Division came through us and 
relieved us for the night, and we withdrew to bivouacs near the 
river. 

The casualties suffered by the division in this day of battle 
came to a total of 1796. General Gorrmge commended Maude 
and all under him for their preliminary success at Hannah, and 
he was still more generous ■with his eulogies for what had been 
accomplished in the second phase of the struggle. ‘The 
highest praise is due to General Maude and his brigade com- 
manders and all under their command for this successful night 
attack, a difficult operation at all times, requiring dash and 
good leadership as well as personal bravery among the junior 
commissioned and non-commissioned ranfe.’ Sir P. Lake in 
his despatch of the 12th of August 1916 wrote that ‘ the 88th 
Infantry Brigade and the Warwicks and Worcesters of the 
89th Infantry Brigade did particularly well in this assault. 
High praise is due to Major-General Maude, his brigade 
commanders, and all under them for this successful plght 
attack.’ The capture of the Turkish flbrst line had in reality 
been a simple business enough, for the enemy had offered no 
stubborn resistance to the assault, to the disappointment of 
the troops who had been most anxious to show their mettle. 
The attack upon the Felahidi works had been a much higher 
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trial. There the Ottoman troops had defended themselves 
stoutly, and the infantry had been obliged to fight their way 
through without artillery support and in the dark. Colonel 
Brownrigg describes the operations as follows : 

His (Maude’s) operation orders for the attack on the Hannah 
trenches are a model of thoroughness and are a wonderful example 
of his own axiom for orders and instructions — ^that they should be 
* dear, concise and complete.’ As it happened, the Turk got wind 
of the impending move against him and, having become aware of 
the presence of an ‘ all British ’ division in the trenches opposite, 
had made himself scarce prior to the attack, which spent itself on 
almost thin air. This was unfortunate, as the preparations were 
so complete that success was assured — as far as could be humanly 
seen — even if the Turks had held the Hannah position in full force. 
The evening following the capture of the Hannah position, how- 
ever, Maude decisively beat the Turk in an encounter battle ; and 
in one day he, at the head of his division, had covered six miles of 
the distance separating us from Kut. The troops rested on the 
ground won — ^but not so Maude, who spent nearly the whole night 
visiting and cheering the wounded and dying, and getting his first 
glimpse of those insuflQcient medical arrangements which his own 
powers of organisation were so soon to put on a happier footing. 

The offensive on the left bank of the Tigris which had 
opened so auspiciously was not destined, however, to accom- 
plish its purpose. Within a few hours of the 18th Division’s 
triumph at Felahieh, the force endeavouring to succour Kut 
met with a serious reverse close at hand ; for the 7th Division, 
after relieving the 18th during the night of the 5th-6th, 
advanced and were repulsed in their attack upon the third 
Turkish set of entrenchments, that at Sannaiyat, but under 
circumstances that assuredly reflected no discredit on the 
troops. The position had not been reconnoitred effectually. 
The assaulting columns had to find their way through the 
18th Division in the dark, and they were also greatly hampered 
during their advance by numerous and deep cross-trenches. 
The result was that, instead of their being ready to make their 
rush at dawn as had been intended, the battalions were still 
more than a mile from their objectives when it became light. 
The ground to be traversed was flat and it was destitute of 
cover. No preparation by artillery had been arranged for, 
as the attack was to have been delivered on the same lines as 
Maude’s on Hannah on the previous morning. In spite of the 
delays, the attempt to storm the formidable hostile lines was 
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actually made ; hut the troops could not get within some 
hundreds of yards of the enemy front, and they eventually 
had to fall back and to dig in. The situation was made the 
more untoward by the Tigris overflowing its banks and by a 
strong -wind from the north causing a flood to break over 
portions of the ground from the side of the Suwaikieh mai’sh. 
The 7th Division, however, held on grimly in spite of the 
reverse, and the troops even tried to get fomai’d gradually 
on the 7th. They did manage to make some progress that 
night. 

In the combats which took place at the time of the attempted 
relief of Kut, and during most of the fighting indeed that 
occurred in Mesopotamia below Baghdad, one of the principal 
difficulties which commanders and subordinate leaders of 
troops had to contend with was that, owing to the flatness of 
the ground and to the total absence of trees almost every- 
where, there were no points to march on. There was nothing 
but a dead level with no topographical features of any kind 
to help. Particularly did tMs happen to be the case about 
Sannaiyat where, to secure direction, the expedient was to 
some extent resorted to of sticking up posts in rear of troops 
as they advanced, enabling guides to keep direction by loolring 
backwards from time to time. Even in broad daylight, free 
use had to be made of the compass for making a move over a 
comparatively short distance. Such conditions undoubtedly 
favour the defending side during the progress of tactical 
operations, and they accentuated the obstacles to victory with 
which the Anglo-Didian troops were constantly confronted 
during their unsuccessfixl conflicts of April 1916. 

There had been an idea of delivering a fresh attack upon 
Sannaiyat, the 7th Division advancing on the right and the 
18th on the left ; but it was ultimately decided to employ only 
the 18th for the projected undertaking. Gorringe regarded 
this portion of the Turkish lines that had been constructed 
to cover the siege of Kut as the key of the situation, and, 
seeing that it coincided with the widening out of the deflle on 
the left bank of the Tigris, its capture must inevitably have 
exerted a great influence over the campaign for the relief of 
General Townshend. It was arranged that Maude should make 
the attempt at dawn on the 9th. The 3rd Division, which was 
on the right bank of the river, had contrived to push forward 
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some distance on the 7thj and this enabled him to reconnoitre 
the trenches about to be attacked from the flank and from their 
right rear, his brigadiers accompanying him. All the plans 
for the advance were drawn up with the utmost care. A bridge 
was completed over the Tigris at Felahieh on the 8th, which 
may have helfjed to mislead the Turks, inducing them to 
anticipate a transfer of the bulk of the relieving force from the 
left to the right bank; but ample enemy forces remained in the 
Sannaiyat lines. The attack of the 13th Division took place 
at da^vn on the 9th, as intended, and the story of the combat 
may be told in Maude’s words as recorded in his diary : 

Division moved as soon as it was dark. 40th Infantry Brigade 
to be at 7th Division headquarters at 8.80, 88th at 9.80, and 89th 
at 10.80. My disposition as follows : Troops to deploy in line 
600 yards from enemy’s front, 88th on right, 40th on left, 89th in 
second line. . . . 

line deployed quite successfully, no noise, and everything with 
utmost regularity. Had staff officers out to superintend and had 
front line pegged out with pickets. Also had a member from each 
battalion to mark its left. At 4.20 a.m. line moved forward to 
assault, orders being to rush the first three lines. Two leading 
ranks of platoons to carry and consolidate first line, two rear ranks 
of platoons to carry and consolidate second line, 89th Brigade to 
carry and consolidate third line. Line advanced steadily and 
noiselessly till 4.28 when leading line was witliin 100 yards of 
position. 

Then Turks sent up a flare from their left which made our left 
lose direction slightly (our compass bearing was 260 degrees true). 
About half a minute after, another flare went up from the enemy’s 
right, followed by heavy outburst of machine-gun and rifle fire. 
Second line lay down while first line pushed on. Consequently first 
line, which did splendidly, got into Turk’s trenches in a good many 
places. North Lancs^ IQng’s Own, Welsh Fusiliers, and Wilts 
especially. But being unsuppox'ted by second line had to give way. 
Officers most gallant in trying to rally second line, but were unable 
to get men forward more ^an a few yards, and subsequently second 
line recoiled caiTying in a great measure lines in rear with it. Men 
quite surprised by flares. 

We held on tenaciously where we were all day, tire troops scratch- 
ing holes in the ground and digging themselves in as best they could, 
and at night we withdrew into the trenches we started from in 
the morning. Division required a good deal of sorting, so got 
permission to send in the 39th Infantry Brigade to FelaW^. 

The casualties suffered by the 18th Division in this unsuc- 
cessful engagement amounted to 1792 of all ranks, and the 
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result was a grievous disappointment to Maude and to the 
whole relief force. The reverse foreshadowed the final failure 
of Sir P. Lalce to save Kut, and its gravity was apparent to all 
concerned, following as it did upon the failure of the 7th 
Division to force a way through three days before. Whether 
this formidable Samiaiyat position would have been reduced 
had Maude’s second line performed its share in the original 
rush intended to win a way through the three lines of entrench- 
ments, it is impossible to say; but the 18th Division had 
undoubtedly been set a formidable task. It is clear that the 
enemy was fully prepared for an assault, and the Turks had 
enjoyed three clear days for perfecting their defences since 
being ejected from the Pel^ieh line and since beating 
off the onset of the 7th Division on the morning of the 6th. 

‘ In this attack the division was badly shattered,’ writes Colonel 
Biownrigg, ‘ and it was perhaps on this occasion, more than any 
other, that General Maude proved his greatness of spirit and 
bigness of heart. 

Divisional H,Q. was well up behind the fire trenches from which 
the attack was to be delivered next morning, and all night General 
Maude sat in a chair m a shallow recess, wrapped up in a coat (for 
it was bitterly cold) receiving news of the troops arriving in posi- 
tion, and now and again referring to a map. His staff lay huddled 
together in a trench beside him. There was no overhead cover 
for any one and there were no blankets. 

Shortly before dawn the final advance was made, the attack 
was deliveied — ^and failed. Then the big man showed himself 
with a cheerful face and a smile for every one. He accepted the 
inevitable. Kut was not yet to be reached. His staff were gloomy, 
but not so Maude. As soon as the position of the troops was more 
or less understood, he proceeded to go round the whole front line, 
smiling and whistling, and cheering the wounded. He never 
showed for one moment — ^not even to his staff — the bitter dis- 
appointment which must have been weighing on his heart.’ 

Maude mentions in his diary that he was so exhausted on the 
night of the lOtli-llth, after being awake all the previous night 
and after the busy day that he had spent on the 9th, that he 
‘ did not wake up, although lying in water the greater part of 
the night.’ 

*In the water-logged trenches of El Hannah,’ writes Captain 
Ogilvie-Forbes, ‘ he gave what he jokingly used to refer to as his 
“ house-party,” when he invited those who had no shdter from the 
tonentid rain to share tibe hospitality of his little tent. He alwa]^ 
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kept open house, especially when the hardships were at their worst, 
for any casual visitor be he ever so junior. “ Ask him to dinner,” 
” ask him to lunch,” were amongst his most frequent orders.’ 

The Tigris Corps was not merely struggling with antagonists 
who were holding skilfully designed entrenchments in strong 
force, during its gallant efiorts to bring succour to the stricken 
garrison of Kut. It was also struggling against nature, and 
it was struggling against time. On the one hand, the inunda- 
tion of much of the country, coupled with the mud that was 
created everyvvherc by temporary overflows from the Tigris 
and by the occasional torrents of rain, forbade any attempt to 
turn the formidable hostile positions, and it at the same time 
rendered advance preparatory to attacking them frontally 
most difficult. On the other hand, the sands were running 
out fast, and every day, even every hour, that was lost 
rendered the situation of Kut more desperate. Supported by 
such very inadequate artillery power as Gorringe had at 
command, a mere local victory at any point necessarily 
ranked as a fine feat of arms under the existing conditions. 
But only a succession of such victories would achieve the 
purpose that the Tigris Army Corps had in view. Some doubt 
had existed as to the exact date up to which Townshend 
would, on the reduced rations that he was now issuing, be able 
to hold out ; but it was now known that if the relief was to 
be effected it would have to be effected by the 2Sth. 

Sir P. Lake decided after a consultation with Gorringe that 
a fresh effort to penetrate the Turkish lines must be made, 
but on the right bank of the Tigris where, as already men- 
tioned, the 3rd Division had rnade good some ground while 
the 18th and 7th Divisions had been trying to break through 
on the further side of the river. It was arranged that the 7th 
Division should remain in the trenches facing Sannaiyat, and 
that the 18th Division should be transferred to the southern 
bank and should co-operate with the 8rd Division. This 
move of Maude’s troops was carried out on different dates 
between the 12th and the 16th, his infantry taking up positions 
at Abu Roman some distance in rear of the 8rd Division. He 
records in his diary that he had been very busy during these 
days writing letters to the relatives of the numerous officers 
under his command who had fallen in the conflicts at Hannah, 
Felahieh and Sannaiyat. 
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The operations on the right bank were to start with an 
attack by the 8rd Division upon the end of the Turidsh lines 
next the river at a locality named Beit Aiessa. This was 
situated about a mile and a half up-stream from the end of 
the Sannaiyat lines on the further bank ; and there were 
important dykes here, which gave the Turks power to inundate 
considerable areas of ground when they thought fit. The 
8rd Division had gained a footing in some of the foiTvard 
trenches on the 16th ; its attack delivered on the morning 
of the 17th was most successful, for practically the whole of 
the trenches that formed the objective were taken. 

It was arranged that its infantry brigades should be relieved 
by those of the 18th Division after dusk ; but at about 7 p.m., 
before the relief had actually commenced, the Turks suddenly 
assumed the offensive in strong force and with great determina- 
tion. A desperate affray ensued in the dark. The Ottoman 
assailants recaptured some guns and machine guns which they 
had lost in the moining, and they threw portions of the 8rd 
Division into confusion. Called upon urgently for aid, Maude 
hurried up five of his battalions, and these played an important 
part in restoring the situation at some points where the 8rd 
Division had been compelled to give way. But there would 
seem in the first instance to have been some delay in the arrival 
of the whole of the troops of the 18th Division, who were 
supposed to be ready to take the lines over ; for they should 
have been on the spot almost immediately after the Turkish 
counter-attack was delivered. Maude himself was not alto- 
gether satisfied. * Reinforcements from the 18th Division 
were already moving forward,’ Sir P, Lake wrote in his de- 
spatch of the 12th of August, ‘ but owing to the darkness and 
boggy ground they were delayed and some hours elapsed 
before they arrived.’ The results of this nocturnal combat 
were undoubtedly most unfortunate for the relieving force, 
as valuable ground which had been well won in the morning, 
and possession of which would have greatly aided further 
advance towards Es Sinn, passed back into Turkish hands. 

Those battalions of the 18th Division which were thrust into 
the fray did admirably, and, had some additional ones reached 
the fighting front, the enemy might perhaps have been beaten 
off at all points and a very important victory might have been 
gained. Maude would seem to have disposed idl but five of 
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them in second line after a time ; but the accounts of this 
combat are somewhat conflicting, and his own view clearly was 
that upon the whole his command had done well. ‘ Division 
behaved magnificently during the fight last night,’ he wrote 
in his diary next day ; ‘ Worcesters, East Lancs, South "Wales 
Borderers and Wilts did especially well,’ He was delighted 
with their performance under exceptionally trying conditions. 
The Turks had succeeded in re-taking some of the trenches 
closest to the river, and in recovering the guns and machine 
guns they had lost in the morning ; but they lost very heavily 
in the combat, and victory on the whole rested with the 
relieving force. In his despatch of the 12th of August Sir 
P. Lake estimated their casualties at from 4000 to 5000. 

Maude issued the following complimentary order in con- 
nection with this affray : 

The G.O.C. wishes to express Ms appreciation of the excellent 
work done by the division on the night of 17th-18th, when the 
8rd Division was heavily attacked by the enemy and in a position 
of some danger. 

The readiness witli wMch the reinforcing battalions moved 
forward, and the steadiness which they subsequently displayed, 
undoubtedly saved the situation and were mainly instrumental 
in inflicting on the Turks the huge casualties which they suffered 
on that occasion. 

The gallantry of the division and its splendid tenacity have 
received the commendation of the corps commander when con- 
versing with the G.O.C. 

In a letter of thanks to General O’Dowda, commanding the 
88th Brigade, General Keary remarked: ‘It is hardly possible 
that my worn-out troops could have held on without tlie assistance 
so loyally accorded by your troops.’ 

The 18th Division relieved the 3rd Division in the Beit 
Aiessa position on the 18th. On the following morning the 
S9th Brigade attempted to recapture the trenches close to the 
Tigris, which had been taken forty-eight hours before and had 
been won back by the Osmanlis on the occasion of their 
counter-attack by night, but the operation failed. ‘ Want of 
officers chief cause,’ Maude wrote in bis diary ; ‘ casualties 
not too heavy though we have lost up to to-night some 800 
killed and wounded in three days.’ The troops on this 
occasion were greatly hampered by flooded ground, some of 
the men being drowned. 
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Kut could only hold out for about another week. In view 
of the strength of the enemy lines in rear of Beit Aiessa 
which had still to be reduced if the offensive was to continue 
on the right bank of the Tigris, and also of the fact that 
Sannaiyat closed the river to steamers a mile and a half below 
Beit Aiessa — a point of considerable importance from the 
aspect of trying as a forlorn hope to run a vessel with supplies 
through to the starving garrison — Sir P. Lake resolved that 
there must be yet another attempt to break through on the 
left bank. The 7th Division were to be employed for the 
undertaking 5 but they were to be helped as far as possible 
by fire from the right bank. The Sannaiyat entrenchments 
could be taken in enfilade, and to a certain extent in reverse, 
from below Beit Aiessa. This plan was commimicated to 
Maude, who at once started selecting positions for his machine 
guns and his artillery so that they should play their part 
effectively in the contemplated operation. The attack was 
to have been delivered on the 20th ; but owing to a sudden 
inundation from the side of the Suwaikieh marsh it had to 
be postponed until the 22nd. Maude’s guns violently bom- 
barded Sannaiyat on the 20th and 21st. On both those days 
his infantry also made some progress in front of Beit Aiessa, 
although not without encountering sturdy opposition ; the 
bombing parties were particularly successful, and he was much 
pleased with their performances. 

* Casualties especially heavy in officers, and we are having bad 
luck in this respect,’ he wrote in his diary on the 21st ; * some of 
the battalions have only five or six, including the colonel and 
adjutant, left. Some drafts are however arriving, but not in 
sufficient numbers to keep pace with casualties. We lost about 
8600 at Hannah, Fdahieh and Sannaiyat, and about 1000 since 
we have been at Abu Roman. On the other hand, we have pun- 
ished the Turks, especially during the night attack on the 17th-18th, 
when they are reported to have lost very heavily, and in front of 
our trenches and quite close to them are at least 1000 bodies. 

Attack on Sannaiyat position by 7th Division postponed till 
to-morrow. Meantime I have a battery of thirty-five machine 
guns in position just across the river ready to rake their line.’ 

*22.8.16. Up and breakfasted early. Had bombardment of 
the enemy in my front by my artillery early to mislead the enemy. 

For attack on Sannaiyat position registration began at 6 A.U., 
slow bombardment at 6.20 a.m., and intense bombardment at 
7 A.M. Infantry 7th Division attacked at 7 A.K, They got a 
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footing in the Turkish trenches, but could not hold on, and after 
fierce fighting were compelled to give way. My guns and machine 
guns got good targets and did great execution among the Turks.’ 

Mr. Candler (who witnessed this final effort to force the 
Turldsh entrenchments on the left bank of the Tigris from 
the same side of the river as Maude) gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of the action. The Yth Division went very near to achiev- 
ing success. They were however terribly handicapped by 
floods and mud, and, in spite of the heroism of troops who had 
forced their way well home into the hostile position and of the 
effective assistance that they were receiving from the opposite 
side of the river, they could not maintain what had been won 
at the outset. It does not follow that, even if they had 
secured possession of the whole position, their victory would 
necessarily have ensured the saving of Kut. But for practical 
purposes their failure meant that the prolonged attempt to 
reheve the place had come to an end, although neither the 
commander-in-chief nor Maude even then gave up all hope. 

Maude had from the outset been of opinion that the real 
offensive ought to be conducted on the right bank of the Tigris, 
as there was elbow-room there. Has appreciation of the situa- 
tion was that the extensive Beit Aiessa-Bs Sinn lines covering 
the approaches to Kut on that side of the river ought to have 
been made the objective, the main attack being delivered on 
the right or southern part of the enemy front whidh practically 
had an eastern and a southern face. He would have kept the , 
Turks busy on the eastern face by local attacks and bom- 
bardments, and would have occupied their attention on the 
left bank of the Tigris by a show of force, while all the time 
intending to break through the southern face and to roll up 
the line. He had a discussion with Sir P. Lake on the 28rd, 
and even at this late date there seems to have been an idea 
of carr 5 ung out an operation somewhat on these lines ; be- 
cause the Srd Division, which had been in reserve since the 
18th, was sent off to the left on the morning of the 24th, when 
it pressed forward and dug in about two miles from the Es 
Sinn position ; a brigade of the 7th Division was also brought 
aer<Bs the river and placed in reserve. Nothing however 
came of these preliminary movements. That night the 
Julnar made its intrepid essay to run the gauntlet of the Tigris 
defences and to convey food to Kut, Maude, who knew of 
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the enterprise, had his machine guns and artillery sweeping 
the further river bank after dark, and he mentions in his diary 
that she passed his advanced troops at Beit Aiessa at 9.15 p.m. 
‘ without incident.’ She got as far up as the river bend at 
Megasis, and was there brought up short by a wire rope across 
the channel and captured. This was ascertained by aeroplane 
reconnaissance next morning. 

Gorringe made Maude aware on the 26th of the instructions 
which had been sent to General Townshend with regard to his 
getting into communication with the Ottoman commander 
and trying to secure the most favourable terms possible. 
Kut still had supplies enough to hold out till the SOth, and the 
Corps Commander asked Maude for his opinion as to whether 
a relief before that date could any longer be regarded as a 
feasible proposition. Reluctantly, Maude gave it as his view 
that, in consequence of the condition of the force (especially 
in respect to officers), of the shortness of the time available, 
and of the situation as a whole, the thing was impracticable. 
*In suchflghting as this,’ he wrote in his diary, ‘the officer is all- 
important, and right well he does it. But without him even 
the Regulars will not go on, and when it comes to partially 
trained troops such as the New Army Divisions the position 
is quite impossible.’ Two days later, on the 28th of April, 
Kut surrendered after its garrison had made a glorious defence 
of five months, emd after 24,000 troops had been killed, 
wormded and taken prisoner in trying to bring it aid. Of the 
24,000 casualties 10,000 had occurred since the 4th of April, 
the day before the 18th Division was first engaged. 

‘ You will have read in the papers,’ Maude wrote a few days later 
to Colonel J. Magill, ‘ the full narrative of our failure to relieve Kut. 
Its fall has been very disappointing, but I do not think that the 
fault lies with the soldiers, although no doubt an attempt will be 
made to saddle them with the responsibility. The local diffi- 
culties, the long line of communications, the water transport (or 
rather the lack of it), the menace from floods and rains, the barren- 
ness of the country — ^all these factors rendered the most careful 
organisation and liberal expenditure necessary as a preliminary 
to success. The obstacles in our way were enormous, hampered 
as we were by floods and restricted as our movements were by 
being tied to the river — ^but we did our best, as I think will be 
admitted when the story is known.’ 

Then, after a brief resume of the various actions up to the 
repulse of the Turkish co\mter-attack on the night of the I7th-I8tb 
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of April, he goes on : ‘ During the next few days the division dis- 
tinguished itself by some very good grenade work, during which 
we inflicted many casualties on the Turks and drove them back, 
and then on the 22nd the 7th Division failed once more in an attack 
upon the Sannaiyat position. After this it was adjudged that we 
could not continue our attempt to relieve Kut, and here we are, 
holding on to the position we held previously. Kut has fallen, 
Townshend, I understand, having previously destroyed his guns 
and munitions. An attempt to re-provision him by running a ship 
through failed, the stream being too strong and the ship too noisy. 
It was a good attempt however. 

We were beat by want of time to clear away the remaining 
obstacles in our way, and by want of drafts to replace our casualties 
and especially those amongst officers.’ 

Maude goes on to refer to a point that he also mentions 
more than once in his diaries, and which would seem to be 
deserving of note in summing up the causes of Sir P. Lake’s 
failure. The importance of the relieving force linowing the 
exact date up to which the besieged place of arms could hold 
out would not seem to have been quite sufficiently realised 
within the place itself. It may be observed that it is not un- 
usual for some doubt to exist upon this point under similar 
conditions, and that beleaguered garrisons have on many 
occasions in the past held out a few days longer than had been 
expected. They have even been succoured at a later date than 
that laid down as the date beyond which defence was im- 
possible. When Maude attacked Sannaiyat on the 9th of April, 
with troops who had gained very substantial successes three 
days before and who were full of confidence, he was under the 
impression that Kut could only hold out till the 18th — ^that 
only four days in fact remained for the garrison to be saved. 
As it turned out, the garrison could have held out, and did 
hold out, for nearly another three weeks. Had the commander 
of the 18th Division known this he would have proposed to 
sap up much nearer to the position to be attacked before 
delivering his assaxilt upon it ; and, as General Gorrmge had 
readily agreed to his proposals hitherto, Maude would no doubt 
have been granted the additional time that he asked for. 
Whether an attack by the 18th Division under such conditions 
would have proved successful is a matter of conjecture. But 
its leader was a master of the art of thorough preparation for 
an enterprise, when given facilities for making such prepara- 
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tion, and he seems to have thought himself that two ox three 
days’ grace might have changed the result* 

‘ I need not enlarge upon the bitter disappointment felt by 
all xanks on the Tigris line at the failure of their effort to relieve 
their comrades in Kut,’ Sir P. Lake wrote in bis despatch of 
the 12th of August. Maude shared in this feeling of dis« 
appointment to the full ; but he never showed it. Nor in his 
diary nor yet in his letters does he offer any criticisms or 
complaints with regard to the handling of the force, except 
on quite minor points, although the plan of operations actu- 
ally adopted in April was not in accordance with his own 
appreciation of the situation. It may be mentioned here that 
the diary, as it has come to hand, closes on the 1st of May 1916, 
practically synchronising with the fall of Kut. He had kept 
it carefully ever since the outbreak of the Great War, and he 
continued to do so. But the portions of it subsequent to May 
1916 were in his room when he died in November 1917, and 
they had to be destroyed for fear of infection. The Army 
Commander had fortunately taken off the embargo which had 
previously been placed upon references to past events in 
Mesopotamia, and consequently Maude's letters, which during 
the previous weeks had been uninformative, became full of 
interest again from about the date of the fall of Kut 
onwards. 



CHAPTER XI 

FROM DIVISIONAL TO ARMY COMMANDER 

The weeks immediately subsequent to the surrender of 
General Townshend’s force constituted a particularly trying 
and tragical period for the Tigris Army Corps. All ranks were 
to a greater or less extent depressed by the sense of failure. 
The troops had suffered hardships of no common order, buoyed 
up by the hope that they would, somehow, succeed in bringing 
succour to comrades in sore distress. The losses suffered since 
January had been very heavy. The yawning gaps in the ranks 
were but slowly being filled up. Exhausting operations had 
been carried out by an army, beset by inundations, struggling 
through sticky mud, drenched at times by violent rain-storms, 
and carrying out an almost impossible task on rations that 
were barely sufficient. Officers and men could not but be 
aware that, although the medical arrangements had been 
ameliorated within the past two or three months, they still 
fell short of what soldiers have a right to expect when cam- 
paigning in a theatre of war where hostilities have already 
been for a considerable time in progress. The fall of Kut 
moreover occurred just at that season of the year when the 
hot weather sets in with intensity in Mesopotamia, and when 
the troops necessarily began to experience the trials which 
sojourn in encampments or bivouacs in summer in desolate 
tropical lands carries with it. 

■When an army on field service in a hot country settles down 
to a condition of comparative quiet after having been engaged 
on extremely active operations, sickness almost invariably 
sets in. Maude had experienced this fifteen years before 
when he joined up with the Coldstream on the Modder during 
the lull between Lord Methuen’s vigorous effort to relieve 
Kimberley and the commencement of Lord Roberts’ great 
forward movement into the enemy’s territory. It is a ques- 
tion of reaction. There was however bound to be disease in 
May and June on the Tigris even had the army been on the 
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move, even had it been furnished with ample supplies and com- 
forts of all kinds, and even had perfect hospital arrangements 
been the order of the day. As the floods dry up under the rays 
of a burning sun, the climate naturally becomes unhealthy. 
Strong winds, wJiich incidentally create almost suffocating 
dust-storms, distribute the germs that are bound to be created 
in camping grounds no matter how carefully sanitation is 
attended to. The heat is intense. Flies, insects and creeping 
things become a torment, and in the case of General Lake’s 
forces these untoward conditions were confronting a soldiery 
who were already somewhat debilitated, who were suffering 
from a not unnatural despondency, and who were therefore 
particulaiiy liable to contract any ailments that are common 
in Irak. Maude’s division was, it is true, somewhat better 
situated than those alongside of it in this respect, seeing that 
his troops had enjoyed a fair amount of rest and much change 
of scene on their travels from the Helles beaches to the plain 
of Sheildi Saad ; but no one would realise more clearly than 
he did how imperative it was to look after the well-being of 
his men imder the circumstances, to watch with jealousy all 
matters coimected with the sanitation of his encampments, 
and to stimulate by precept and encouragement the morale 
of troops 'of whom he was the trusted chief. 

There had already on the 24th of April been some suspicious 
cases of cholera in the 18th Division ; these foreshadowed an 
epidemic which however happily did not prove very serious. 
Maude records in his diary that on the 28th there were twenty 
to thirty cases daily and five to eight deaths — ‘ cause obscure, 
some people say water, some that it comes from the Wadi, 
probably the latter.’ All manner of precautions were taken, 
and the outbreak was kept well in hand ; Maude insisted on 
visiting the cholera camps ftom time to time, against the 
wishes of the medical officers. His troops were still in the 
early part of May holding the line about Beit Aiessa in the 
right of the front south of the Tigris, with the 8rd Division on 
their left ; the 86th Brigade of the 7th Division (which re- 
mained on the other bank of the river) was temporarily under 
his orders. Those of his troops not actually in the trenches 
were inspected by Sir P. Lake early on the 1st of May in their 
various encampments, and Maude mentions in his diary that, 
after going round the trenches a little latet on that day, be 
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was badly sniped on the way back. ‘A frightful sand-storm 
all day, blinding every one and smothering things with dust ; 
rain in the evening. Decided to move om camp to-morrow.’ 
So runs the last entry in this particular booklet of the diary 
and closes a most valuable personal record. 

Little of special importance occurred for some three weeks 
subsequently, but that Maude had lost none of his enthu- 
siasm for action and that he found plenty to occupy him, is 
shown by what he wrote to Colonel Magill on the 10th of May, 
in the letter of which part has aheady been quoted on p. 217. 

Now I am busy reorganising my division, and only hoping that 
an advance by the Russians will bring about a corresponding 
advance on our side, for one would dearly love to enter at least 
Kut — if not Baghdad — so as to settle matters with the Turks. 
However we shall see how matters develop. 

The weather gets hotter day by day, but the nights though 
somewhat stuffy are not yet unpleasantly so. But by night 
every creeping thing imaginable appears, flying bugs and quaint 
animals of sundry descriptions, including sand-ffies, many of which 
bite badly. The flies too in the daytime are ratiaer a plague. 
However none of tlrese things will matter if we can get a move on ; 
it is inaction that I dread, and we seem in danger of relapsing into 
trench warfare, which, in this country at all events, ought to be 
unnecessary. The wastage in my st^ has already begun again, 
and I have one sick and one (an A.D.C.) wounded witmn the last 
month. Dust-storms are trying, and I hardly like to estimate the 
amount of sand that I swallowed going mund tiie trenches the day 
before yesterday. At all events one came back black as a nigger 
minstrd. 


At this time Maude was still living in a single-fly tent in 
spite of the heat. ‘ Shorts ’ and shirt-sleeves had come to be 
the recognised parade costiune for ofiicers ; but he himself 
never appeared outside his tent without a jacket. Every 
Sunday, if he possibly could, he visited every tent in his three 
field ambulances and he saw, if he did not actually speak to, 
every patient — and there were by this time generally large 
numbers of patients. He was greatly pleased one day to see 
in a newspaper arriving by the mail that his son Eric had 
passed into Woolwich from Lancing. A few days after 
this, circumstances suddenly arose calling for prompt action, 
in v^hich he showed that neither heat, nor the discouragement 
BO generally felt throughout the force, had affected his vi(mur 
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as a leader and his capacityfor correctly appreciating amilitary 
situation at short notice. 

As will be seen from the sketch map on p. 195, the Tigris 
between the Megasis bend and Beit Aiessa runs north-east- 
wards. The general direction taken by the enemy trenches 
from where they quitted the river bank in front of Beit Aiessa 
was southerly, down to a point about three miles east of the 
Megasis bend and some way north of the Dujaila Redoubt. 
The Turks had always looked for a British advance along the 
river bank, and their main Es Sinn position, designed to meet 
such a move, faced almost northwards and at right angles to 
their general line. The enemy front between the right of the 
Es Sinn position and where this met the Tigris facing Beit 
Aiessa was known by the name of the Chehala lines. Suppos- 
ing Maude’s division to advance, it would first have to force 
the northern end of these Chehala lines, and would then in 
the nature of things make a left wheel and push almost in 
a southerly direction towards the Es Sinn position, with its 
right following the Tigris bank. 

Early in the morning of the 19th a message came to hand 
from the 40th Brigade trenches that the enemy had disap- 
peared from in front of them, information which was speedily 
found to be correct by patrols. Maude at once ordered two 
battalions to press forward without delay, and by 9 a.m. they 
had occupied the part of the Chehala lines facing his division, 
while patrols were already on their way towards Es Sinn. 
This was reported to be vacated both by the patrols and also 
by aeroplanes, and he was anxious to advance forthwith to 
t^e possession of the position and to hurry up guns into it, 
so as to bear upon the retreating enemy. But the Corps 
Commander was unfortunately away at Sheikh Saad, and an 
opportunity of harassing the Turlcs, and of showing them 
that there was plenty of fight left in the army opposed to 
them, was lost. The Turks had a bridge over the Tigris 
between the Megasis loop and Kut, and this they removed 
during the night. Next morning the cavalry made a wide 
sweep south of the Dujaila Redoubt, and reached the vicinity 
of the Tigris and of the Hai near Kut, while the 8rd Division, 
after making a detour involving an exhausting march, occu- 
pied the Es Sinn position without opposition. The enemy, 
in so far as the right bank of the Tigris was concerned, had 
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quietly retired to fresh ground close to Kut, a withdrawal on 
the part of the Osmanli forces which appreciably altered the 
general situation on the Mesopotamian front. In consequence 
thereof, General Lake was now in a position to push forward 
his advanced line on that side of the river as far as the Megasis 
loop, to within about five miles of the position where General 
Townshend had maintained himself so long. 

The Sultan’s troops were however maintaining their grip 
upon the Sannaiyat entrenchments on the further side of the 
great waterway ; so that the retreat of the Turks on the 
right bank did not, under the conditions existing at the 
moment, in reality benefit the British very much. So long as 
Khalil Pasha’s forces had been in the position of besiegers of 
the stronghold, they had been obliged to maintain a line of 
defence at a distance of several miles from Kut, so as to keep 
the relieving army at arm’s length. Now, however, that the 
place had fallen and was in their hands, it was in many respects 
of advantage to the Turks to shorten their front on the right 
bank of the Tigris and retire in that quarter — so long as they 
held Sannaiyat. Supposing their opponents to follow such 
retirement up, as they were almost obliged to do, the immedi- 
ate result was automatically to lengthen their opponents’ land 
communications — for British vessels could not pass Sannaiyat 
— and the abandonment of a few square miles of barren 
country was a matter of small moment to the Turks. The 
Ottoman retreat did, on the other hand, bring a certain 
amount of encouragement to the Tigris Army Corps at a 
moment when this stood much in need of some such sl^imulus. 

There had been several references in Maude’s diary since 
the beginning of the World War to the unsatisfactory character 
of the staff methods in vogue, and comments of the same kind 
had also appeared in the diary which he kept in South Africa. 
This was a subject which he thoroughly understood and which 
he had closely studied, and he was (perhaps more than the 
majority of British officers of experience) convinced of the 
vit^ importance of regularity and system in the conduct of 
such transactions. His own abnormal acquaintance with de- 
tail enabled him to detect failures in this respect more readily 
than would be the case with most soldiers of authority and 
standing, and it undoubtedly made him a somewhat exacting 
critic. Alike on the Western Front, in the Gallipoli Peninsula 
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and during the short time that his division spent in Egypt, 
he had found grounds for complaint. In Mesopotamia 
matters appeared to him to be even more unsatisfactory. 

‘ Staff work,’ he observed in a letter writteh home on the 
22nd of May from near Beit Aiessa, ‘ has been a shortcoming 
throughout this war. Our number of trained staff officers 
was even at first scarcely adequate, but now, with our large 
army, it is dreadful. I speak with some knowledge, having 
been in eight different army corps during the war, and the 
2nd, 8rd and 9th were the best in this respect. It is one 
of the chief points towards which we shall have to turn our 
attention at the end of the war, this training of the staff. 
The broad principles are in many cases unknown.’ 

He was much interested in riding over the ground which 
the enemy had abandoned, noting the character and the de- 
tails of the Ottoman trenches, and he mentioned in a letter 
home that at this time he was keeping all the three horses 
which he had busy. A 14th Division had been constituted at 
Sheikh Saad on the 12 th, and it was in contemplation that this 
should shortly relieve the 18th at the front. The Arabs had 
latterly been becoming somewhat aggressive against convoys 
and isolated parties, and the question of dealing with the 
marauders was exercising the various staffs. The 40th 
Brigade, the first portion of the 18th Division to move back 
from the front, started for Wadi on the 29th. An interesting 
event had taken place in the middle of the month, which 
deserves mention although Maude was in no way directly 
concerned — a Cossack sotnia had ridden through from Persia 
to Ali Gharbi, on the line of communications below Sheikh 
Saad, and it remained with the Mesopotamia Army until the 
4th of June, when the visitors rode back to rejoin the Russian 
general, Baratoff, beyond the Tuiko-Persian frontier. By 
the 18th of June the whole of the 18th Division was back 
about Sheikh Saad and Wadi, 

* Life is very uneventful and supremely uninteresting,’ Maude 
wrote home on the 28th. ‘ It is certainly not the country to select 
for campaigning, for in summer you cannot move owing to the heat 
and sickness, and in the winter yon are beset with cold and floods. 
All the offices close from 12 to 4, some of them from 10 to-4, and 
consequently evorytiiing gets blocked. As you wiU realise, this 
is little to my taste, and the thing that would really ^use me would 
be to see some one like ’ (a very well-known and dashing commander) 
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* wrestling under such conditions I Of course one must keep ’the 
men tmder cover during the heat of the day or they would go down 
like ninepins ; but I find no difficulty in working from 8.16 till 6, 
with short intervals for meals, and I do my riding in the early 
morning and late in the evening. 

What a lot there will be to talk about when the war is over 1 
I only wish that we were not so far away and that visitors could 
run out here and tell us, and get, all the news. Heat is intense — 
117 degrees and 118 degrees under cover and little wind, but the 
nights are cool or comparatively so. We are fairly free from flies 
now as the heat has killed them off, but mosquitoes and sand-flies 
abound and are troublesome. Arabs are fairly active and trucu- 
lent ; they are the most accomplished thieves you ever saw, and 
will get into your tent and steal your things without thinking 
twice about it. They have not paid me a visit yet, but my people 

have been robbed of rifles, clothing, stores, horses, etc. told 

me that he had lost most of his things. 

I shall be glad to get back to an active and vigorous life. As 
I told them at the War Office the other day, although I have been 
steadily at it from the start of the war, I feel as ready as ever to 
take on anything reasonable, and long for a sustained offensive. 
I would have loved to join those Cossadcs who came down to see 
us the other day and to join them in their roving life about the 
country, travelling light and covering the ground quickly. We 
understand the science of mobility so little.’ 


The day after this letter was written an event which was to 
exercise a considerable influence over the operations in this 
theatre in future, and under Maude’s own control, took place. 
This was the beginning of a railway from the left river bank 
opposite Sheikh Saad, which was to lead in the direction of 
the Dujaila Redoubt, and which -would in due course overcome 
much of the difficulty that was at present felt in respect to 
supplying the troops that were pushed forward south of the 
river owing to the use of the river itself being closed by the 
Sannaiyat position above Felahieh. It may be remarked 
here that the effect of general conti'ol of the operations having 
been taken over by the War Office was malung itself felt at 
last in many directions, and that it was about this date that 
the Mesopotamian campaign came to be managed practically 
entirely from Whitehall, although supphes and stores con- 
tinued to be very largely provided from India. Sir W. 
Robertson, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, fully 
realised that if the forces under Sir P. Lake were to retrieve 
the disaster that had occurred at ICut, means of transport of 
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all kinds, whether by river, or in the form of railways, or in 
the matter of motor lorries and animals, must be provided 
on a generous scale ; and steps had been, and still were being, 
taken to fit out the army operating in this region with the 
means of acting on the offensive when at a later period of the 
year the climate would permit of active movements. Con- 
siderable reinforcements in respect to artillery of comparatively 
heavy type also had already arrived in the country and had 
reached the front. Much was, however, still lacldng in the 
matter of material, especially in respect to that which was 
needed for the long line of communications. 

At Sheikh Saad, Maude was in a position to attend closely 
to the comfort of Ms troops, and he was constantly being seen 
by them in the mornings and evenings as he rode about the 
encampments and watched them at their work and at their 
various exercises. It was to a certain extent a period of rest 
for the latli Division, although rest under most trying climatic 
conditions. The Arabs occasionally caused some excitement, 
however, quite apait from their nocturnal depredations. The 
War Diary of the Tigris Army Corps records that, to try and 
put a stop to the nuisance at night. General Gorringe on the 
4th of July issued an order that sentries were to fire first and 
to challenge afterwards, but that Maude pointed out that in 
the case of his division and of their system of patrols this would 
be too dangerous. 

His career as a divisional commander was however draw- 
ing unexpectedly to a close. ‘ One day at the beginning of 
July,’ writes Colonel Browni’igg(it apparently was on the 10th), 
* he summoned an early morning conference of all brigadiers, 
commanding officers, senior chaplains, and heads of services 
and departments. At this conference he told us that he was 
leaving us to assume command of the Tigris Corps, One was 
stunned by the suddenness of it. He was nearly the junior 
major-general in Mesopotamia, and some people felt that the 
division could never be quite the same without him. His 
personality had permeated into every corner of its organisa- 
tion, and he had been such a real “commander” in every 
sense of the word.’ He had received a cipher telegram on 
the 9th, wliich he was told to decipher personally. This in- 
formed him that he was to take up command of the army 
corps. He proceeded up the Tigris to corps headquarters, 
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•which were near the river on its right bank in the bend op- 
posite Felahieh, on the following day, arriving at noon. His 
intimate connection with the 18th Di-vision, which had lasted 
for ten and a half months, thus came to an end, although the 
division was within a very few months to win fresh laurels 
under him as commander-in-chief. Brigadier-General Cayley, 
who had been in charge of the 89th Brigade from the outset, 
took over command, and was confirmed as leader of the 
division in due course. 

It should be mentioned here that the K.C.B. was conferred 
upon Maude at a somewhat later period, but antedated 8th 
June 1916, and this honour therefore represented a recog- 
nition of his services as divisional commander. 

Of the many distinguished British officers who led divisions 
during the World War, few perhaps were so completely identi- 
fied -with the troops under their control while divisional 
commander as was Maude. With the precious gift of a 
singularly attractive personality were combined in him a fine 
physique and an inexhaustible energy that enabled him to 
keep touch with those under his orders to an extent which irot 
all men of his age would have found possible. ‘ The hardest 
and most efficient worker I have ever met,’ was General 
O’Dowda’s description of him in a letter home. When officers 
and rank and file learnt that he had left them for a liigher 
sphere they hardly knew whetiier to be glad or sorry. For 
while they deeply regretted losing him as their divisional chief, 
they had such a belief in him that they knew that his rise in 
the hierarchy of command in Mesopotamia vastly improved 
the prospects of British arms in that region henceforward. 
Many sjmipathetic appreciations of Maude have been written 
by subordinates of his in the, division which he loved so well 
and for which he did so much ; but of these the following 
must suffice : 

In a letter to his mother (written on the day after the death of 
the famous soldier at Baghdad) on engineer officer expressed the 
affectionate remembrance he entertained of his former divisional 
chief very happily : * From the day he first took over command of 
us at Anzac he has been universdly respected and admired. In 
Gallipoli, Egypt and Mesopotamia every one has felt that in com- 
mand he had a friend' — a strong man who has done his best for 
the soldier and for the country’s good. I shall never forget his 
kindness to me on three occasions. Once at Suvla during the 
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deluge, when he went 200 yards out of his way through the most 
appalling water and mud to thank my company for what wc had 
done under somewhat trying conditions. Again when he asked 
four of us to dinner to celebrate the 4th of June last year ; and then 
this year on the 5th of June he asked again those who had dined 
with him last year. On each occasion he was charming — ^most 
cordial and quite unassuming. As a commander he was cheerful 
and would never entertain any suggestion that we were not a 
hundred times better than the enemy, and yet he was by no means 
foolhardy and always took the very greatest pains to see after 
tlie soldier’s welfare. ... I believe no eommander in tliis war 
would have been followed further or with more titist and confidence 
by his men. T. Atkins as a rule does not know or think much 
about tliose in high authority. But in General Maude’s case it 
was different. In this division at any rate every man had the 
highest regard for him and confidence in him.’ 

‘ From a staff officer’s point of view,’ writes Brigadier-General 
R. Hildyard, who was the principal General Staff Officer of the 
18th Division most of the time that tire subject of this Memoir was 
in command, * what appeared to me to be General Maude’s most 
outstanding characteristics were his devotion to duty, Ms method, 
his profound knowledge of detail and his thoroughness. He 
mapped out his day so tiiat he never had an idle moment. I never 
knew him to take five minutes off to read a paper or a book wMoh 
did not deal with military matters. He rose before dawn, then 
went through all the messages and correspondence of the previous 
day, bringing out any points at a conference of all his divisional 
staff. He then spent six or seven hours visiting the front-line 
trenches, which he did every day except Sunday, when he inspected 
hospitals. 

This routine he never varied while his troops were in the trendies, 
and every regimental officer when speaking of Maude always 
mentions the way he came up in the mud and cold to visit them 
when the big blizzard of November 1916 raged for four days in 
Gallipoli, causing 2000 casualties to the division and obliterating 
tlie trenches. 

His knowledge of detail was wonderful. Notliing was too trivial 
for him to examine and to give orders about. As well as being a 
commander, he was Ms own staff officer, dictating his own orders. 
Tills procedure may not, from his staff officer’s point of view, have 
been altogether pleasant ; but the Service gained, as his orders were 
models of lucidity and condsencss.’ 

' I knew him first when I was assistant to the principal chaplain 
in Gallipoli and he was in command of the 18th Division,* writes 
the Rev. A. C. E. Jarvis, prindjial chaplain. ‘ No G.O.C. ever took 
a greater interest in the chaplain’s work than he. As a matter of 
fact, as divisional commander, he arranged thdr weekly duties 
personally. He had a Mgh ideM of the possibilities of a chaplain’s 
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work, not only as a spiritual and moral influence but as a corporate 
factor of real military value. He held strongly that the chaplain’s 
department was a vital part of the anny organism.’ 

Sir W. Gillman, in an appreciation of Maude as a divisional 
commander, pronounces him to have been ‘ an indefatigable 
worker. No day was too long for him and his powers of endur- 
ance were remarkable. He was fiuthcmioro us brave as he was 
indefatigable, and he possessed the highest sense of honour based 
on strong religious convictions. Revelling in hard work himself, 
he expected others to do the same. His rare powers of applica- 
tion had given him as thorough an insight into General Staff 
duties as into those connected with the administration of an army, 
and no one was more fully qualified than he was to criticise details 
of scliemcs submitted to him by his subordinates. He aimed at 
a policy of perfection, and expected those under him to be imbued 
with the same lofty sentiments.’ 

‘ He has been criticised as a centraliser,’ General Gillman goes 
on to say, ‘and no doubt with justification. He insisted on 
keeping his hand on the reins, and considered it essential for him- 
self not only to direct but also to watch how his directions were 
carried out. His habit of centralising did not imply that he did 
not trust his subordinates ; rather was it second nature with him 
to look into the details of everything. If the work was nob being 
done to his satisfaction, he took over the guiding himself. As 
G.O.C. of a division in Gallipoli and Mesopotamia he was easily 
able to keep all the reins in his own hand, and did so with markedly 
good results. He took over the 18th Division just after it had 
been shot to pieces, and he worked it up in six months to a pitch 
of perfection that made it second to none.’ 

Maude assumed command of the Tigris Corps at noon on the 
11th of July, wliich automatically gave him the temporary 
rank and position of a lieutenant-general. It will be con- 
venient before proceeding with the narrative of his services 
as a corps commander to indicate the composition and the 
general distribution of the troops which had come under his 
orders. 

The force — ^which in reality represented more than an army 
corps although it was known as the Srd Army Corps or 
Tigris Corps — comprised the 6th Indian Cavalry Brigade; 
the 8rd Division under General Keaiy ; the 7th Division 
under Major-General A. S. Cobbe (he had recently taken 
charge in place of General Younghusband who had been 
invahded some weeks before) ; the 18th Division, now under 
General Cayley ; the 14th Division under Major-General R. C. 
Bgerton; corps artillery, which included two brigades of field 
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howitzers, a brigade of 60-poiinders, some other heavy pieces 
and anti-aircraft guns ; various departmental units. The 
14th Division was in front line on the right bank of the Tigris, 
about the old Es Sinn position, the Dujaila Redoubt and 
Megasis. The 7th Division was on the left bank, in the narrow 
strip stretching from the trenches facing the Sannaiyat posi- 
tion eastwards to Hamiah. Tlie 8rd Division was distributed 
so as to act as a reserve to the 14th Division on the right bank 
of the river. The 18th Division was back about Sheikh Saad. 
Tile cavalry and corps artillery were distributed throughout 
the area in occupation of the corps. It should be added that 
the light railway was now under construction all the way to 
Es Sinn and that railhead was temporarily established about 
five miles out from Sheikh Saad. There was one bridge over 
the Tigris at Sheikh Saad and another a little above Hannah. 
The Turks were holding Sannaiyat, and they occupied some 
newly constructed lines near Kut on the right bank of the 
Tigris ; but south of the river the opposing lines were not in 
the same close contact as was the case at Sannaiyat. 

With Ms usual energy, and in no way deterred by the intense 
heat, the new Corps Commander set to work at once to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the situation witMn Ms 
extensive and important area of command. He devoted 
special attention to the question of utilising the newly arrived 
Stokes mortars to the best advantage. After a discussion 
wMch he had with General Cobbe with regard to position and 
possibilities in the zone on the left bank of the Tigris, that 
general arranged for a special reconnaissance to be carried 
out on the night of the 13tb-14th to ascertain whether an 
operation through the rapidly drying Suwaikich marsh couW 
be regarded as a practical proposition; the result was dis- 
couraging. On the 14th, Maxide moved out to Es Sinn and 
spent the following day there, examining the defences of that 
advanced front. He decided that the defences required 
strengthening, and particularly wished those that were pushed 
furthest forward to receive attention ; two existing posts were 
to be substantially strengthened and a section of 60-pounders 
was to be placed in cither of them, when completed. The 
guns were not to be fired (except in case of emergency) without 
leave from corps headquarters ; from so forward a position 
these powerful weapons could sweep most portions of the Kut 
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defences, and Maude contemplated giving the Turks an un- 
pleasant surprise with them should a favourable occasion 
present itself. On the 18th he went down-stream to Sheikh 
Saad to meet the Army Commander who was coming up to 
pay a visit of inspection. 

Sir P. Lake, it may be observed here, had already spent 
some years in India before taking up, at an inauspicious 
moment some seven months earlier, the very serious respon- 
sibilities of commanding ‘ D ’ Force, the army in Mesopotamia. 
Townshend had then already been invested for six weelcs, the 
relieving force had met with a decided check at Hannah, there 
was a serious lack of everything that an army requires for 
conducting an active campaign, and the task to be performed 
was in any case one of extraordinary difficulty. To the last, 
during the desperate efforts made to save Kut, he had kept in 
good heart — Maude in his diary pays a signal tribute to his 
cliiefs resolution at the very end — ^but he had seen those 
efforts fail. Senior by some years to his principal lieutenant 
and not fitted out with the same iron constitution, the trying 
climate was telling upon Lake, and Maude, realising that the 
oommander-in-cliief was by no means in robust health, did 
what he could to lighten the fatigue that was inseparable from 
the carrying out of inspection duties under the existing con- 
ditions. 

‘ Sir Percy has been up here for the last few days, and so I have 
been pretty busy,’ he wrote home oir the 28rd. ‘ I have taken him 
round and shown him as much as possible, but he is not too strong, 
and naturally one must be careful to see that he does not overdo 
things. Our longest journey was out to the Dujaila Redoubt, and 
the fact that it gets hot so early increased the difficulty. Moreover 
he did not want to stay a day out there, so we came straight back 
which made it longer. I generally send tents out on these sort of 
occasions and stay 24i or 48 hours ; then one can see and do more. 
But it is a big command to get about over, and cspeciaUy so when 
communications arc so difficult. Some people motor, but I find 
riding best, as the humping on Hie motor cars is far worse than 
Ireland at its worst.’ 

The commander-in-chief paid especial attention to the light 
railway ; this was making excellent progress, railhead at the 
time being roughly half-way between Sheikh Saad and Dujaila. 
He finished up his visit by seeing the 18th Division at Sheikh 
Saad, and he left for Basrah on the 26fch. Maude had been 
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able to discuss a number of matters with him and was taking 
sevei’al important questions of organisation in hand, notably 
in respect to machine-gun companies and artillery distribution. 
The Arabs were continuing to provide local excitement ; 
their depredations were not sufficiently important, however, 
to give grounds for any real anxiety, and they kept the troops 
on the alert without throwing an undue strain upon the 
soldiery. 

In a letter to Colonel Magill, dated the Ath of August, Maude, 
after speoldng of his good fortune in finding liimself a corps com- 
mander, goes on : ‘ But it is such an absorbingly interesting 
command. First and foremost it has such a large proportion of 
Indian troops, and it is strange that I, who have never been in 
India, should be commanding them. Secondly, it is so much 
bigger than roost corps, comprising as it docs four divisions and 
a Cavalry Brigade. And finally it is a campaign so full of diflfi- 
culties and complications as can hardly be realised at home. 
Again, I was only the third senior divisional commander here, 
and so I was ludcy to be selected. 

It is all a big business. First, the expedition waiits organising 
— not only the fighting troops, but also the line of communications ; 
and with diflicidties as to river transport, supplies, intense heat 
and sickness to contend with, it i.s far more difficult a matter than 
tlie armchair critics think. Still every one from the commander- 
in-chief downwards is working with a will, and good results are 
sure to follow. I only hope that I shall do my part all right — ^it 
certainly will not be for want of trying. 

The last two months have been intensely hot— up to 126 degrees 
under cover sometimes, and generally over 120 degrees. So we 
have stewed pretty well, and dl work has to be done before 8 and 
after 6 ; and even after 7 a.m. it is almost too hot for white men to 
stir. 

We have a headquarters comp on the river within 4000 yards of 
the Turks’ fibst line, and they occasionally shell us but do little 
damage. I get a bathe (just n dip) at 4 a.m. daily, which freshens 
one up, and 1 don’t stay in long enough to get slaclc. Most people 
turn m in the middle of the day, but I prefer to go to bed at 8.80 
p.M., and my daily progi’ammc is work S.80 to 7.80, then breakfast, 
work till luncheon, work till 4, tea, ride 5 to ■•7, ffinner 7.80. Of 
course this is often varied by inspections of ground and positions. 
For instance, the night before last I shifted my camp and spent 
the whole of yesterday going round one of my divisions, 

I have a most palatial dug-out, built by my predecessor, of mud 
and very airy, so I am not to be pitied. Flies are all dead long 
since from excessive heat, and so we are, spared that trouble. Also 
most of the flying bugs, etc., that used to annoy us at dinner have 
disappeared.’ 
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Although he would have been more than human had he not 
felt gratified at having so large a body of troops under his 
immediate orders, and at controlling so extensive and so im- 
portant an area of coimtiy, Maude was too accomplished an 
organiser not to realise that he was responsible for an unwieldy 
charge, and that it would be desirable to assimilate the organisa- 
tion more closely to that generally accepted as the right one 
in the British army. His experiences gained in command 
were of great use to him when, shortly afterwards, he found 
lumself transferred to an even higher sphere, enabling him to 
decide upon a number of improvements in the order of battle 
of the forces on the Tigris front, which a practical acquaint- 
ance with their requirements had shown him to be necessary. 

An interesting correspondence that took place early in 
August between corps headquarters and the 14ith Division, 
which was holding the advanced position about and beyond 
Es Sinn, illustrates liis theory as to how the campaign on the 
Tigris ought to be conducted. The division was disposed 
to regard the works which it had been constructing purely 
from the defensive point of view. A memorandum, signed 
by Maude’s chief staff oflScer, but beaiing umnistakable signs 
of being virtually his own handiwork, begins : ‘ The notes 
as to the position at Es Sinn by your C.R,E. seem to be drawn 
up under a misconception of the policy which is to be followed. 
The line now held by your division is to be held offensively, 
not defensively ; that is to say, it has been secured as a jump- 
ing-off place for further aggressive operations as the oppor- 
tunity offers.’ Further on, referring to tlnee strong points 
which had been developed and which were to have appreciable 
garrisons, the memorandum observes : ‘ As regards the 
suggestion made that the Pentagon, Imaal Mansur and Dujaila 
Redoubt might become miniature “Kuts,” this is a situation 
that we should earnestly wish for. Kut, it must be remem- 
bered, had no relieving force at hand ; here we have ample 
forces to strike instantly, and the plight of the Turks who had 
the temerity to attempt such a move would be a pitiable one.’ 
The memorandum concludes ; ‘ If your division were at- 
tacked, it would not be so much a question of sending up 
another division to reinforce it, as of a force being sent up to 
counter-attack the Turks vigorously from such direction as 
would be most likely to give the most favourable results.’ 
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‘ Like all, I think, who had to do with Maude during his service, I 
foiTOcd a high opinion of his military capacity during the time 
when he was serving under me in Mesopotamia,’ writes Sir P. Lake, 
‘ and pailicularly after he had succeeded to the command of the 
Tigris Army Corps. 

His work at this time was espedally valuable, for his close touch 
with his subordinates, and bis knowledge of his men and their 
wants, did much to maintain morale under the trying conditions 
of a prolonged hot season in a treeless coimtry, of unavoidable 
sickness, and of an almost entire absence, due to shortage of river 
transport, of cmature comforts. 

He was a gallant soldier and an inspiring leader, for his cliecrful- 
iiess, optimism and energy gave him a remarkable influence over 
those whom he commanded, while his careful and thorough working 
out of his plans went far to ensure tlie intelligent co-operation of all 
ranks. For his personal character we all had the highest respect. 
He was a true gentleman and Christian.’ 

Maude was wrapped up in the work connected with his 
corps, and he was particvdaiiy interested in the question of 
utilising the river transport to the best advantage, consequent 
upon a request from the Army Command for his views on the 
subject ; he had also expressed his agreement with a proposal 
from Basrah that the 18th Division should be moved back to 
Amarah so as to relieve pressm-e in respect to supplies at the 
front and so as to liberate some of the daily arriving stores 
for the purpose of building up a reserve. But on the 21st of 
August he received a cipher message directing him to hand 
over command of the Tigris Corps to General Cobbe, and to 
proceed to Basrah to take over command of the army from 
Sir P. Lake. He consequently went down by steamer to 
Sheikh Saad on the 22nd. There he had a three hours’ con- 
ference with his successor, who met him by arrangement, 
and he then continued his voyage down to the Shatt-el-Arab. 

The War Council at home had for some time been watching 
the course of events in the Asiatic theatre of operations with 
growing solicitude. Since the War Office had begun to' take 
general charge of the campaign, much had been done to 
ameliorate the position of ‘ D ’ Force in respect to war material 
and means of transportation, even if the effect of this could 
hardly yet be fully felt. But reports coming to hand from 
various sources were all pointing to the morale of the troops 
having gravely suffered, as a result of the Kut disaster and of 
the defeat of i“ll their efforts to relieve Geneml Townshend’s 
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gallant garrison. It was realised that climatic conditions 
in the summer time in this torrid region were not calculated 
to invigorate, mentally or physically, a military personnel 
which was suffering from depression and which was weakened 
in health. The condition of the army in August, immobile 
on the Tigris and the Euphrates, was not such as to promise 
its embai'king on an active and effective campaign as soon as 
the cold weather should approach. The revelations that had 
been made in connection with the prosecution of this under- 
taking in its earlier stages had aroused in the minds of many 
members of the Home Govermnent a certain disrtust of India 
and of matters Indian. There had also been a tendency 
latterly to entrust high command in the various theatres 
where our forces were carrying on operations against the 
enemy, to men somewhat junior m yeai's to those upon whom 
at the outbreak of the Great War these heavy responsibilities 
had almost automatically been placed. The War Council 
had therefore come to the conclusion that the chief command 
of the army in Mesopotamia ought to be entrusted to a man 
younger than the distinguished officer who had been holding 
that arduous and responsible position since the beginning 
of the year, and to one whom recent experience had kept 
thoroughly in touch with the War Office and the home forces. 

It was a stroke of good fortune for the country under these 
circumstances that Sir W. Robertson, the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, had been closely associated with Maude just 
before the outbreak of hostilities in August 191 4, and had then 
enjoyed opportunities for gauging the capabilities as an organ- 
iser and administrator as also for estimating the character of 
a soldier who, since that date, had proved himself a doughty 
commander of men in the field. Maude was on tlie spot. He 
was nine years younger than Sir P. Lake, he was known to 
possess a strong constitution, and he never seemed bo be sick 
or sorry. Although he was the junior in respect to permanent 
military rank of every divisional general in Mesopotamia 
except General Cobbe, although his standing in the military 
forces was considerably lower than that of many officers who 
had proved their capacity for high command on the Western 
Front and who could easily have been sent out to Basrah, 
although he had never been in India in his life and ‘ D ’ Force 
was composed largely of Indian troops, Sir W, Robertson 
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accepbed the responsibility of recommending that Maude 
should take over the charge of the Asiatic campaign, and Sir P. 
Lake received instruetions to hand over command to him and 
to proceed to England. The War Council at the same time 
ordered that chai'ge of the Tigris Corps should be assumed 
by General Cobbe in place of Maude, although he was junior 
in grading to the other divisional commanders and was 
considerably younger in yeai's than any of them. Steps were 
at the same time taken to procure the services of certain 
stafi officers and directors of departments from other 
theatres of war. 

Maude arrived at Basrah on the 2<lth of August, and he then 
enjoyed the advantage of spending some days in consultation 
with Sir P. Lake before that general sailed for England on the 
28th. There was a bond of sympathy and a complete under- 
standing between the outgoing chief and his successor; for 
no one realised better than Maude what difficulties had been 
contended with and in many instances overcome during the 
past eight months under most trying conditions by the re- 
sponsible head in Mesopotamia. ‘ I am more sorry than I 
can say for Mm,’ Maude wrote home when announcing to Ms 
family the advancement to the chief command, ‘ and have a 
great admiration for him; for he has battled splendidly 
against ill-health practically all through.’ TMs feeling was 
common throughout the forces. One of General Cobbe’s first 
acts on assuming control of the Tigris Corps was to despatch 
a gracefully worded message of farewell on behalf of all ranlcs 
under Ms orders to the departing commandcr-in-chief, which 
was cordially acloiowledgcd. Then a page was turned over 
in the Mstory of the Empire, as the vessel with Sir P. Lake on 
board cast off and steamed down the Shatt-el-Arab. 



CHAPTER XII 

PllEPARATIONS FOR AN OFFENSIVE CAMPAIGN 

The new Army Commander of the Anglo-Indian forces in 
Mesopotamia had brought his two aides-de-camp, Captains 
Ogilvie-Forbes and Musgrave, with him. Apart from them, 
he took over the headquarters staff as this had been constituted 
under his predecessor ; this included the Assistant Military 
Secretary, Lieut.-Colonel L. G. Williams, who with the two 
A.D.C.’s henceforward constituted his personal staff. The 
tivo principal members of the staff at Army Headquarters 
were Major-General A. W. Money, Chief of the General Staff, 
and Major-General M. Cowper, D.A. and Q.M.G,, who 
being an officer of the Indian Army was fully acquainted 
with the conditions of service, and so forth, of the native 
troops under Maude’s command. The impox-tant post of 
Inspector-General of Communications was in the hands of 
Major-General G. F. MacMxmn, with whom Maude had had 
frequent dealings while in the Gallipoli Peninsula and wliile 
in Egypt, as he had then held a high position on the line of 
commxuiications in the Eastern Mediterranean. There is 
also always a ‘ Political Officer ’ in Asiatic campaigns which are 
being carried out under the orders of the Indian Government ; 
this appointment had been held by Sir P. Cox for some con- 
siderable time in Mesopotamia, and he retained it under the 
new order of things, acting under the instructions of the 
Army Commander. 

In so far as the distribution of the forces is concerned, the 
situation in respect to the Tigris Corps (which represented the 
bulk of the fighting forces) has been indicated in the last 
chapter; it had already been pranged before the change 
took place in the command of the corps that the 18th Division 
should be withdrawn from it and be stationed at Amarah 
temporarily, and that it should come direct imder the orders 
of Army Headquarters for the time being. Still, these troops 
up the Tigris did not represent the whole of Maude’s army. 

<104 
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Thei’e was also the 15th Indian Division, under Major-General 
H. T. Brooking (who had passed out of Sandhurst at the some 
time as Maude and had gone into the Indian Army), which 
was situated on the Euphrates and was assembled for the 
most part about Nasirieh. There was furthermore a body of 
troops who were distributed along the line of the Kamn River, 
and who were particularly charged with the defence of the 
important oil-fields in that region. A detachment stationed 
at Bushire down the Persian Gulf was also under the orders 
of Army Headquarters. Finally, and in some respects by 
far the most important of all, there were the numerous im- 
portant base establishments at Basrah itself upon which 
almost everything depended, together with the garrisons of 
the links on the chain of communications. 

On the way down-stream from Sheikh Saad to take oyer his 
new responsibilities, Maude had written a very interesting 
letter to Colonel Magill, which deserves to be quoted in full 
as it serves to illustrate his point of view at the time of his 
assuming chief command, as also to indicate his plans for the 
immediate future. These had to be modified in some respects, 
for he found it necessary to remain somewhat longer at the 
base than he had originally contemplated. 

‘No doubt you >vill have heard before this reaches you,’ he wrote, 
‘ of mjjr appointment to commaud the army in Mesopotamia, as 
following quickly on my previous appointment last mouth to 
command the Tigris Corps. It is a great advancement for me and 
I look upon myself as being exceptionally lucky. It is of course 
a great responsibility. 

The conduct of any expedition naturally must be this, but here 
there are such peculiar dilficuldcs in connection willi the campaign 
that it makes &is far from easy to control. There is the long and 
vulnerable line of communications, shortage of river transport, 
the absence of roads and railways, the intense heat, the floods, 
the non-existence of local supplies, and the lime which it takes, at 
this distance to get our supplies and war stores here. These all 
complicate matters tremendously, and constitute an interesting 
though a stiff problem. 

However, here we are, and the only thing is to get at it heart 
and soul, for difficulties exist only to be overcome, and I cannot 
help feeling that with vigour and determination we may bring 
tire campaign to a fairly speedy and successful conclusion. But we 
shall have to work hard, and the delays, the lethargy and the 
apathy apparent now in some quarters must cease once and for dl. 
The political questions, of which there are many too in connection 
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with Persia and Arabistan, will be peculiarly interesting, and with 
them I shall have to deal very largely. 

I propose to put in two or three weeks at Basrah so as to talk 
over matters veiy thoroughly with the LC.C., let him know my 
plans, see how he proposes to carry them out, give him dear in- 
structions, and then leave him to settle the details himself. Then 
I hope to get a bit nearer the front, for although there are columns 
under my command in various directions, still the place where a 
decision will be sought is on the Tigris, and it is there that, being 
in chief command, I should be. Basr^ is far too distant for the 
commander’s headquarters, for down there one would know little 
or nothing of what is going on. The heat is diminishing gradually 
and we liave cooler mornings, evenings and nights — although the 
middle of the day is still hot enough for any one. Next month 
I understand it gets cooler, and almost cold in October. Organisa- 
tion is what we want more than anything at present, and, that 
once obtained and our supplies and transport put on sound lines, 
it will then be possible to set to and tackle the enemy.’ 

The last paragraph of this letter is especially noteworthy, 
and is to some extent very typical of Maude. It displays 
that same determination to be well up to the front which was 
noticeable in his actions right through the Great War, whether 
as a general staff officer repining at the withdrawal of his 
corps commander from a headquarters that was a shell trap 
to a locality slightly further back from the firing line, or as a 
brigadier, when ordered by superior authority to move it on 
account of its exposed position, shifting his headquarters 
forward instead of backward as was intended, or as a divi- 
sional commander ever going on in advance of liis division 
on the occasion of any move of the force under his control. 
It serves to show moreover that, at all events in theory, he was 
in favour of decentralisation. His forecast however was, as 
will be seen, too sanguine on the subject of the period that 
would suffice for him to revolutionise the conditions at the 
base, and of the date when he would be able to quit Basrah 
and move his Army Headquarters nearer to the fighting front. 
Knally, the letter indicates his firm intention, even before 
he had taken up his charge, to institute vertebrate offensive 
operations against the Ottoman forces as soon as he had satis- 
fied himself that all was ready. 

Ever since he had arrived in this theatre of war, Maude had 
been taking careful note of the general situation from the 
point of view of supply, in so far as he could judge of such 
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matters as a subordinate commander. During his short stay 
at Basrah before going to the front in March he had taken 
stock of many points which appeared to him to call for modi- 
fication or improvement. Much had as a matter of fact been 
done since that date to accelerate the unloading of ships, to 
develop store accommodation, to improve the hospitals, and 
to raise the river port more nearly to the level of what was 
required in the case of a locality which was serving as the base 
for a great military force. But even before he retmned to 
the Shatt-el-Arab and revisited this focus of the fighting 
organisation of which he was now taking up charge, he was 
fully persuaded that any prospect which there might be of 
undertaking an offensive campaign against the Turks as soon as 
the great heats of simimer came to an end, must liinge abso- 
lutely upon a substantial development of the establishments 
at Basrah taking place, on a generous expansion of means of 
transport in all its forms being secured, and upon the accom- 
plishment of a thorough-going development of the whole ad- 
ministrative system behind those divisions aird brigades with 
which he hoped, when the time came, to transform the situa- 
tion in the theatre of war. On liis way down-stream from 
Sheikh Saad, and during the few days before Sir P. Lake left, 
he made up his mind to devote himself personally to setting 
the house in order in rear of the army in the immediate future. 
But he desired also to impress his views (is to the need of pre- 
paring for an early offensive upon commanders at the front, 
and, before recording liis labours as an administrator and 
organiser at Basrah and on the communications, a memoran- 
dum ought to be mentioned which he issued on the 1st of 
September, three days after taking up the office of commander- 
in-chief. 

This document, while referring to the difficulties in respect 
to communications which the army had been suffering from 
during the summer season, intiinated that there was good 
prospect of these matters being placed on a satisfactory basis 
within a couple of months. It enjoined on commanding 
officers the importance of utilising every available moment 
in developing the offensive spirit amongst the troops, and in 
training them for active operations in the field by day and 
by night. Sannaiyat and Es Sinn were to be held defensively 
for the being ; but this was not to prevent local offensive 
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movements should a favourable opportunity present itself. 
All possible information of the area which might be traversed 
in case of an advance was to be obtained ; but the work was 
to be carried out by aeroplane in preference to reconnaissance 
on the part of mounted troops, for feai’ of putting the enemy 
on the alert. The memorandum advocated minor local 
offensive operations in the form of patrolling, laying ambushes, 
and throwing hand-grenades, with a view to inculcating dash 
and enterprise amongst the soldiery ; but it deprecated under- 
takings such as the desbruction of bridges, and any enterprises 
of that kind that would be of a purely temporary nature and 
which would be more usefully associated with a definite scheme 
of operations, hlatide in fact was anxious by every means to 
raise the morale of the troops and to prepare for an offensive 
campaign ; but he did not wish any steps to be taken which 
might indicate to the enemy that the apparent stagnation 
behind the outposts of Iris legions was shortly to give place 
to a very pronounced and purposeful activity. 

The climate of Basrah in September is not an invigorating 
one, many of the staff at the base were feeling the effects of 
the summer temperature, and a certain air of lassitude hung 
about the place for which there was a good deal of excuse. 
The new commander-in-chief perceived at once that it was 
imperative to infuse energy into the aggregate of personnel 
working in close contact with Army Headquarters, to im- 
prove methods in most directions, to divide up certain branches 
of administration and to create certain new ones ; but he 
introduced such changes as he considered necessary, tactfully, 
and he stimulated his subordinates to display alacrity and 
animation by force of example rather than by injunction. 
To poke a stick into the heap and start all the ants tearing 
about frantically was not his way. But it was wonderful how 
speedily he made the presence of his vigorous personality felt, 
and how the stir which it alnrost imperceptibly created at 
Basrah vibrated in all diwetions throughout that portion of 
the theatre of war which was under control of the British 
forces. He was joined at the end of the month by Brig.- 
General F. F. Ready as D.A.G,, Brig.-General H. O, Knox 
as D.Q.M.G., and Brig.-General G. L. Holdsworth as head of 
his Remount Department. 

The inadequacy of the river transport had admittedly been 
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one of the main causes contributing to the ill-success of the 
military operations ever since General Townshend had been 
compelled to fall back from Ctesiphon after having been 
committed to an enterprise for which no adequate prepara- 
tions had been made. Much had been done by General Lake 
to develop this, and valuable accessions in river craft arrived 
just at tliis time. But very much sbill remained to be done, 
and Maude at once went into the whole question and was not 
long in deciding what further material must be asked for. 
Some of the difficulty experienced in this respect at an earlier 
date had been removed by the construction of a light railway 
from Kurna to Amarah, which to a considerable extent elimin- 
ated a particularly awkward stretch of the Tigris, but the total 
absence of stone made the construction of permanent- way very 
difficult. This railway was being transformed into a metre- 
gauge line ; Maude saw to it that the work should be actively 
proceeded with, and that there should be an adequate staff 
to ensure full use being made of the hne when completed. 

Although operations in Mesopotamia had commenced in 
the latter part of 1914, scarcely anything had been done to 
improve the wharves, to create new jetties, or to supply 
floating landing-stages until General Lake took tliis all-im- 
portant question up after arriving in January. Still, a meta- 
morphosis could not be effected in a matter of such magnitude 
as this in a day. Much still remained to be done before the 
original programme would be completed, and the contem- 
plated developments did not in all respects go so far as 
Maude deemed to be absolutely necessary. There had been 
grievous delays in getting the' ocean-going ships discharged 
at the base and at Kurna during the spring and the sunmier, 
ships which were bringing the war material and the food 
supplies upon which the army depended. Big vessels some- 
times remained for weeks moored in the Shatt-el-Arab waiting 
to unload — ^this at a time when the available tonnage was in- 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the Empire. So, calling 
in expert advisers to his aid, Maude set himself to think out 
what further developments of a practical nature the situation 
called for, and to decide how these could most rapidly be carried 
into effect. Then again, a deplorable deficiency of labour was 
hampering operations at the base; the Army Commander 
perceived that it would be necessary to import personnel to~ 
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overcome part of this want, but he also perceived that a 
certain amount of quite appropriate local personnel existed, 
and that this only stood in need of organisation to bring it 
into play. 

Moreover, while speedily malting up his mind on the subject 
of the material requirements, the supply of which appeared 
to him to be indispensable for prosecuting the operations which 
he was already visualising in outline, Maude also satisfied 
himself on the subject of to some extent remodelling the exist- 
ing vstaft organisation on the line of communications and at the 
base; Some entirely new branches, he came to the conclusion, 
must be set on foot. Certain existing branches, he determined, 
should be split up and their duties decentralised. 

Already, before his predecessor quitted Basrah, he had 
drawn up a long telegram to Sir W. Robertson, indicating 
a number of requirements that he wished to have met and 
enumerating a list of articles of war material that he desired to 
have despatched to him as soon as possible, and no sooner bad 
the ship with Sir P. Lake on hoard dropped down the reach 
than he saw to it that this message was promptly despatched. 
Besides Sir W. Robertson, another former chief of Maude’s 
was installed in high ofiice in Whitehall, for Sir J. Cowans, 
who had been Director-General of the Territorial Forces in 
succession to Sir H. Mackinnon, was Quartermaster-General. 
From the time that Maude assumed the chief command, a 
complete understanding was established between General 
Headquai'ters at Basrah and the War Office — ^to the great 
advantage of the Anglo-Indian Army that was campaigning 
in Mesopotamia. What he asked for he got, if it could possibly 
be provided ; and the friendly consideration with which his 
demands were treated by the military authorities in England 
he was the first to acknowledge himself. 

‘ Whenever I telegraph for anything — and this I do most days — I 
almost invariably, unless tlierc is a good reason to the contrary, 
get a reply promising supply,’ he wrote home on tihe 9tli of Sep- 
tember. * I cannot of course for obvious reasons mention the various 
items that I have demanded during the bare fortnight fliat I have 
been in command, but almost wii£out exception I have received 
an instant reply saying that they will be sent. ... So I am very 
hopeful that when we have had a little time to get things running 
and to collect ourselves for our spring, we may be able to tackle 
tihe Turks to some effect. But this of course will depend on the 
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instructions which I shall receive from time to time as to the 
general policy of the Government. 

I am busy all day seeing my directors of the various departments, 
my staff and the senior officers responsible on the lines of com- 
munications, speeding up things, m^ng suggestions as to possi- 
bilities and trying to see our way through ffifficullies. The fall 
of the river is hampering us a good deal, but it is only one of many 
difficulties which have to be got over. Every one is working mth 
a will, and as things improve from day to day we are bound to feel 
the machine moving with increased speed. 

Li the evenings I ride, or go by launch on the river, to visit any- 
thing that wairts looldng into. I am at tliis moment on my way 
back from the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s works, where we have 
a dockyard for putting our barges and boats together as they arrive. 
The delay and chaos there in the past have been stupendous, but 
we are now shoving along wilh increased speed daily, and I have 
some really capable men in charge. Other nights recently I have 
been tlrrough the Ordnance Stores, Supply Depots, Hospitals, 
Red Cross Department, Remount Depots, Aircraft Park, along 
the railway to railhead, and to visit numerous outlying detach- 
ments. There is always something to be done, and I keep my 
horses busy, though I have not got the full number (6) that I am 
entitled to yet.’ 

Amongst the new directorates that were set on foot was 
that of Inland Water Transport, a department which as soon 
as it had been properly constituted effected something in 
the nature of a transformation in connection "with the manage- 
ment of the multifarious river craft plying on the waterways, 
and which succeeded in utilising to the best advantage the 
important reinforcements of material which were now coming 
to hand. Maude also recognised at once that considerable 
additions were required to the available skilled personnel in 
respect to the administration of the Works Department, to 
the railways (with the progress of which he was not wholly 
satisfied), to the Ordnance Department, and to the central 
control of the Supply and Transport services. He had no 
hesitation in putting forward requests for expansion of the 
existing administrative staff regulating these matters, and, 
within a very few weeks of his taking up the chief command, 
important accessions of experts had landed, at Basrah to aid 
him in reorganisation. The whole subject of hospital accom- 
modation was also carefully reviewed, and although immense 
improvements had been introduced in respect to this under 
Sir P. Lake’s r^ime, a further expansion of establishments 
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was deemed to be expedient and was carried out. The Re- 
mount organisation was overhauled and placed on an improved 
footing, and the Veterinary branch was to a certain extent 
reconstituted. 

Thanlis to the amplitude of his acquaintance with the 
administrative requirements of an army, Maude was in a 
position to go very closely into the minviim of the majority 
of these problems liiinself, and most of the modifications that 
were introduced bore the stamp of his own hand. No detail 
was too insignificant for liim to concern himself with ; he 
indeed centralised control in himself to an extent that might 
have been mischievous, but for his indefatigable energy and 
his abnormal powers of getting tlirough work. In respect to 
matters of which he possessed no knowledge, such as dockyard 
operations, wharfage questions and troubles in connection 
with the unloading of ships, he contrived to select the very best 
men available to act as his advisers and to control the opera- 
tion.s. 

It is true that under the conditions that he found existing 
at the base and on the line of communications, he was per- 
haps to some extent hampered by liis own warm-heartedness 
and kindliness of disposition. Mr. Candler hints at this when 
he says that the commander-in-chief was ‘ more ready to make 
allowances than most disciplinarians.’ The very last man to 
tolerate sloth or procrastination for a moment on the part of 
any individual under his orders, Maude would hesitate to rid 
himself of a subordinate who was doing his best, but who was 
not intellectually equal to the task. He would in fact be 
disposed to do the work himself rather than to take the more 
drastic course which many soldiers similarly placed would 
adopt without hesitation and as a matter of course. Medioc- 
rity was distasteful to him ; and yet be would put up -with 
mediocrity at times in preference to hurting another man’s 
feelings. 

He very soon discovered that his original hope of being able 
to push Army Headquarters forward well in advance of 
Basrah within two or three weeks of his assuming the chief 
command, was doomed to disappointment. Resolved not to 
commence serious operation in the field until all was absol- 
utely ready, until the establishments in rear of the fighting 
front were in perfect order, until ample reserves of supplies, 
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amraunition and stores had been accumulated within reach 
of the troops who were to carry out the active campaign, and 
until the organisation on the line of commuiu cations could 
be thoroughly relied on, he found it impossible to quit the base 
so soon as he had originallycontemplated. He remained at and 
about the port on the Shatt-el-Arab during the whole of 
September, and he was still there in the third week of October 
when Sir C. Monro, the newly appointed Comraander-in-Cliief 
in India, arrived on a visit of inspection on his way out from 
home to take up his appointment. 

This visit of General Monro’s was a most opportune incident, 
and was welcomed by Maude. Not only did it afford the 
in-coming Commander-in-Chief in India the opportunity of 
acquainting himself at first hand with the situation in Meso- 
potamia and of discussing questions in connection with it on 
the spot with the commander of the forces operating there, 
but it also gave no small encouragement to the army as a 
whole. The troops were already beginning to realise the 
driving power penetrating through the ramifications of the 
rearward services from Basrah almost to the very trenches, 
a driving power which emanated from Maude. General 
Monro’s appearance amongst them, of which all ranks speedily 
became aware, served to assure them that the Mesopotamian 
Field Force was no longer a Cinderella, apparently looked upon 
with comparative indifference by Government Departments 
in Simla and in Wliitehall. After the fall of Kut, and during 
the torrid summer that was now over, the morale of the army 
had suffered to some extent. It was already improving 
rapidly, just as its health was improving with the gradual 
setting in of cooler weather, and Sir C. Monro’s visit put a 
finishing touch to the amelioration that was being eflected. 

Maude accompanied him up the Tigris to the Front, and the 
inspection served to some extent as one by himself, as all the 
superior commanders and the principal staff officers were 
seen by General Monro and also some of the troops. One 
point that particularly struck Maude was the marked advance 
which had taken place in the appearance of the rank and file 
within the two months that had passed since he had last seen 
much of them. Then they had been, as he expressed it, ‘ all 
parched and dried up by the sun,’ now they looked healthy 
and were evidently in good heart. The trip up-stream was 
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made under fairly pleasant conditions in a new steamer, which 
nevertheless was not altogether comfortable in the middle of 
the day when the sun was in full force. General Monro had 
unfortunately met with an accident some time before wliich 
somewhat interfered with his activity ; but he went out to 
Es Sinn by railway, and he saw something of all the divisions 
and cavalry brigades under General Cobbe’s orders. On the 
way back a halt was made at Aiiiarali, where Maude’s old 
Division, the 13th, was inspected. Sir C. Monro altogether 
spent about a fortnight in the country, and he managed to see 
a great deal, even if he was unable to visit Nasirieh or the 
Karun Riycr line. ‘ What impressed him more than anything, 
I think,’ Maude wi’ote home, ‘ was the magnitude of the under- 
taking : in fact, he said to me that this would be reckoned 
in history as about the biggest expedition of its kind that 
England had ever sent out.’ 

Two or three days after General Monro’s departure for 
India on the 26th of October, Maude started on a visit to the 
Karun line and the Anglo-Pemian Oilfields, He had been 
somewhat unwell, and on the 27th Coloirel Willcox, consulting 
physician to the force, saw him and found him suffering from 
sand-fly fever. 

‘ His only care then was,’ wri tes Colonel Willcox, ‘ for the important 
duties that he was engaged on, and after hearing what his illness 
was and the treatment necessary, his anxiety was that his work 
should be interfered with as little as possible. Removal to hospital 
was not necessary, and part of the time required lor rest was occu- 

g 'ed in his journey up the Karun River to visit the oilfields area. 

eneral Maude mode a complete and rapid recovery from this 
illness, which to most patients means a week or more in hospital, 
but to him was two days’ rest in bed, after which he was ame to 
resume his duties with certain restrictions as regards over-exertion.’ 

The Army Commander’s own account of the river trip hardly 
conveys the impression that it represented a period of repose. 
He proceeded on the 29 th by steamer up the Karun as far as 
Ahwaz, where he inspected the troops and defences, and he 
then went on to the oilfields. 

First we motored some fifty miles over the desert, crossing three 
rivers, and then we had a light luncheon and got into some American 
buck-boards, in which we drove through the mountains — tiiirty-five 
miles over roads which only exist in name. It was a wild journey, 
and we only reached the oilfields after dark, having in the course. 
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of our drive crossed one river, which zig-zagged continuously, no 
less than thirty-nine times. We stayed the night at the oilfields. . . . 
I should have liked to have stayed several days and to have in- 
vestigated the oilfields, not only from a military but also from a 
business point of view ; but time pressed, so, after a cursory look 
round in the morning, we were off at 5.45 a.m., driving five miles 
in American buck-boards and then riding sixteen miles through 
the moimtain passes. We then had lunch and drove another nine 
miles in American buck-boards, after which we motored about 
a hundred miles to rejoin our ship, which had gone some distance 
down the Karun. . . . 

Of course you understand the reason of my visit to this quarter. 
It is because my responsibilities extend not only over the Tigris 
and Euphrates fronts, but also right into Persia as far os a line 
drawn north and soutli through Ispahan, where we get into touch 
with the Russians. So I felt that I ought to malcc myself 
acquainted as far as possible with all this neighbourhood. 

On the day after getting back to Basrah he started for 
Nasirieh, going by train as far as the railway was completed — 
ninety miles — and then motoring on the remaining forty-five 
miles. Next day he inspected the troops there under General 
Brooking, rode tlirough the remains of Ur of the Chaldees, 
and afterwards went by gunboat some distance up the 
Euphrates. Next day, the 2nd of November, after inspecting 
the troops at another station near Nasirieh, he returned to 
Basrah, spent the afternoon there interviewing heads of depart- 
ments and other officials, and at night proceeded up the Tigris 
to Amarah, on the way up to the front where he now pro- 
posed to fix Army Pleadquarters. He was satisfied that the 
arrangements at the base and on the line of communications 
were sufficiently advanced to admit of his quitting Basrah 
for good. He had indeed been very well pleased latterly with 
the progress that had been made, and he was confident lhat he 
could now rely upon the services in rear of his fighting army keep- 
ing this supplied regularly with all that it was likely to need. 
It should be mentioned that during a stay of a few hours at 
Amarah he performed a service which gave him great pkasure. 

I had a parade of my old division for the purpose of presenting 
the ribbon of the Victoria Cross to four members of the division 
who earned it in the fighting last April. The parade was a fine 
one and the division looked magnificent. It is extraordinary how 
the men have picked up during the last few weeks, and they looked 
not only dean and smart, but they stepped briskly and looked 
healthy. It was a red-letter day for the ^vision, for I fancy that 
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there are not many — any — divisions that can say they have had 
four V.C.’s presented on the same day. 

During the weeks when he had been so constantly busy with 
the development of the base and the line of communications 
during September and October, Maude had not overlooked the 
desirability of effecting certain changes in the ordcr-of-battle 
of the troops on the Tigris line. The arrangement under which 
all of these, from Slnukh Saadforwardto the advanced trenches, 
constituted one single Army Corps was not a satisfactory one 
on paper, and he had experienced its inconveniences in prac- 
tice himself, both as a divisifrnal general and as the Corps 
Commander. Soon after rcacliing Basrah he had requested 
Sir W. Robertson to send him an additiomil corps commander 
with the requisite staff, and the choice had fallen in London 
on General Marshall, who was commanding the division in 
Egypt Avhich had been under him at the Dardanelles, and with 
whom Maude had been associated closely at the time of the 
evacuation of Suvla. A reorgarusation was carried out on 
the- 15th of November under which the Tigris Corps (with the 
18th Division which was to move up from Amoi-ah) was split 
into two army corps, while the Cavalry Brigades bcctune 
independent of the corps organisation and were furmed into 
a division. The title ‘ Tigris Cor])s ’ was finally dropped ; 
a 1st Indian Army Corjw, consisting of the 3rd and 7th 
Divisions with corps troops, was constituted under General 
Cobbe ; a 8rd Indian Army Corps, consisting of the 13th 
and 14th Divisions with corps troops, was constituted under 
General Marshall. As regards general distribution, the 1st 
Corps was to be on the right on both sides of the river, with 
the 8rd Corps on its left, the latter talcing over some of the 
ground previously held by troops of the 1st Corps as soon 
as the 18th Division came up to the front from Amarah. 
These changes were brought fully into force during the second 
half of November. 

Maude was delighted to be at the fi'ont again and was much 
pleased with the appearance of the troops and with the general 
outlook. As regards supplies, the situation was now improv- 
ing from day to day, the light railway was completed to Es 
Sinn and beyond, railhead being close up to the most advanced 
trenches, and although the days were getting shorter the 
weather had now become suitable in all respects for campaign- 
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ing. He felt that the era of preparation was nearly at an 
end, and that the hour for action was approaching. 

The vai-ied nature of the questions with which at this time 
he occasionally had to deal is illustrated by the following 
extract from a letter of his to Ins family : 

My chief political officer, Sir Percy Cox, has been off touring with 
a Potentate who lives some two hundred miles west from here, and 
whom we arc anxious to get to help us in that direction. He has 
been presenting him with K.C.S.I.’s and tilings like that, and now 
he is bringing him to Basrah where we have got up a great iiro- 
granune for Wm. He is to have salutes fired for him (which those 
sort of people love), an aeroplane di.splay, an artillery display, a 
tour to see the development of the Port of Basrah, etc., so that I 
think he rvill be imiircsscd. I have sent him a personal message 
regretting my absence, and Cox wired yesterday to laiow whether 
he might present him with a jewelled sword from me, to which I 
replied ‘ Certainly, provided that I do not have to pay for it.’ 
Such a funny thing to be able to produce at a few minutes’ notice 
on active service ; but I suppose that political officere arc rather 
like the professional ladies who make long journeys on liners, and 
who produce the most elaborate fancy dresses for dances on boaid. 

By the early days of December the protracted period of 
preparation was virtually at an end, although a few finishing 
touches to the organisation as a whole still remained to be 
added. A steady stream of reinforcements had been moving 
up the Tigris for some weeks, and a generous supply of drafts 
which the War Office and the military authorities in India 
had taken care to despatch betimes, were filling up the gaps 
in the units at the front and were providing depots for rapidly 
making good the wastage to be expected during the fights 
which Maude contemplated. The troops were in good health, 
partly owing to improved food aixangements and partly 
owing to the arrival of the cool weather, and they were now 
full of confidence and looked forward eagerly to trying con- 
clusions afresh with the Turks. The trainiiig camps which 
had been formed at Amarah had been broken up, and the 
units that had been stationed there for some time past were 
now in their places at and beyond Sheildi Saad, The general 
concentration was in fact completed, and the accumffiation 
of supplies and war material in advanced position was in a 
very forward condition. The army commander felt sure that, 
with General MacMunn as Inspector-Greneral of Communica- 
tions and with ample reserves of everything nctuiedly in the 
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country, the flow of personnel and material from the base up 
to the front, as required, was assured. 

Lieut. -General Sir A. Cobbe, who played so prominent 
a part in the campaign now about to be launched, writes of 
Maude's share in preparing for the operations which led Lo the 
conquest of all Lower Mesopotamia within the next few months 
that ‘ he took over command of the force at a time when the 
country was aroused by the misfortunes of Kut. He thus 
enjoyed the advantage, as he himself said, of drawing to the 
full on the resources of the Empire. But it is one thing to 
have the power and it is another thing to have the capacity 
enabling that power to be effectively used, and it is here that 
his remarkable military knowledge and foresight were dis- 
played. Prom guns and ammmution, river and land trans- 
port, to rations and clothing for his men and the thousand 
other details required in war, he personally worked out the 
requirements for his future operations ; the results gained 
arc the most convincing proofs of his prescience.’ 

The three and a half montlis which had passed since Maude 
had taken up his highly responsible position at the head of 
the forces “of the Empire in the Asiatic theatre of war had pro- 
duced nothing to interest the outside world, and, except in 
Irak itself and amongst the few in England and India who 
were behind the scenes, the situation on the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates appeared to be one of unprofitable 
stagnation. But a dramatic change was about to take place. 
Great events were at hand. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE CAMPAIGN OF BAGHDAD 

The Turldsh army on the Tigris front occupied the same 
positions in the early part of December as they had been 
occupying ever since their withdrawal from the Es Sinn 
position in the previous May. On the left bank of the river 
they were still holding the Sannaiyat position ; but, during 
the months that had intervened since the last attack made by 
General Gorringe’s forces upon those formidable entrenchments, 
the Ottoman defence system in that area had been much 
developed, a series of elaborately fortified positions now ex- 
tended right back to Kut, and the river bank between ICut 
and Sannaiyat was effectively secured by earthworks and 
armament. On the other bank of the Tigris (as shown in the 
map ‘ ICut, December 1916 to February 1917,’ on p, 196) new 
lines had been taken up in May, which extended from a point 
on the river three miles north-west of Kut in a south-westerly 
direction across the Khaidiri Bend to the Shatt-el-Hai, and 
then turned north-west on the further bank of that stream. 
Within their entrcnclied position the Tm-ks had a pontoon 
bridge across the Hai near its exit from the Tigris ; and the 
enemy also possessed another pontoon bridge on the eastern 
side of the Shmnran Peninsula, which afforded access across 
the main river. Ottoman and Arab posts moreover extended 
for some miles down the Hai, to the south of the entrenched 
bridgehead. 

On the left bank of the Tigris, Maude’s advanced troops 
were disposed in trenches within 120 yards of the Sannaiyat 
defences. On the other bank his foremost detachments were 
situated eleven ncules up-stream from Sannaiyat, and there 
also were advanced posts within a couple of miles of the 
Ottoman lines across the Khaidiri Bend and within about five 
miles of the enemy position on the Hai. Strategically, as 
Maude pointed out in his despatch of the 10th of April 1917, 
the Turks were in a somewhat uncomfortable position ; be- 
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cause their line of communications to Sannaiyat ran more or 
less parallel to the British front facing the Tigris from the 
south-east. The danger represented by tliis was fairly obvious, 
and the Ottoman commander had prepared against it by the 
very elaborate system of entrenchments in rear of the Sannai- 
yat position to which reference has been made above. Any 
British advance across the Hai necessarily threatened the 
enemy’s communications on the left bank of the Tigris in 
sectors still further back from Sannaiyat, whereas the extensive 
Suwaikieh marshes provided a natural protection to Maude’s 
communications against any effort that the Turks might make 
to strike at Sheikh Saad or the Tigris line of communications 
lower down. His plan, as indicated in his despatch, was 
designed to make the most of this significant strategical 
situation. It was : ‘ First to secure possession of the Hai ; 
secondly, to clear the Turkish trench systems still remaining 
on the right bank of the Tigris j thirdly, to sap the enemy’s 
strength by constant attacks and give him no rest ; fourthly, 
to compel liim to give up the Sannaiyat position, or in default 
of that to extend his attenuated forces more and more to 
counter our strokes against bis communications ; and lastly, 
to cross the Tigris at the weakest part of his line as far west 
as possible, and to sever his communications.’ 

All being ready for the offensive, General Cobbe’s artillery 
opened a heavy bombardment of the Sannaiyat position on 
the 13th of December to convey the impression to the enemy 
that this was about to be assailed. Then, after dark, the 
Cavalry Division, and the 3rd Corps under General Marshall, 
made a night march from about Es Sinn and to the south, 
heading for the Hai, and they effected a complete sm’prise 
although the river itself proved to be a somewhat awkward 
obstacle to get across. 

‘ Yesterday morning,’ Maude wrote home on the IStli, ‘ after a 
night march, very creditably carried out by Uic CavaJiy Division 
and the 8rd Corps, we threw our left forward to the lliver Hai 
and obtained a footing there. This 1 was most anxious to do as 
it gives us control of the Hai waterway, stops the Turks from 
drawing supplies from Hai Town, gives additional security to 
Nasirieh, separates the Turks from the turbulent Arabs about 
Shattra, who will now become mote peaceably disposed towards 
us, and incidentally places us in a more satisfactory position. 

Whilst the ground which we had secured was beinv consolidated, 
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the 8rd Coips swung northwards and cleared the left bank of 
the Hai of hostile troops to within three miles of Kut, whilst the 
cavaliy — amoving with great dash — ^got within 700 j^ards of their 
bridge over the Tigris and shelled the Turks fairly heavily. These 
movements, which were made against the Turldsh right, had 
been preceded by a strong feint extending over some uiirty-six 
hours Avhich I made with 3ie 1st Corps against the Turldsh left at 
Sannaiyat, so as to try to mislead him and draw his attention 
away. In this we had a great measure of success, for he reinforced 
his left at the expense of his right. 

During last night one of our aeroplanes paid three visits to Kut 
and found the Turks trying to tow their bridge up-stream. The 
pilot dropped bombs on each occasion and the pontoons were cut 
adrift and are now all over the river. They are consequently 
without bridges over the Tigris or the Hai now. 

During to-day, whilst the 1st Corps still continue bombarding 
the Sannaiyat position and attracting a certain amount of Turkish 
attention in that direction, the Srd Corps gained furtlrer ground 
towards Kut, and are now within about a mile of the loop of the 
river on which Kut stands. The cavalry have tilso worked forward 
well, and have given the Turks a busy time. Consequently we 
are well satisfied with our two days’ work. We have also had 
to deal with a certain number of marauding Arabs, but we have 
managed to keep them at a respectful distance and to give them 
more than they bargained for. 

The weather has been beautiful and most suitable for operations 
■ — nice and cool even in the middle of the day, although perhaps 
the nights have been too cold for the troops bivouacldng. But 
still one cannot have everything, and oir the whole we have been 
very lucky, and supplies, transport, ammunition, etc., have been 
excellent. The troops have done splendidly, and the mconnais- 
sance work of the Flying Corps has been quite first rate and most 
useful to us.* 

Pressure was maintained on the Turks during the next two 
or three days, and by the end of that time a position had been 
secured on the bank of the Tigris opposite Kut, although the 
enemy held on grimly to the entrenchments across thp Klraidiri 
Bend and also to the Hai bridgehead. Maude now deter- 
mined to consolidate his position on the Hai and to improve 
communications before developing fresh offensive operations, 
while keeping the opposing side busy by means of raids and 
bombardments, and while the light railway was being pushed 
on to the Hai. Some delay was then caused by heavy rains 
towards the end of the year, and by a sudden rise of the 
Tigris which caused considerable areas of the country to be 
flooded and damaged the permanent-way of the light railway, 
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so that it was the 5th of January before resolute active 
operations could be resumed. These in the first place took the 
form of a prolonged attack by portions of General Cobbe’s 
1st Corps upon the elaborately constructed system of defence 
works stretching across the Kliaidiri Bend, which secured to the 
Turks a footing on the right bank of the Tigris below Kut. 
This undertaking brought about a period of almost continuous 
trench combats and bombardments, which lasted a fortnight 
and in the course of which the enemy displayed a most un- 
yielding spirit, frequently counter-attacking with vigour and 
intrepidity and suffering heavily in the process. But the 
Ottoman power of resist^ce was gradually sapped, line after 
line was wrested out of hostile hands, and on the night of 
the 18th-19th the Turks finally abandoned the position and 
retired across the river. 

' Wc have had some very strenuous fighting during the last ten 
days,’ Maude wrote home on the 21st with reference to these opera- 
tions, ' but it has all been eminently successful, and we have driven 
the Turlcs from the whole of their trenclx system on the right bank 
of tlic Tigris north-east of Kut, back across the river. The 8rd 
Division did most of the fighting and did it splendidly. As you 
know, tlie Turks ore very stubborn fighters, especially in trenches ; 
but our men fairly beat them at their own game, and with bomb 
and bayonet drove them steadily back, foot by foot, till by the 
moming of the 20tfa they were all pushed across the river. . . , The 
men are tremendously pleased with themselves — as well they may 
be, for their conduct has been splendid.’ 

Already before this set of ojxerations had been brought to 
its triumphant conclusion, General Mai’shall was getting to 
work against the hostile entrenchments that stretched athwart 
the Hai Biver and formed the bridgehead in tlie enemy’s hands 
on the right bank of the Tigris to the south and south-west of 
Kut. This offensive likewise gave rise to protracted and bitter 
affrays, in which somewhat heavy casualties were suffered by 
both sides. But Maude’s heart never failed him on such 
occasions. Although the progress of the assailants was 
checked from time to time at some particular section of the 
defensive line, and although the Turks would occasiouaJly 
deliver some resolute counter-stroke wliich would win a patch 
of ground back for them temporarily, progress was for all 
practical purposes continuous, so that by the 4th of February 
the enemy h^ been forced to quit the whole of the lines cast 
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of the Hai. The -whole of the right bank of the Tigris from 
opposite Sannaiyat up to the point where the Hai flows out 
of the main waterway, had thus been brought under Maude’s 
control. He was more than satisfied with what his troops were 
accomplislung, and he was particularly pleased one day when 
a brigade of his old division picked up 848 dead Turks in the 
trenches which it had captured with the loss of only 224 
casualties altogether. The hospital arrangements also were 
working most satisfactorily, for whereas in the previous April 
it had taken three days to evacuate wounded personnel from 
about Beit Aiessa back to Sheikh Saad, the injured now were 
within a few hours on board very specially fitted up ships 
which conveyed them from Sheikh Saad to Amarah, The 
whole journey sometimes took less than thirty-six hours. 

No pause took place in the offensive. General Marshall 
proceeded to extend his left, with a view to ultimately en- 
closing the Dalira Bend, and a fresh set of offensive opera- 
tions thus developed which led ultimately to the whole of the 
enemy’s forces within that segment of a circle being destroyed, 
or surrendering, or fleeing across the river. By the 18th the 
Turks had been definitely enclosed within the bend, and were 
fighting with their backs to the Tigris. Then on the 15th a 
general assault was delivered on the inner position which the 
enemy had gradually been forced back upon, and it became 
apparent during the course of the battle that the Ottoman 
power of resistance in this quarter was virtually broken. 

‘ To-day we have had a very heavy fight,’ Maude wrote on the 16 th. 

‘ We had pievioudy ringed in the Turks into tlie Dahva Bend on 
the right banlc of the Tigris, and this morning, after a heavy bom- 
bardment against their left centre, we attacked their right centre 
and immediately established ourselves in our objective, and con- 
solidated it, the whole assault being carried out under a heavy 
bombardment. Artillery work went on for some hours after this, 
and then we lamrcdbed a second attack against tlie enemy’s left 
centre, which was also completely successful. We of course have not 
got the details yet, for the fight is still progressing, and I do not 
wish to exaggerate ; but I think that I can safely say that we have 
f pTrfin a thousand prisoners; and General Marshall — ^who commands 
the 8rd Corps whidb has been engaged^ — assures me that it will 
be nearer two thousand. Still we shall see, and of course there 
will be many dead and wounded Turks as well, besides masses of 
and equipment, and possibly machine guns, etc. So this 
is a very heavy blow for them, coming as it does on the top of two 
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months ol continuous fighting with scarcely any success. I fancy 
too that the Turks are getting short of food and ammunition, whilst 
we have plenty of both, and that all helps to make people feel 
happy and confident. 

They are wonderful stickers, those Turks, and there are few 
troops that would fight like they do. I think that they arc bound 
to crack before long ; but till they do we shall keep hammering 
at them, and I have already planned some more operations to keep 
them on the move which we shall carry out with the least possible 
delay. 

The weather has been wonderfully mild lately and we have no 
complaints on that score ; but the rain is a nuisance, to-day it is 
raining heavily — the result of a thunderstorm. It does not matter 
to me personally as I have a little tent, but I am sorry for the 
troops, most of whom have to be out in the open ; besides, it com- 
plicates our movements. The Turks have cut the bund up-stream 
of Kut and have flooded the eoimtry westwards, so that it makes 
it difficult for us to operate. But I must not complain, for we have 
been extraordinarily lucky taking all into consideration. Things 
could not have gone better for us than they have done.’ 


The victory of the 3Sth proved to be as complete as General 
Marshall had promised the Araay Commander. By nightfall 
all resistance had ceased except along a short stretch close to 
the river bank at a point where the remnants of the Turks 
Were trjing to escape across the channel. This was to have 
be®n dealt with by a combined operation during the night, 
but two Ghurka companies forestalled the contemplated 
movement by delivering an assault on their own initiative, 
which was completely successful. The total number of 
prisoners taken on the 15t.h and leth in the Dahra Bend 
amounted to 2006 ; many rifles, five machine guns and great 
quantities of ammunition, hand-grenades and other war 
material, were also captured. In his despatch of the 10th of 
April Maude gave warm praise to the infantry and artillery 
for an operation ‘ brilliantly carried out,’ which had had the 
effect of driving the Turks finally from the right bank of the 
Tigris in the neighbourhood of Kut. 

The first three phases of the commander-in-chiefs plan of 
campaign, as explained in his own words in the passage qxioted 
on p, 264, had now been brought to a successful conclusion. 
Although the fighting had been very severe at times and al- 
though casualties had on some occasions been regrettably 
heavy, the Anglo-Indian forces, even if occasionally temper- 
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arily brought to a standstill, had invariably been completely 
victorious in the end, and Maude had good reason for feeling 
gratified at the fine spirit that had been displayed by the 
soldiers fighting under his orders. ‘ The troops are on the 
top of their toes now,’ he wrote, ‘ and one can hardly hold 
them in, they are so keen to get at the Turks.’ Moreover, 
everything had proceeded smoothly in rear of the fighting 
front as a result of the carefully thought out preparations 
in the elaboration of which he had borne so prominent 
a part. There had at no time been any anxiety on the score 
of supplies. The river transport was worldng admirably, and 
it was as a matter of fact also gaining valuable accessions of 
tonnage ; the railways were pulling their full weight ; and the 
animal transport, although at limes sorely hampered by the 
mud following the occasionally heavy rains, was performing 
what was required of it. The administrative personnel had 
worked wholeheartedly throughout, and its enthusiastic co- 
operation Avith the actual combatants had played, and was 
playing, a dominating part in breaking Ottoman fighting power 
in Mesopotamia. Even the fact of the enemy cutting the 
bunds some distance further up the Tigris than where the 
advanced portions of the Anglo-Indian army was awaiting the 
next move, in reality proved to be a blessing in disguise, seeing 
that it enabled the Cavalry Division to find water where there 
othenvise would have been none. Moreover, although the 
Osmanli troops in the Dahra Bend had undoubtedly been 
highly tried by artillery fire on the 15th and were battling 
imder perilous and discouraging conditions, their readiness to 
yield themselves up on that day suggested that the enemy’s 
morale was deteriorating. 

The further operations which Maude had in mind and to 
which he referred in his letter of the 15th, quoted above, 
consisted of an attack upon Saimaiyat by troops of the 1st 
Corps, and of the passage of the Tigris at a point above the 
Dahra Bend by a portion of General Marshall’s command. 
As will be seen from the .sketch map, there is a very well 
defined loop in the river’s course immediately above Dahra 
which came to be known as the Shumran Bend. The com- 
mander-in-chief’s design was to force a way across the river 
channel at about the southern end of this loop, and prepara- 
tions for embarking on this daring venture were set on foot 
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as soon as the Dahra Bend had been cleared of the enemy. 
In the meantime the Army Commander published the follow- 
ing Order of the Day, in recognition of what his army had 
already accomplished, and as an encouragement in view of 
what it was still to be called upon to perform ; 

After a period of severe and strenuous fighting, extending with 
only short pauses over a period of two months, I wish to express 
to the Navy, to Lieut. -Generals Marshall and Cobbe, to the 
divisional and brigade commanders, to the staffs, including my 
own, and to all ranks of the fighting troops, my wannest thanks 
for their splendid work, and my congratulations on tlieir brilliant 
successes. To the regimental officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men a special word is due for their matchless heroism and 
fighting spirit, and for their grit and determination so fully in 
accord with the best traditions of British and Indian regiments. 
Whilst regretting deeply the casualties necessarily incurred in the 
attainment of our object, the series of stinging blows dealt to the 
enemy, his severe losses which are out of all proportion to the size 
of his force, and his obviously falling spirits, afford ample proof 
to all ranlcs that their sacrifices have not been made in vain. 

My thanks too are due to Major-General MacMunn, to the 
directors and their assistants, and to all ranks of the Administrative 
Services and Departments, both in the field and on the lines of 
communication, who, in the face of unexampled difficulties, have 
by sterling work and energy risen superior to them and have 
regularly met the needs of the fighting troops with ample supplies, 
stores and munitions, without which the loss of life would have 
been considerably increased and success rendered impossible, and 
have been the means of providing every comfort attainable for 
the sick and wounded. 

To each and every member of the Navy and Army, and to those 
who though not belonging to either of the Services have helped to 
bring about the results adiieved, 1 tender my warmest tlianks for 
their whole-hearted and magnificent support. The end is not yet ; 
but with such absolute co-operation and vigour animating all, 
continuance of our success is assured. 

F. S. Mauode, Lieutenant-General, 
Commanding Indian Expeditionary Force * D.’ 

16th, February 1917. 

Geheral Cobbe had been keeping the enemy on the qui vive 
in the Sannaiyat lines while the Dahra Bend operations were 
in progress, helping to distract the attention of the Turks, 
and Maude now issued instructions that the formidable 
position on the left bank of the great river, which three times 
over had proved too strong to reduce in the previous April, 
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was to be assailed on the 17th. The attack proved a failure. 
Heavy rains on the previous day had converted the approaches 
into a quagmire, and although the two front series of entrench- 
ments were captured in gallant style, a determined counter- 
attack on the pai-t of the defenders led to the ground which 
had been so secured passing back into Ottoman hands again. 
The water-logged condition of the country and a sudden rise 
of the Tigris then put a period to further efforts for five days, 
although an almost incessant bombardment was kept up 
with the object of deceiving the enemy as to when a fresh 
attack might be expected. 


‘ On Sunday, the 18th, I did duty with the advanced section,’ 
writes the Rev. A. J arvis. ‘ Before returning to Sheikh Saad on the 
Monday the army commander told me that he particularly wanted 
a celebration on the Wednesday morning ; aU the preparations 
for the advance on Kut and Baghdad had been kept a profound 
secret. On the morning of the 21st, a cold, dark, glimmering dawn 
with a hoar frost on the ground, the guard tent was prepared and 
our simple altar erected, and there we gathered for the Holy Mys- 
teries. After the service he remained for a long time in silent 
prayer. There were perhaps a dozen of us present 5 some of the 
General Staff knew what the day meant for the campaign. 

After breakfast I saw him walking alone to a nullah overlooking 
Sannaiyat, and almost immediately afterwards the artillery opened 
an overwhelming fire. The advance to Baghdad had begun, and 
it never stopped until we were beyond the city. That historic 
event will always be associated in my mind with the solitary figure 
kneeling before the lighted altar in the presence of his God in the 
grey light of a winter mom, and I have often wondered how much 
those silent moments contributed to the great achievement with 
whic^ Maude’s name will ever be associated.’ 


The final pttack on Sannaiyat was delivered on the 22nd. 
The two front lines were not only captured on this day but 
were also effectively consolidated in preparation for a further 
bound forward towards Kut. Feints of crossing the Tigris 
near Megasis and at Kut from the right bank of the river were 
also carried out on this date, while the finishing touches 
were being quietly put to the paramount design — ^that of 
forcing a way across the great obstacle at the apex of the 
Shumran Bend. 

Winning a passage over the mighty stream when almost at 
its highest, in defiance of an enemy sustained by a formidable 
assemblage of guns, was a project recalling Wellington’s 
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forcing of the Douro and of the Bidassoa during the Penin- 
sular War. In his The Lmg Road to Baghdad, Mr. Candler, 
an eye-witness of this memorable operation of war, jjrovides 
us with a stirring description of the adventures met with by 
the ijarties wliich enjoyed precedence in the adventure. 
Maude makes clear in his despatch how great were the diffi- 
culties wliich had to be overcome, and he at the same time 
indicates how far-reaching was the success that attended the 
cftoi'ts of those who led the way- The scene opened just 
before dawn on the 23rd with the ferrying of detachments 
of infantry across the channel at three points, down-stream 
from the spot where the bridge was to be thrown. All three 
advanced parties made good a footing ; but owing to tlie very 
heavy fire brought by the Turks to bear upon the water, the two 
lower ferries were speedily abandoned and all the remaining 
troops were put across at the point highest up. Gradually 
the leaders pressed forward within the loop of the river, and the 
construction of the bridge was promptly taken in hand. 

At 4.30 p.M. tliis was completed, and reinforcements there- 
upon began to pour across. ‘ By nightfall,’ Maude wrote in 
his despatch, ‘ as a result of the day’s operations, our troops 
had by their unconquerable valour and determination forced 
a passage across a river in flood, 840 yards wide, in face of 
strong opposition, and had secured a position 2000 yards in 
depth covering the bridgehead, while ahead of tliis line our 
patrols were acting vigorously against the enemy’s advanced 
detachments, who had suffered heavy losses, including about 
700 prisoners talcen in all. The infantry of one division were 
across and another division was ready to follow.’ Nor were 
the triiunphs of that day of victory confined to the stirring 
events on the extreme left of the Anglo-Indian army, for 
General Cobbe’s troops followed up their success of the 22nd 
by securing possession of the third, fourth and fifth lines at 
Sannaiyat, so that by the evening they had placed themselves 
in a dominating position on the extreme right of Maude’s 
far-flung front. 

General Marshall’s forces were in considerable strength on 
the left bank of the Tigris by the morning of the 24th, and they 
continued their pressure on the enemy witliin and beyond the 
Shumran Bend the whole day long, gradually overcoming all 
resistance other than what was offered by a stalwart Turkish 
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rearguard, as the enemy retired in disorder up the river. 
1650 prisoners, 5 guns and 8 macliine gims were included in 
the day’s booty. General Cobbe simultaneously gained pos- 
session of the last line of trenches at Sannaiyat, whereupon 
his troops moved forward rapidly, almost unopposed, through 
the successive defensive systems which the enemy had con- 
structed between Sannaiyat and Kut, his advanced guard 
reaching the vicinity of the latter place before dark. The 
Turks, it may be remarked, had regarded Sannaiyat as impreg- 
nable, and, taking into consideration the comparatively weak 
support in respect to heavy artillery which the 1st Corps had 
at its disposal, it seems doubtful whether the position could 
have been captured, even in spite of the valour of the assailants, 
had it not been for the influence exerted upon the defenders 
of the lines by events in the Dahra Bend and at Shumran. 
Even so, the garrison of Sannaiyat had manifested a rare 
tenacity and fortitude, as was evidenced by the very heavy 
losses which they had endured. ‘ Many trenches were choked 
with corpses,’ Maude wrote, ‘ and the open ground where 
counter-attacks had taken place was strewn with them.’ 
When darkness closed in on the 24th, what was left of the 
Ottoman forces was in full flight from the scene of their 
triumphs of a few months before, and that night the British 
gunboats, pusliing up from Felahieh, moored off Kut. 

Maude was the very last man to rest on his laurels and to 
allow a discomfited antagonist breotlring space to recover from 
defeat. The events of the 22nd-24th of February may never- 
theless fairly be said to have placed the coping-stone on the 
series of offensive operations which had commenced a little 
more than two months before, when he of a sudden pushed 
forward his left and secured the passages over the Hai. The 
lines of entrenchments on which the Turks had expended 
inflnite labour on both sides of the Tigris, defences which 
converted the environs of Kut into one huge stronghold, were 
now all in the hands of his troops. The enemy, almost bereft 
of armament and war material, was in full retreat. The 
Tigris was open as a line of communications for supplies to 
be brought up abreast of the leading troops of the Anglo-Indian 
army, and armed river craft could now be depended upon to 
take a prominent part in such further offensive operations as 
Maude might contemplate, THxe disaster which had befallen 
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General Townshend’s force ten months before, and the suc- 
cession of reverses which the troops under Aylmer and Gor- 
ringe bad met with when engaged on an almost impossible 
task, wore amply avenged. Not often in tlic history of war 
has so dramatic a transformation been recorded in the rela- 
tive positions of opposing belligerents. 

It is difidcult to pick a hole either in the conception or in 
the execution of this two and a half months’ caitvpnign, which 
entirely revolutionised the military situation in Mesopotamia. 
If the plan was a bold one, it was also at the same time a 
reasonably safe one, and every fi-csh undertaking in connec- 
tion with its execution had been thought out in advance. 
It might be suggested that the attack delivered uponSannaiyat 
(wliich in the first instance was unsuccessful) was unnecessary, 
seeing that the enemy was bound to abandon that formidable 
position should the passage of the Tigris at Shumran prove 
successful. But that forcing of the river was in reality by for 
the most hazardous undertaldng of all the various enterprises 
comprised in the .scheme of operations as a whole, the realisa- 
tion of the plan in full hinged upon its success, and to facili- 
tate the crossing by every means that Maude had at his 
disposal was imperative. The attack on Sannaiyat on the l^th 
chained large Ottoman forces to the spot on that day as also 
on the following days — ^infantry and artillery — and it auto- 
matically diminished the resistance that was bound to be 
encountered at Shumran ; moreover the Turks as a matter of 
fact lost the more heavily of the two contending sides on that 
day, even if they repulsed General Cobbe’s troops. One of 
Maude’s outstanding merits as a commander in the field indeed 
was that, in spite of liis constant solicitude for the comfort and 
well-being of the troops serving under his orders, he never 
shrank from losing men when there was a definite strategical 
or tactical object to be gained by doing so. A success at 
Sannaiyat on the 17th would naturally have been preferable to 
a set-back ; but whether the result of the operations at that 
point was to be a success or to be a set-baek meant a matter 
of secondary consideration. The point of real importance was 
that the Turks should be kept fully occupied opposite Maude’s 
extreme right at the moment when he was striking the 
decisive blow with his extreme left. 

Messages of congratulation poured in upon the Army 
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Commander after the news of his triumphs became known; 
for the recovery of Kut, although the place was of no 
importance in itself, appealed warmly to the imagination 
of the people all over the Empire. Maude received cable- 
grams from the King, from the War OfiBce, from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, from Sir Douglas Haig, and from 
Sir A. Murray ; these were published, with his replies, in an 
Order of the Day for the information of his troops. But the 
completeness of his success was hardly Icnown even to 
himself until two or three days later. For even on the 26th, 
when General Marshall pressed on vigorously after the re- 
treating enemy on the left bank of the Tigris, with cavalry 
pushing forward on his right and the gunboats steaming up- 
stream on his left, he was met with some stubborn opposition 
after advancing some eight miles ; and he had to deploy his 
guns and infantry and to deliver an attack before the Turks 
gave way. During that night however the Ottoman forces 
became utterly demoralised in the course of a hurried retreat, 
and this retreat developed into a veritable rout on the follow- 
ing day, as a result of daring action on the part of the Royal 
Navy and of relentless pressure by the mounted troops. 

For the three gunboats, relieved to some extent of fear of 
heavy artillery fire from guns concealed in pits, pushed boldly 
ahead of the army, and they became completely separated 
from it for a time owing to the sinuosities of the ri v^er channel. 
Although strongly opposed at one point by rifle and gun fire 
from the banks, the little fleet steamed hard against the 
current, and in the afternoon came up with the heterogeneous 
Turkish flotilla of fighting craft, transports and bai'ges. This 
armament was attacked at once. The hostile crews fought 
their vessels gallantly enough; but the British gunboats 
proved very much more than a match for the enemy armada 
and gained a complete victory, capturing or destroying the 
entire flotilla but for a couple of patrol boats which managed 
to escape up-stream. The flying Ottoman army had in the 
meantime entirely outstripped Marshall’s infantry ; but the 
British and Indian cavalry kept well up with the fugitives, 
accelerating their movements, maldng imposing capttire.s, 
and pressing so close on the heels of the fugitive foe that on the 
evening of the 27th the foremost echelons of the mounted 
troops reached Azizieh, half-way from Kut to Baghdad. 
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‘At the commenccmetit of operations,’ writes Sir A. Cobbe, * the 
Aimy Commander was hampered by the necessity of avoiding 
losses — a policy which so often defeats its own ends and leads to 
cxbravagance in this direction owing to effecting notliing. When 
given a freer hand he framed his plans with the intention of defeat- 
ing the enemy’s forces before they could be reinforced, and of 
inflicting such blows on the Turks tliah their morale would be 
lowered for the future. This could only be attained by hard 



fighting, seeing that his opponents were flushed with their successes 
at Kut, and were confident that their own fighting powers far sur- 
passed ours. Having made his plans, Maude carried them through 
without a falter, unaffected by temporary set-backs, _ always 
eager for action, chafing at inaction though suffering it when 
necessary (such as during the halt in pursuit to Baghdad in 
order to let rations come forward and keep pace with his rapid 
advance), he inspired those under him with the same spirit. He 
filled them witih confidence that they would be backed up in wlmt 
they undertook and that the services behind them would not fail,’ 
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‘ I fancy that in my last letter I told you all about the crossing 
of the Tigris, and the magnificent way in which the troops accom- 
plished it,’ Maude wrote home on the 28th. ‘ Nothing could have 
been finer, and, as Sir Charles Monro said in his telegram to me, it 
will take a very high place in the records of the British Army. 

Since then we have been pushing on merrily. First the whole 
army was in pursuit, and then, as the infantry became less and less 
able to keep up with the fiying enemy, the gunboats and Cavalry 
Division took it up, and they are still at it now. The enemy is 
absolutely demoraJised and streaming away towards Baghdad in 
confusion, leaving guns, trench mortars, machine guns, rifles, 
ammunition, equipment, tents and stores of all kin^ scattered 
along the road, whilst they have burnt and buried a certain amount. 
Then, on the river, the gunboats have captured quite a lot of 
shipping — four ships (including one of our gunboats which we lost 
in the retirement from Ctesiphon), launches, barges, mahalas, 
pontoons and a considerable amount of bridging material. The 
Turks have thrown some guns into the river, and altogether it 
is a complete rout. Since we started operations in December we 
have taken something like 7500 prisoners, induding over 2500 
yesterday, and this, added to the dead whom we have actually 
counted and buried, and allowing for a reasonable proportion of 
wounded, means — placing it at a low figure — that we have accounted 
for over three-quarters of the Turkish army which was opposed to 
us. Naturally the troops are delighted at Ihcir excellent per- 
formance, as they may well be. 

I have called a halt temporarily just to pull things together and 
to reorganise our communications, wliich have unavoidably become 
somewhat dislocated by the transfer from our former system back 
to the river line only. It is a great thing to have got control of the 
Tigris once more, and it will help us enormously in our future 
operations whidi I trust that the Government will allow me to 
undertake. We have again had some more rain, but luckily only 
for a short time, and the strong north wind which came soon dried 
up things generally. 

As soon wc got the navigation of the river again 1 came right 
forward, and it is interesting to see closely much of the ground 
over which the fighting had been near the river, such as the Khaidiri 
Fort Bend, the Dahra Bend, and the actual place where the passage 
was forced. Looking at the ground, it scarcely seems feasible 
that a force should have crossed as we did, first in loose pontoons 
and then by a bridge, in face of an enemy entrendied and holding 
the far banJk with infantry, machine guns, and artillery. But we 
managed to help matters by having a semi-drde of artillery and 
ma<Siine guns right round the bend on the day in question, and their 
fire simply smothered the Turks. Still, even with that, it was a 
great performance and one that those who took part in it ought to 
remember for the rest of their lives. 

I did not think much of Kut as we passed it, and did not stop 
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to go into it. It has been badly shelled and the minaret had been 
knocked over by our artillery, and it really possesses no interest 
except from the sentimental point of view. I am now living once 
more on a river steamer, and shall probably do so for the present, 
as one has to be constancy on the move and it is the easiest method 
of getting over the ground ; but as soon as we can get more or less 
settled down I shall get ashore again.* 

The Array Commander was intent upon giving the enemy 
no rest, but, as mentioned in the letter quoted above, he 
had been compelled to stay the forward movement for fear 
of entirely outrunning his supplies. The staff had found 
some difficulty in persuading him of the need for this pause ; 
but the arriv^ of General MacMunn with a flotilla of vessels 
crammed with food and stores as soon as navigation was 
safe, and his representations as to the imperative need of 
getting these forward before a fresh rush to the front was 
undertaken, decided the matter. The Inspector-General of 
Communications went aboard the steamer on which Maude 
with Army Headquarters was on the point of moving up- 
stream. The staff feared that further advance was for the 
moment premature, and they urged General MacMimn to 
moke representations. 

‘ I was literally pushed into his curtained-off space,’ is General 
MacMunii’s account of wliat followed. ‘ He said, “ How are 
supplies ? ” I said, “ Coming on well, but it is two inilcs of river 
for every one mile by land, and I can’t feed you and supply 
ammunition if you move another yard yet.” He looked at me 
quizzically and asked, “ When may they start ? ” So I said, 
” Not before the fith,” when all he remarked was “ Right.” By 
that time we had the show in hand. You see, I had received no 
warning of his proposed push for Baghdad.’ 

From the 28th of February to the 4th of March the move- 
ments of combatant units consisted in the main of a general 
closing up towards the front at Azizieh, where the mounted 
troops had come to a standstill, having outrun their supplies. 
The 1st Corps was pressing up in rear of the 8rd Corps, and 
a satisfactory concentration of force was effected witlun the 
week in anticipation of a fresh advance. Very heavy ad- 
ministrative work had to be got through during those few days, 
ending in a triumph of organisation; for when the pause 
came to an end everything was ready for a final move pn 
Bagdad. Amongst other things it had suddenly become 
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necessary to transfer some of the great accumulations of 
goods assembled at the terminus of the light railway between 
Sheikh Saad and the Hai, from that locality to the river, 
partly by employing motor and animal transport across the 
space between the terminus and the Tigris by Kut, and 
partly by evacuating the stores back by rail to Sheikh Saad. 

‘ Sinn railway station,’ as Mr. Candler puts it in his compelling 
picture of how the communications of the army were transformed, 
‘ which had seemed the centre of our universe, was left out of the 
scheme of things. The S. and T. staff who were needed for the 
advance were locked up in the depots as caretakers, or to evacuate 
supplies down, not up the line. Three or four thousand tons of 
arandunition and R.E. stores had to be cleared, and local transport 
was necessary to collect it and get it away. Thirty train-loads of 
empty shell cases and empty boxes alone were removed, and the 
Arabs were kept off while the gleaning was going on. 

But the abandonment of the main artery at Sinn was merely a 
temporary dislocation ; the river, was the permanent and com- 
pensating gain. Not that it was all plain sailing. Every division 
had so many ships allotted to it. But some were slower than 
others ; some ran against mudbanks ; the channel had changed 
its course many times since Ctesiphon, and the pilots did not know 
the way ; in some cases coal gave out, and there were knavish 
units on the banks commandeering other people’s food. Often at 
first we looked anxiously for the smoke of toe supply steamers. 
Once or twice emergency rations were consumed. But soon 
anxiety was forgotten. “Q” never failed us. When a day’s 
rations went wrong, a camel convoy would emerge out of the blue, 
or a leisurely cortege of Ford’s vans would traverse the Biblical 
plain. During the whole pursuit only one division was on half 
rations, and toat only for one day. How it was done Providence 
alone toows, and Providence was " Q.” ’ 

The reference to the Arabs above suggests mention of their, 
operations directed against the fugitive Osmanhs during their 
hurried retirement from Kut to beyond Asdzieh. The beaten 
army had not been harried during its retreat by the speedy gun- 
boats and the eager horse alone. They had also experienced 
extremely rough treatment at the hands of the Arabs, who, as 
is not unusual in the case of warriors of that predatory char- 
acter, swarmed on the flanks and the rear of the beaten side, 
cutting off and murdering stragglers, increasing the panic and 
the rout, and appropriating any booty that was sufficiently 
light to be carried off. It may moreover be mentioned here 
that the continuous victories of Maude’s forces had latterly 
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been exercising a most pacifying influence over the nomads 
and villagers dwelling in the area of Mesopotamia lying below 
Kut. Tliis gratifying state of things held good both along 
the line of the Tigris and also in the region to the south along 
the Hai and the lower Euphrates, where General Brooking 
and the 15th Division were with some impatience awaiting 
orders to pxish forward. 

By the 4th of March the administrative situation was 
completely restored, and Maude had received a guarded ap- 
proval from home for his continuing the advance on Baghdad. 
It is in this connection a matter of regret that the conimander- 
in-chief’s diaries during the last eighteen months of his life 
had to be destroyed afterwards; because in his numerous 
letters to his family and to many soldier friends during the 
long period of preparations that led up to his starting his 
offensive in December 1916, as also during the succession of 
combats around Kut, he would never appear to have mentioned 
any intention of pressing on to the City of the Caliphs. He 
does in his letter of the 28th, which has been quoted on p. 267, 
it is true, speak of further operations for which he hoped to 
get Government consent ; but even at that late date, and after 
so much of the programme had been carried out, he does not 
name Baghdad. Still, Mr. Candler is probably right when, 
in a fine appreciation of the army commander after his death, 
he puts it thus ; ‘ And yet, 1 believe. General Maude saw 
Baghdad in his grasp all the while, his own personal objective, 
for he had no orders from home in which the city was.wj'itten 
large as a definite goal.’ The truth indeed is that, had Maude, 
before he commenced his offensive campaign in the Kut 
region, suggested to the War Council that he proposed — or 
even that he merely hoped — ^to gain possession of the capital 
of Mesopotamia, that body would, after their untoward ex- 
periences at the Dardanelles and in connection with General 
Townshend’s force, have had some justification for placing 
a curb on the activities of so enterprising a commander and 
for tying him down very tightly to the achievement of some 
strictly limited object. 

His theory and practice of maldng war was to bide Ms 
time until aU was properly in train for an effort, and then to 
move rapidly and to strike hard. All being ready at nightfall 
on the 4th of March, the mounted troops, with General Mar- 
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shall folio-wing and the 1st Corps bringing up the rear, surged 
forward on the left bank of the Tigris on the morning of the 
5th, and during that afternoon the cavalry came upon the 
enemy in position at a place called Lajj, some twenty-five 
miles from Azizieh.^ At the expense of somewhat heavy 
losses to themselves, the 18th Hussars by their intrepid action 
here helped very materially to dislodge the Turks, and to 
constrain them, in face of the arrival of further troops from 
the south, to effect a precipitate retreat during the night. 
Next day the mounted troops, still pushing aliead at speed, 
found a carefully prepared position near the famous arch of 
Ctesiphon evacuated by the Turks, and that night the horse- 
men were close to the Diala River, the channel of which 
created a very formidable obstacle barring the road which led 
along that bank of the Tigris to Baghdad. In a letter home, 
written on the 8th, Maude gives a concise and graphic de- 
scription of the course of events on the first four days of the 
advance from Azizieh ; 

We were oft on the morning of the 6th towards Baghdad. We 
did twenty miles on that day to Zeur, and the cavalry got a bit 
beyond that and had a stiflBsh fight with the 61st Division, which 
was the only one remaining intact, in the, neighbourhood of Lajj. 
However during the night the Turks withdrew, and pretty fast at 
that for we found it difficult to catch them next day, although 
we got a number of prisoners who were straggling. Next day we 
pursued our course to Bustan, and on the 7th we got to the line 
of the Diala, where the enemy — ^though not in strength — ^managed 
to hold us up on the river, mainly by a few gims and a number of 
machine guns. During the night we tried to force a passage at one 
or two places, but the machine guns in the moonhght were too 
much for us without incurring heavy casualties, which hardly 
seemed justified. 

Meantime the 1st Corps was coming up steadily behind the 8rd 
Corps. I had taken the precaution of ordering a bridging train 
and a half forward in case of need, and so it seemed to me that the 
best way would be to turn the line of the Diala by moving up the 
right bank of the Tigris. I therefore ordered a bridge to be thrown 
at Bawi. This was completed in four hours this morning (8th), 
and the Cavalry Di-vision are now across, and the 1st Corps leading 
division are following them. Their instructions are to press on 
to Baghdad, which is twenty-one miles from where they are at 
present, whilst I have given full instructions to the 8rd Corps 
which I trust will ensure the passage of the Diala being forced 
during the night. 

^ The operations in Mesopotamia subsequent to the advance from Azizieh 
are illustrated by the map ' Environs of Bap-hdad ' on p. 266 . 
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Yesterday we passed Ctesiphon, and though the Turks had 
prepared a very strong position — almost a fortress — they went 
straight tlirough it, and I think that the rapidity of our advance 
had something to do with their not stopping. All the work there 
was new and very well designed and strong. Yesterday afternoon 
there was a series of explosions in Baghdad, and to-day fires are 
burning fiercely in many directions. Wc hear stories of rcinforee- 
ments coming from various directions, but I fancy that the Turlts 
will clear if we can only press them suflieicntly strongly. 

Our great difiiculty now will be the floods, which will be a serious 
problem to tackle ; but if we can get into Baghdad wil^in the next 
few days we shall get to work determinedly to eombat this disability, 
and no doubt we shall find a way out of it. I have been busy 
drafting proclamations, orders, etc., to come into effect when we 
get to Baghdad ; but I think that we have broken the back of it 
now. Supplies are coming up well, and it is quite an imposing 
fleet to see on the river. It is a tenibly long line of communica- 
tions, and so I hope when we get into Baghdad we may be able to 
organise a good supply system tihere locally. The country seems 
very fruitful up here — ^large vegetable gardens and any amount 
of live stodc — so i t all looks promising. All is quiet on other fronts. 

The troops throughout have done magnificently, and the number 
of regiments which have specially distinguished themselves is very 
large, both British and Indian. The men are at the top of their 
form, and although tired after their recent marcheg, owing to the 
fact that they have done so much trench life and because of the 
gale of wind and dust that we have had, they are most cheery. 

The actual occupation of the capital of Mesopotamia was 
not to be effected without some severe fighting, in which the 
enemy was greatly aided by the topographical difficulties 
which the lie and the nature of the country placed in the way 
of Maude’s forces, and in which the enemy was in particular 
aided by the existence of the Diala, a river 120 yards wide, 
with houses and walled gardens on both sides of the channel 
favouring defence while opposing obstacles to the bringing 
up of pontoons. There could be no question of surprise here 
as there had been at Shrimran. The bold attempt of portions 
of the 18th Division to force a crossing on the night of the 
7th-8th had failed completely and with loss. A fresh effort, 
made the following night and preceded by a bombardment, 
only succeeded in very limited degree and almost by a miracle, 
in spite of devoted gallantry on the part of the troops con- 
cerned. Some of the Loyal North Lancashire did manage 
to gain a footing on the further bank, and they not only 
gained a footing but they maintained their grip upon a small 
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loop in the river embankment, unsupported except by fire 
from the other side, for nearly twenty-four hours in spite of 
every effort of the enemy to dislodge them. Early on the 
morning of the 10th the passage was really effectively forced ; 
other troops of the 13th Division were ferried over at two 
points and they joined hands with the Loyal North Lanca- 
shire men. More infantry followed, a bridge was thrown and 
completed by noon, and then General Marshall pressed for- 
ward in the afternoon up to near a position which the enemy 
had taken up barring the way to Baghdad. ‘ The passage of 
the Tigris and the Diala in face of an enemy in position,’ 
Maude wrote to Lord Dtmdonald a few days later, ‘ stand out 
as episodes which will take some beating.’ 

Sir Arthur Lawley, who was superintending the working of the 
Red Cross, had been invited by the Army Commander to come up 
the river in view of the expected taking of Baghdad. ‘ Yesterday 
morning at breakfast-time we passed dose to the great Ctesiphon 
Arch, and an hour later we anchored just south of the bridge of 
boats which carried over the Tigris all the troops operating south- 
west and west of Baghdad, to the right bank of the river,’ he wrote 
home on the 10th. ‘ There was a ceaseless flow of traffic until about 
8 o’dock, when they opened the bridge to let through our ship and 
a good many others that were eager to get forward. The next 
bend of the river brought us within sight of H.P. 68, which is the 
boat in which General Maude and all his headquarters staff are 
established. We anchored just astern of them and then pitched 
our tents on the bank just opposite H.P. 53. 

We found Joe Maude in great spirits and full of confidence, as 
indeed he well may be, in spite of a temporary check at the Diala 
Kver — very strong position occupied by the Turks. The night 
before last about 100 men of lire East Lancashires (?) got over 
the river and hung on aU day under cover of our guns, and a bad 
time they must have had ; but they stuck it out, and last night a 
lot more of our men got over. ... 

I hear that there were about 600 wounded in this force yesterday 
on the right bank, so thei’e must have been some sharp fighting. 
The cava&y are there, and they have had a great time since the 
operations in December began ; since the Sannaiyat and Shuraran 
actions they have had an opportunity which has not been given 
to a British Cavalry Division for the last hundred years. The move 
has been amazingly rapid, which shows how admirably thought 
out and laid down were the preliminary preparations. 

The strain on every department has been tremendous ; but each 
one has stood the strain, and when you realise that Joe Maude 
has gone into every detail of every department himself, and is 
personally responsible for the setting up and working of the whole 

s 
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machine, you will sec that he has proved himself a great adminis- 
trator as well as a great soldier.’ 

While the operations for the forcing of the Diala were in 
progress, the cavalry and the 1st Corps on the right bank of 
the Tigris had been much impeded by dry watercourses, and 
there was moreover a complete lack of water away from the 
river bank. They were however within about seven miles of 
the city by the evening of the 9th, and their advance was 
continued on the morrow in spite of a blinding dust-storm, 
meeting with opposition sometimes fitful and sometimes 
determined, and delayed almost as mueh by physical diffi- 
culties as by the efforts of the Turks ; but at nightfall the 
advanced troops were very neai* to Baghdad. That night 
the Turks gave up the idea of trying to stay the advance of 
the conquering army, and drew off to the north, so that the 
city was occupied by troops especially detailed for the purpose 
early on the 11th, the Black Watch, on the right bank, having 
the honour of being first in the place and of seizing the rail- 
way terminus of the line leading to Samarra, a section of the 
contemplated German Baghdad Railway. 

‘ Wo were now within close range of the city,’ Maude wrote home 
of the night of the lOth-llth, ‘ and I think the Turks saw the game 
was up ; for during the night they fell back all along the line and 
made off as fast as they could along both banks of the Tigris, the 
remnants of the 4tli, dlst and S2ad Divisions by the right bank, 
and the remnants of the 14th and 46th Divisions by the left bank. 
Our patrols were in close touch witli them all night, and as soon 
as we found that there was movement going on wc followed up, 
though the difficulty of moving as fast as they did with our imper- 
fect knowledge of the ground was almost insuperable. However 
by daybreak the Black Watch had occupied the railway station, 
and Baghdad fell into our hands shortly after that. The cavalry 
followed in pursuit ; but the exhaustion of the troops after their 
severe fightang and unavoidable shortage of water lessened tlie 
vigour of the pursuit. The cavalry however occupied Khadimain 
and got over 100 prisoners and four aeroplanes. The gunboats 
joined in tlie chase as soon ns possible, and at dusk the enemy were 
reported to be entrenching in a new position fifteen miles north 
of Baghdad, covering the entroiTiment of their troops. More 
prisoners were captured by tire 8rd Corps, and they also got large 
quantities of arms, ammunition, and equipment.’ 

Ab for the Army Commander himself, his steamer proceeded 
up the river comparatively early in the morning and, it being, 
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knoTm that the troops which had been told off to enter the 
city and to keep order had taken up their stations, the vessel 
quietly brought up alongside the building which had been the 
British Residency in peace day«, and which the Turks had 
been using as a hospital, at 8.80 p.m, Maude stepped ashore 
accompanied by liis personal staff. It was somewhat char- 
acteristic of the conqueror of Baghdad that he should have 
made his entry into the ancient seat of the Caliphs in this 
undemonstrative fashion; and some even think it was a 
mistake. The Oriental believes in display. Impressed by 
pomp and circumstance in placid times of peace, the spectacle 
of a victorious commander entering a captured city almost 
like an ordinary traveller arriving to make a stay, amounts 
in his eyes to something like an anachronism. But the 
citizens of Baghdad had here to do with a conqueror who 
would never take credit to himself for what he had accom- 
plished, but who always gave the credit to those under 
him who had co-operated in the achievement. What 
Maude no doubt above all things wished to avoid was to 
convey the impression, by making a formal entry intoVthe 
city at the head of his troops, that this climax to a campaign, 
as well as the signal successes which had preceded it, were — 
as they undoubtedly were — ^primarily his own handiwork. 
It is interesting to contrast the details of his entry into Bagh- 
dad with those of his entry into another capital, Pretoria, 
sixteen years before, 

* As we steamed up into the mty with the gunboats escorting us 
on the IXth, the day we got the town,’ he wrote home a few days 
later, * the banks were lined on both sides by crowds of inhabitante, 
who applauded vociferously at intervals, and altogether ninety 
per cent, of tlie population seemed delighted that we had arrived. 
The city was in rather a turmoil, for directly the' Turks went out 
at 2 o’clock in the morning, Kurds and Arabs began looting 
everywhere, and although we got into the city by about 6 a,m. 
there was time for them to do a considerable amount of damage. 
Still we soon reduced them to order.’ 

The actual occupation of Baghdad by no means connoted , 
an immediate cessation of active operations. Maude was much 
too far-seeing and resolute a soldier to check the advance of 
his troops for one moment, so long as the enemy displayed the 
slightest symptoms of recovering from the shocks sustained, 
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or while any strategical points of importance situated within 
the immediate zone of campaigning remained in hostile hands. 
Already on the 12th, portions of the 3rd Corps were on the 
move, pressing forward on the left bank of the Tigris to secure 
possession of certain important embankments up-stream 
which, were they to be cut by the Turks, would cause disas- 
trous Hoods lower down. By the I4th, the troops had fixed 
their grip upon these bunds nearly tWrty miles above the 
city, after encountering but feeble opposition on the way. 

But the enemy at first displayed a much more unyielding 
disposition on the opposite side of the river. In that direc- 
tion the Turks were moreover in more formidable force. A 
considerable body of Ottoman troops of all arms were found 
to have taken up a strong position near Mushaidieh on that 
bank of the Tigiis, some twenty miles or so north of Baghdad. 
There General Cobbe attacked them on the 14th. After a 
prolonged nud at times well-contested engagement, in wliich 
all arms of the Anglo-Indian forces co-operated to admiration 
and the gunboats on the river played an effective part, the 
Turks were completely rolled up. They were kept on the move 
all night by Cobbe’s eager infantry and dispersed so rapidly 
towards morning that all touch with them was practically 
lost next day. Then the town of Bakuba, which is situated 
in a productive district on the left banlc of the Diala, was tolcen 
on the morning of the 18th, after a surprise crossing of the 
stream during the night ; and the very next day Feluja on the 
Euphrates, on the opposite fiank of the arena of operations 
to Bakuba, was occupied with little difiiculty. Reports to 
the effect that the Turks had started breaching the bunds of 
the great western waterway and were Hooding the country 
had caused Maude anxiety ; but the stories proved to be 
exaggerated, and the prompt action talcen prevented much 
harm being done. Thus, by following up his victories below 
Baghdad immediately and relentlessly, the Army Commander 
had, within ten days of his securing possession of the city, 
virtually occupied all the surrounding cotmtry, had got the 
river embankments absolutely under his control, and had 
secured for the use of his army the abounding produce of a 
considerable tract of fertile and thickly populated country. 

The second phase of the campaign for the conquest of 
Baghdad hardly calls for lengthy comment. It nevertheless 
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illustrates Maude’s methods of making war to the full as effec- 
tively as do his victorious operations around Kut. Prepara- 
tions for an active campaign had been so complete beforehand, 
that elaborate additional administrative processes were not 
necessary to enable him to make a fresh rapid advance from 
Azigi ieh. But he took care not to move forward from that 
half-way house between Kut and the Mesopotamian capital 
until all was absolutely ready for the delivery of a decisive 
stroke, and, in spite of the temptation to push on the leading 
portions of his army in hot pursuit of the retreating enemy, 
he paused for a week to ensure his supply system and to enable 
the whole of Ms troops to take part in the final move. The 
consequence was that, within a fortnight of Ms pusMng for- 
ward fr om the progi’amme was complete and the 

Tm’ks were scattered. Most commanders would probably 
have done as he did in respect to throwing a bridge across the 
Tigris below the junction of the Diala with the main river. 
But not all commanders, having done so, would have kept 
practically half their force on the left bank of the Tigris and 
have accepted the risks involved in forcing a passage across the 
tributary stream, when the enemy’s front along it would 
virtually be turned by the troops who were advancing up the 
right bank of the main river. Maude however meant to inflict 
an absolutely crushing defeat upon Ms antagonists. It was 
no part of his theory of operations that the enemy should be 
manoeuvred out of a position and be allowed time to withdraw 
northwards at leisure. By attacking the Diala line, while at 
the same time moving up the . further bank of the Tigris, he 
piimed down the Turks who were on the one bank, wMle part 
of Ms army was pressing forward to attack those who were on 
the other bank, and in consequence he signally defeated both 
hostile forces in actual encounter. By the procedure adopted 
he won a total victory instead of only a partial one,^ 

Nor would Ms victory have been so complete as it was, but 
for the decision and mthlessness with wMch the enemy was 
followed up immediately after the occupation of Baghdad. 
The of the place was in itself such a triumph, and the 

moral effect of its fall was bdtmd to be so great that, seeing 
what a strain had already been put upon the successful troops, 
a good excuse undoubtedly existed for sanctioning a temper^ 
relaxation of effort, But that was not Maude’s way. Dike, 
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Nelson, he would not be satisfied with any but the utmost 
results. ‘ Had ten ships been taken and the eleventh escaped, 
we being able to get at her, I should never consider it well 
done,’ was the great admiral’s doctrine, and Maude conducted 
operations on land in that same spirit. 

Tidings of the capture of Baghdad aroused enthusiasm, not 
only throughout the confines of the British Em])ire, but also 
in all the Allied countries. It was the first conspicuous and 
dramatic triumph that had been achieved by Entente forces 
on land since the Battle of the Marne, and the likelihood of 
its exercising a fai’-rcaehing effect over the whole course of the 
war in Eastern regions was manifest. A message of hearty 
congratulation was received from the King, and telegrams 
also came to hand, amongst other’s, from the Viceroy of India, 
from the Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia, from the Secretary 
of State for War, from the Commander-in-Chief in India, from 
Admiral Sir David Beatty on behalf of himself and the Grand 
Fleet, from the commanders of the British armies in all the 
other theatres of war, and from the Lord Mayor of London. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, the Naval Conuuander-in- 
Chief in the East Inches, expressed particular gratification 
that the Royal Navy had been able to co-opcrate with the 
troops in their triumph. Nor did the Home Government fail 
to give their recognition of what the Army Commander in 
Mesopotamia had accomplished in practical form, for Maude 
was definitely promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general. 



CHAPTER XIV 

CONSOLIDATING THE CONQUEST 

If the capture of Baghdad and the subjection of the im- 
mediately surrounding district in some respects changed the 
character of Maude’s preoccupations, these higlily important 
events rather increased his laboms and responsibilities than 
diminished them. In the first place, the great Oriental city 
itself required to be organised, although this work was rendered 
the easier by the fact that the inhabitants in general were 
delighted to be relieved of the presence of the Turk. Mar- 
auders and similar evil-disposed persons had to be laid by the 
heels. A military administration had to be set up, and correct 
relations had to be established with such remnants of the 
former civil power as it seemed desirable to retain. The 
question of sanitation in particular was promptly and ener- 
getically grappled with. Then again, communications had 
to be improved, and the matter of throwing bridges had 
straightway to be taken in hand ; a boat bridge over the 
Tigris had already been completed by the 17th of March. A 
house-to-house search for arms was instituted, and this proved 
liighly productive even if the weapons secured were of a varied 
character. Hospitals were fitted up in suitable buildings, 
and even at this early date aixangements for the comfort and 
the housing of the troops during the coming summer were 
already being devised. 

Then there was also the question of developing and maldng 
full use of the produce of the fertile tracts around Baghdad, 
so as to relieve some of the strain on the very long line of 
communications which reached back to the Shatt-el-Arab. 
Maude was well aware that this region contained considerable 
resources of grain, of fodder, of meat, and of fruits and vege- 
tables, as also of fuel (a commodity of great importance to 
the army owing to the extent to which the river transport 
depended on its supply), and he was determined to get value 
put of what could be made available, He had therefore 
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arranged to have a Local Produce Controller on his staff, and 
tins official, Colonel E. Dickson, lost no time in setting to work 
on duties which were to prove of great assistance to the main- 
tenance of the army and to the prosecution of its subsequent 
operations in the field. The Army Commander was much 
impressed with what he noted as regards the fertility of the 
country during his first few days near and in Baghdad, and in 
his letters home he made comparisons between the agricul- 
tural wealth of the region where the bulk of his troops now 
found themselves, and the arid tracts where they had under- 
gone such extremes of fortune during the preceding fifteen 
months. 

It should also be mentioned that the moral effect which the 
triumphant advance of the Anglo-Indian forces from Es Sinn 
to the City of the Calijihs was exerting all over Lower Meso- 
potamia had become distinct and pronounced. This relieved 
Maude of a certain amount of anxiety concerning his rear. 
Arab sheikhs kept coming in to pay their respects at local 
posts all along the line. The tribesmen were displaying less and 
loss bent for turbulence. Even marauding was on the decline. 
Certain exiguous Turkish detachments which had been dis- 
posed in posts along the lower Euphrates had withdrawn up 
that river as the invaders from the sea swept forward up the 
Tigris, and, gathering as one body at Fcluja, they had mpre- 
sented the garrison of that place which was so summarily 
ejected on the 19th of March. The situation on the Karun 
and between Kurna and Kut was quite satisfactory, and at 
Nasirich much had been done by energetic measures of ad- 
ministration to develop and to settle the surrounding region. 

All the time that Maude hod been busy elaborating his 
plans for a fai’-rcaching offensive campaign, wliich was to make 
him virtually master of all Lower Mesopotamia and its capital, 
and had been carrying them out, the question of Russian 
co-operation from the side of Persia had been a subject of 
inter-communication between London and Petrograd. It had 
indeed been at one time hoped that the Anglo-Indian army 
would receive very, substantial assistance from this quarter, 
even before it had penetrated beyond Kut, The Tsar’s forces 
were in occupation of all northern Persia, with bodies of 
advanced troops pushed forward generally to about Kerman- 
shah, and it had boeh fairly obvious that any progress on their 
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part directed in a westerly or south-westerly direction must 
aubomatically threaten the communications wibh Mosul and 
Aleppo of such Turks as happened to be operating in regions 
to the south-east of Baghdad. Strategically spealdng, the 
situation had in fact appeared to be full of promising possi- 
bilities. But the Russian forces available for action were not 
laage, they were opposed by the Turkish 18th Corps, they 
were hampered by having to rely upon lengthy and indifferent 
communications with their o-\vn home territory, and they were 
not, as a matter of fact, handled with any remarkable enter- 
prise during the early stages of Maude’s offensive campaign — 
at the time, that is to say, when they appeared to be offered 
somewhat tempting opportunities for delivering .nn effective 
stroke. Now, however, that Baghdad was in his hands and 
that news from Persia pointed to the Ottoman ISth Corps 
being in full retreat from the region about Khouildn, oast 
of the ujrper Diala River, the Army Commander was 2 )articu- 
larly anxious to ari'angc for effective conjunct operations 
between portions of his own forces and sucli trooijs as the 
Russians might be able to push forward from the direction of 
Keimonshah. He was anxious to iircvont the junction of 
the enemy 18th Corps (14ith and 4i6th Divisions), which had 
retired northwards from Bakuba after that place had been 
occupied, with the enemy 18th Corps (4th, 51st and 52nd 
Divisions) paii; of wliich had crossed the Tigris from tlie right 
to the left bank, and to complete the overthrow of the latter. 
There appeoi’ed to be a good prospect of dealing the Turks a 
heavy blow if the Russians would press forward strenuously. 
So Maude obtained leave from London to make all arrange- 
ments direct with General Baratoff, who was in command of 
the Russian forces. 

Information as to the actual position of affairs os between the 
Russians and the Turkish 18th Corps was however somewhat 
defective. The Ottoman force was entitled to more respect 
than was believed to be the case, and General Baratoff’s troops 
were advancing under considerable difficulties and without 
any compelling impulse. Maude constituted a ‘Khanikin 
Column ’ under charge of General Keary, which pressed north 
from Balcuba on the 20th of March; but it foimd itself 
strongly opposed by the 18th Corps in hilly ground on 
the 28rd, and a' vigorous attaek was delivered that proved 
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unsuccessful. This enabled the 13 th Turkish Corps to cross 
the Diala about Kizil Robat and to get touch with the 18th 
Corps, so that Maude had to push forward additional troops 
to help the ‘ Khanikin Column.’ Several encounters took place 
during the closing days of the month, in which the enemy 
suffered heavily. But the Russians failed to come up, no 
decisive success was achieved by the Anglo-Indian forces, 
and the results of the operations were indeed less far-reach- 
ing than had appeared probable when the scheme was being 
drawn xip. 

It was not till the 2nd of April that direct touch was at last 
gained between the British and Russimr patrols about Kizil 
Robat. By that time the strategical advantages of the 
situation had disappeared, for the Turks had succeeded in 
withdrawing more or less intact to the general line of the 
Shatt-el-Adhaim. It moreover had become apparent that 
the Russian forces were in no condition for prosecuting arr 
active campaign, tmd that they could therefore hardly be 
relied upon to afford any mally effective aid, although arrange- 
ments had been made to afford them substantial assistance 
in respect to supplies and transport. 

• We have been busy again out here,’ Maude wnite home on the 
81st of March, ‘ and on the 25th wc had a big light with the Turks 
coming down from Persia. Although we wem not able to turn 
them out of their positions — ^wliich are very strong — wc hung on 
to them tenaciously, and that is what I wanted to do, so as to pre- 
vent their getting away before the Russians come along. We know 
that the Russians have very few troops in front of them, because 
we have identified nearly all the regiments in front of us ; but I 
suppose that they have diflicultics with transport and supplies, 
and the things that have happened recently in Russia do not I 
expect help tiiem much. However I hope that they will come 
along soon. 

In the meantime we ate keeping the Turks busy, and the day 
before yesterday my old division attacked the 51st and 62nd 
Turkish Division and gave them a good beating, driving them back 
across the river which they hod advanced from, and inflicting very 
severe losses upon them, besides taking many prisoners. It was 
a capital performance, and as the 14ith Division is also retreating 
towards Kifri, this has rid us of three of the five Turkish divisions 
opposed to us. The other two I should very inucli like to keep 
hero till the Russians arrive, if they ever do ; but we can hear little 
or nothing of them, and although we send out aeroplanes constantly 
to look for them they are not to be found anywhere, The weather 
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still continues fine, and the river is wonderfully low for the time 
of the year ; but I expect that we shall be having floods before very 
long now, as the thaw must have begun up in the Caucasus.’ 

So long as the situation on the left bank of the Tigris had 
not been satisfactorily cleared up, Maude had not been pre- 
pared to push bis troops forward on the right bank so as to 
secure the terminus of the railway at SamaiTa. But as soon 
as the Turks fell back on the left bonk behind the Shatt-el- 
Adhoim, the 7th Division pressed forward from Mushaidieh, 
the scene of General Cobbe’s victory of the 14th of March, 
and after overcoming some stubborn opposition it advanced 
to beyond Beled, capturing useful rolling stock on the line. 
Then it found itself stJ'ongly opposed. As it had now advanced 
further forward along the Tigris on its right bank than the 
line of the Shatt-el-Adhaim (on the left bank) which the Turks 
were holding, the si tuation obliged the Army Commander to 
call a halt. 

The position on the 10 th of April on the left bank of the 
Tigris was that the bulk of the 18tli Turkish Coriw was 
holding the line of the Shatt-cl-Adhaim near the junction of 
that stream with tlic main rivei’, while the 13th Turkish 
Corps was for the most part disposed in the stretch of the 
Jebel Homrin which extends between the Diola and the Shatt- 
el-Adhaim, threatening any Anglo-Indian forces in flunk that 
might advance with the idea of forcing a passage across the 
latter stream and of defeating the 18th Turkish Corps, 
It had been intended that General Marshall should attack the 
line of the Shatt-cl-Adhaim on the night of the lOth-llth 
with his .8rd Corps ; but the enemy 18th Corps suddenly 
came down on the 10th from the Jebel Hamrin on Marshall’s 
flank. This Turkish move gave rise to some lively encounters 
which lasted over two days, but wluch by the 14th had ter- 
minated in a notable triumph for the 8rd Corps, the enemy 
drawing off northwards thro\igh the defiles of the Jebel 
Hamrin. Having thus settled the 18 th Corps for the 
moment, Marshall now turned lus attention afresh to the 
Shatt-cl-Adhaim, and his troops forced the passage of that 
river in brilliant style on the night of the 17th-18th. 

This success made an advance on the right bank of the 
Tigris at last justifiable, and the force on that side of the river 
at once moved forward, The Tnr’'s bad created defensive 
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lines barring the way, and the troops had severe fighting 
before they made railhead opposite Samarra good. But 
this was talcen on the 28rd, and the victory acliieved on 
this occasion was very complete: for over 700 ])risoncrs 
were secured, 15 guns were talccu, and a large quantity of 
rolling stock, of which only part had been seriously damaged 
by the Turks before they beat a retreat, fell into the hands of 
the 7th Division which had carried the operation out. The 
division had been appreciably assisted by artillery fire from 
the other bank of the Tigris during the fighting. 

The Turkish 13th Corps, which throughout the weeks 
immediately following the British occupation of Btighdad 
was handled by its commander with creditable enterprise, had 
been moving down the right bank of the Shatt-cI-Adhaim 
with the intention of trying to save Samarra, a circumstance 
which afforded General Marshall a welcome opportimity for 
dealing tliis hostile force a crushing blow. The position held 
by one of its two divisions was captured by a surprise attack 
at night on the a4th of April, and tho corps thereupon re- 
treated hastily tip the right bank of the river. Marshall 
followed the enemy up with vigour, in spite of heat and trans- 
port difficulties, and attacked the defeated corps again by 
surprise on the 80th at a point some thirty miles from the 
Tigris. The result was a complete victory. The Turks were 
rolled up and driven north in disarray, and this gratifying 
success may be said practically to have closed the prolonged 
series of operations on a large scale on the part of Maude’s 
army which had been in progress since the previous December. 

‘ Altogether I do not think that they (the Turks) can have been 

E leased with their experiences during die last raontli,’ Maude wrote 
ome on the 4tlx of May, ‘ as the 18 th Corps have been beaten 
five times, and tlie 18tlt Corps three times. They have lost 
very heavily in casualties, whilst wc have taken 17 guns, close on 
3000 prisoners, and masses of other things, including a large amount 
of rolling stock and some barges. All this time the Russians have 
been quite inactive, which has been a thousand pities ; because 
they might have done a lot while we were engaging both corps, 
for there was little or nothing left for tliem to fight. But I suppose 
that they are all at sixes and sevens, and cannot get anything done 
properly. Still, it is to be regretted, as we ought by now to have 
got them well established on the Tigris above us, and that would 
have simplified the situation tremendously for the next autumn, 
when we begin fighting again,’ 
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He had had a visit from two Russian generals at the end of 
April find had arrived at a certain understanding with liis 
allies ; but he realised himself that the rcstilts of the Revolu- 
tion of the previous month were bound to exercise a disastrous 
influence over their military dispositions and their military 
efficiency in the future, even if he could hardly yet foresee 
the total collapse that was to supervene before long. Russian 
forces still practically dominated Armenia, and the Army 
Commander no doubt at this time, when already beginning 
according to his custom to look forward to what the strategical 
situation was likely to be some months later, pictured to 
himself that this promising condition of things would still 
exist when the season arrived for starting offensive operations 
in the autumn. In the meantime, however, the time had 
come to effect a redistribution of his forces, seeing that the 
hot weather had practically set in. 

While the strenuous operations beyond Baghdad, of wliich 
a brief account has been given above, were being carried out 
under the general direction of the Army Commander in the 
latter part of March and throughout April, he had been 
devoting close attention to the question of ensuring general 
security during the period of comparative inactivity that would 
ensue in the hot weather, and he had also been concerned with 
arranging for the welfare of his troops during that trying time. 
Tents were brought up from the rear; Encampments were 
laid out on cwefully selected sites. Well-organised canteens 
were provided. Supplies of comforts were distributed. Pro- 
vision for the recreation of men and officers was not forgotten. 
Arrangements had moreover been made for laying a metre- 
gauge railway from Kut to Baghdad, so as to relieve the strain 
on the water transport to some extent, in view of the coming 
season of low water. Orders had furthermore been sent for 
the infantry of the 16fch Division to move up from Nasirieh to 
the front so as to increase the strength of the forces in immediate 
contact with the Turks — ^this although the Arabs had been 
displaying a good deal of effervescence at the time when the 
Sheikh Saad-Es Sinn railway was being pulled up and removed. 
The Tigris, it should be mentioned, had given less trouble than 
had been anticipated in respect to inundations ; the river had 
kept particularly low this year, and in this respect the army 
enjoyed better luck in 1917 than had been the case twelve 
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months before when Maude’s division was participating in 
the endeavour to relieve Kut; anxiety on this score was 
indeed virtually at an end by the beginning of May. 

The question of local supplies had already been placed on a 
sound footmg, and the situation in this respect was improving 
from day to day as better relations were established with the 
Arab producers. Maude’s genius for organisation and his 
forethought at this time were almo.st as valuable to his army 
as was the influence of his personality over the course of the 
warlike combinations which were being canied out by Generals 
Mai’shall and Cobbo. Much of his time, moreover, was taJeen 
up with political and administrative questions in connection 
with the territory which he had conquered. 

‘ I have some quaint interviews from day to day,’ he wrote on the 
14tli of April, ‘ and I have been obliged to limit them considerably, 
as they take up so much of my time. One of my recent ones was 
with a Chaldean priest who came on Easter Sunday to give me Ms 
blessing. He had asked previously if he might do so, and 1 said 
“ Certainly.” When he came in he proceeded to give me his blessing, 
aird said that he hailed me as the first Christian conqueror of Bagh- 
dad, so I immediately interjected “ How do you know I am a 
Christian ? ” This seemed ramer to upset him. However he started 
again and finished off without interruption. He is a very nice old 
thing, and he did a lot of good work for our prisoners. . . . 

I forget whether I told you that we have got a most comfortable 
house which used to belong to Khalil, and we have settled down 
very happily in it. Everything is most comfortable, and we have 
even got electric light now and double doors to keep the mosquitoes 
out, so we are not to be pitied. 

We are doing a lot iii the town. Wc have practically mmade 
the streets, wMch were full of holes and indeed full of chasms. 
We have also organised a military and civil police, and we have got 
a system of night watchmen for night work. The people are all 
delighted to see us, and whenever I ride out in the evening one is 
met with smiling faces and salutations cvciywhere. I have only 
been twice assaulted so far, once by a man and once by a woman, 
who rushed out from the crowd and insisted on kissing my boots, 
which I hope they liked. All round outside, too, our troops are 
received in a most friendly manner, tliough of ooui’sc, as you know, 
the Arab character is a ti’eacherous one. Still, whenever we occupy 
places which the Turlcs have been holding previously, they cheer 
our arrival. 

Everything is pretty quiet elsewhere, and the country seems to 
be settling down well. I have had the CMcf of the Indian General 
Staff, General ICirkpatrick, who was with mo at the Staff College, 
here recently and he has seen as much as possible in the time at 
Ms disposal.’ 
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By the end of April the heat was getting severe, and during 
tlie closing stages of their offensive the troops suffered con- 
siderably from it, the water difficulty also presenting itself from 
time to time. Maude was therefore very glad to be able to 
call something in the nature of a halt, so as to give the troops 
that rest which they had so fully earned after live months of 
very strenuous fighting. The Mesopotamian Comforts Fund,^ 
in the organisation of which Lady Maude and her daughter’s 
had taken a prominent part, was beginning to bear fruit even 
up at the front, luxuries of various kinds coming to hand for 
the troops. Bands were arriving in the country. The Army 
Commander knew well that there would be a risk of sickness 
spreading as soon as the r.'ink and file became sedentary for 
the summer after their exertions, and he was determined that 
plenty of recreation should be provided for tliem. The health 
of the force was however still most satisfactory, and, as it 
turned out, it remained satisfactory upon the whole through- 
out the hot weather. 

‘ Personally I look forward to a busy summer,’ Maude wrote to 
Sir W. Lambton on the 17th of May, ‘ as there is much to doi 
Future operations, restless Arab tribes aJi round, reorganisation of 
dvil and militai’y administration of Baghdad and surrounding 
country, reconstruction of our communications, development of 
local supplies, new railway lines, the proximity of the Russians, 
political questions, and a thousand and one other items give one 
plenty to do and to think about. But we arc all in tcoring spirits, 
and shall be quite ready for the Turks when they feel like trying 
conclusions again.’ 

Actually, the whole of the troops could not even yet settle 
comfortably because some punitive work had to be under- 
taken against the Arabs. In the middle of May the Russians 
moreover suddenly proposed to undertake an offensive from 
where they were drawn up oast of the Diala, towards Kifici, 
and they asked for co-operation by Anglo-Indian troops. 
This was prepared in haste and a couple of columns moved 
out ; but the Russians were incontinently hustled back again 
after crossing the Diala, and the undertaking thereupon 

‘ It may be mentioned that in the middle of October 1017 the receipts of 
this fund amounted to nearly £67,000; over £18,000 wee collected on 
' Fla^ Days,’ At the end of the campaign there was a balance of some £0000 
left over, and this sum is being set apart to endow a ' Stanley Maude Ward ' 
in the Endell Street Hospital for Tropical Diseases. 
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collapsed. Maude was sufficiently satisfied with the progress 
of: the various matters that he had been occupying himself 
with at Baghdad towards the end of the month, to admit of 
his paying a visit to Samax’ra, going out by train on the 18th 
and retmning next day. On the way back a quantity of 
sand had been blown on to the line at one plane, the engine 
was derailed and the first five trucks were telescoped, four 
men unfortmiately being killed and .seven injured. A few days 
later he paid a visit to the front about Dedtawa and Bakuba, 
and he would have liked to take a run down to the base and 
to see how matters were progressing at Basrah, Nasirich and 
Ahwaz ; but he could not find the time to do so, as such a trip 
would have talten several days. By the end of May matters 
had settled down for the summer, June proving a very quiet 
month except for an important punitive operation against 
the Arabs in the Diala valley, in which 14,000 sheep, 240 
camels and large quantities of groin were captured ; 80 of the 
tribesmen moreover were lulled. A number of officers, in- 
cluding General Money, Chief of the General Staff, had gone 
away on leave at the end of April, but these began returning 
in the latter part of June. 

‘ We held a most successful 4tb of June dinner,’ Maude wrote 
home on the 8th. ‘ About twenty-eight were present and I made 
General Holdsworth take the chair, as he was senior to me at Eton. 
He and I used to have great races there ; he beat me in the Mile 
and I beat him in the Stooplcchasc, and I won the Mile next year, 
Wc had dinner at tlie Hotel Maude, and evciy one enjoyed them- 
selves immensely. I left about half-past ten, but I believe that 
the others stayi^ till nearly one o’clock and played football, etc., 
in the couityard of the hotel.’ 

‘ I ride most evenings and occasionally go by launch,’ ho wrote on 
the 27th, ‘but always to inspect something asthcroare such numbers 
of things to look into. Last night I was down at the Expeditionary 
Force canteen— we have got eight canteens running at different 
places about here now. I saw one man buying a number of things 
there, and I asked him whether he was hungry, and he said “Yes.” 
So I said, “That means that you do not got enough to eat?” And 
he said that he had never been so well fed in his -life, but that he 
liked a few extras to go with it. That is just the advantage tlmt 
the canteen gives us, as it enables the troops to got little luxuries 
to supplement their already substantial rations. , . . 

Things are going abM very satisfactorily in every direction. 
My only worries are the Russians and politick questions, but I do 
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not let them worry me too much. I just say what I think and leave 
it at that. . . . 

I had a capital flight by aeroplane tlie day before yesterday. 
The 7th Division were very anxious that I should present their 
Football Cup to the winning team after the final match, but the 
train would have talcen eight hours each way to Samarra and back. 
So we flew there in an hour and fifty minutes, and came back in 
fifty minutes — eighty miles each way. It took us a long time to 
get there as there was a strong Shamal blowing, whicli made us 
rock unpleasantly at times. I went out in daylight and flew back 
by moonlight, so that I had the experience of day and night flying,* 

The action of the Army Commander in paying this aerial 
visit to Samarra was veiy highly appreciated by all ranks. 
It appealed to their sporting instincts, and it demonstrated 
to the 7th Division what a lively interest Maude took in their 
welfare and in their occupations. Sir C. Monro in India was 
somewhat concerned oji leai-ning that the commander-in-chief 
in Mesopotamia had taken to making flying trips, and he 
conveyed a hint to Baghdad on the subject. ‘ The answer 
seems to be that you can lose your life walking down stairs,' 
was Maude’s comment when mentioning the matter in a letter 
homo 5 but that same answer might, after all, be made to a 
remonstrance with regard to any reckless act. Although he 
could not keep so closely in touch with regimental oiliccrs and 
rank and file, now that he was in control of a great army 
distributed over a wide ai'ca of country, as had been possible 
for him when at the head of the 13th Division, he never missed 
an opportunity of going among the troops when one offered, 
and he made a point of presenting ribbons of decorations 
personally after having awarded them, if it could he managed. 
The oonsoquenco was that his army not raemly entertained a. 
feeling of profound confidence in his soldiership, but that 
British and Indian troops alike also felt a genuine affection 
for tliis chief, whose manner and bearing were ever so sym- 
pathetic and who was so prompt with his commendation when 
any good work hod been performed. The story of his frequent 
visits totihe station hospitals, and of his kindly inquiries when 
making his rounds on these occasions, was carried out to the 
distant camps by convalescents. All hands moreover fully 
reah'sed how much the vastly improved conditions in which, 
they were living, as compaj’cd to earlier experiences, were 
attributable to initiative and driye at the very top. 
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‘ Few could visit an hospital as he did,’ writes the Rev. A. C. E. 
Jarvis, principal chaplain, * No one knows better than a chaplain 
how diftlcvilt tliis gracious ministry is, but he possessed the gift 
1ji a rare degree. Entering a ward he took possession of it; rank 
made no difference, he was equally at ease with all — always saying 
and doing the right thing, always apparently knowing something 
about everybody, and Sways cheerful, Jlis presence radiated 
confidence and hope,’ 

The Army Commander had been supplied with a singular 
craft known as a ‘ glisseur ’ or ‘ scooter,’ driven by a powerful 
motor engine, whieli skimmed along the surface of the water 
at a great rate and making a fearsome noise. This contrivance 
enabled him to travel at speed about the waterways imme- 
diately round Baghdad, and it assisted him considerably in 
respect to carrying out inspections and visits by adding to 
the time at his disposal. Amongst his many duties was that 
of conducting interviews with local notabilities, and he was also 
ea ojjicio charged with exercising general control over the 
administration of the country. How effectively he performed 
this service is shown by the fact that Mesopotamia has perhaps 
been the most peaceful region in British occupation during the 
months following the Armistice. Colonel Willcox gives an 
interesting description of Maude’s work in connection with the 
medical arrangements and of the care of the sick during the 
summer months : 

It was frequently my privilege to meet General Maude, and to 
discuss with him matters relating to the prevention of illness 
amongst the troops, and any practical suggestions always received 
his utmost support. He took the greatest interost in the pre- 
vention of scurvy, which had been a great scourge to the Indian 
troops, and he gave instructions to Colonel Dickson that at all 
costs fresh vegetables and supplies were to be issued up to the fullest 
medical requirements. These instnictions were faithfully carried 
out and as a consequence scurvy speedily disappeared from tlie 
force. 

After the occupation of Baghdad General Maude took the keenest 
interest in every detail of the medical aiTangemcnts, and it was 
largely due to his active support that so very high a degree of 
efficiency was attained. The hospitals at Baghdad and the medical 
arrangements generally were as satisfactory in every way, as regards 
medical care, nursing and eemipment, as any hospitals in London 
or in any theatre of war. He personally visited the hospitals at 
least twice a week, and by his kindly interest did a very great deal 
to. alleviate the sufferings of the patients and to encourage them in 
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their progress towards recovery. He took a special interest in 
the Indian patients, and as an example of his iihoughtfulness and 
sympathy he leamt Hindustani in order to be able to converse 
with tliem on his visits to the Indian hospitals. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the great help and sympathy which 
the Medical Service in Mesemotamia received from him during the 
whole time of his service as G.O.C. His personal interest and great 
sympathy were the prime causes of the perfection of the medical 
arrangements in tlic hospitals and in the field. 

Maude had always, alike as a brigade commander, as a 
divisional commander and as a corps commander, kept a 
watchful eye over the Chaplain’s Department, and had in- 
terested himself particularly in its work, forming close re- 
lations with its personnel. The Rev. A. C. E. Jarvis writes 
as follows of his work in this connection when Army Com- 
mander in Mesopotamia : 

I met him olTicially for the firat lime when I was sent by the War 
Ofiicc to Mesopotamia to report on tlie Chaplain’s Department on 
its transfer fiora tlic Indian Ecclesiastical Department. He gave 
me all facilities and a free hand. He told me that he was seriously 
undorstaffecl, and at once stated the total number of all denomina- 
tions h<! required, — a figure whidi I found, after careful investiga- 
tion, to be absolutely correct. Having made up his mind he 
never msted until ho got his men. 

The Aimy Council appointed me Principal Chaplain to the force, 
and I took over in January 1917, and it was then that I was brought 
into dose personal touch with ium. Persistent in inquiry, un- 
failing in solidtudo in all that concerned the Department and the 
spiritual and moral welfare of the men, ho always stood by me, 
‘My chaplains;’ as he always referred to us, meant as much to him 
as did any other branch of the service. 

The year 1917 was one of climatic extremes in Mesopotamia. 
The heat during the month of July was intense, the tempera- 
time rising considerably higher than it had done during either 
of the previous summers passed by Anglo-Indian troops in this 
tropical jiart of the world. Thanks, however, to the excellent 
arrangements which had been made in the matter of tentage 
accommodation, the health of the troops gave rise to little 
real anxiety, even if there were aai undesirable number of cases 
of heat-stroke. One operation undertaken during this torrid 
period did not prove successful, and what occurred rather 
suggested that active work in the field ought to be avoided 
until the weather grew a little cooler. News had come to hand 
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that the Turkish garrison of Ramadi, their furthest advanced 
post on the Euphrates above Fcluja, was scanty in numbers. 
So Maude gave directions for a portion of the 1st Corps to fall 
upon the place. The enterprise took place on the night of the 
lOth-llth of July ; but the result was disappointing, the failure 
being largely due to a very severe dust-storm — a form of 
atmospheric disturbance that was very common during the 
summer months. The losses sustained in tlie affair were 
chiefly owing to the temperature, and as a matter of fact a 
number of Turks from Ramadi came in afterwards and 
voluntarily surrendered, which indicated that the garrison 
had been roughly handled even if the attack had been un- 
successful. 

General Money, who had been in indifferent health ever 
since Maude had taken up the chief command, had to be in- 
valided soon after his return from leave, and it is worth 
mentioning that when referring to this in a letter home the 
Army Commander remarked that he ‘ did most of the General 
Staff work himself ’ — an admission of his system of centralisa- 
tion. Colonel H. R. Hopwood became Chief of the General 
Staff. Suggestions had been made to Maude that he should 
himself talce short leave of absence to India ; but, although 
he fully realised that men who had severely felt the strain of 
the campaign or whose health was suffering ought to be allowed 
a change, he would not hear of it. ‘ Tlic cases I cannot under- 
stand,’ ho wrote, ‘ are those that are well and strong and have 
nothing the matter with them. Sm’ely it is a time when every 
day and every hour should be utilised to the full by everybody 
to try and bring this war to a successful conclusion.’ That 
life in Baghdad was none too pleasant at this time is shown 
by the following extract from a letter of his of the 20th 
of July ; 

My house at night is literally like an oven, for the sun bakes the 
brides in the walls and the tiles on the floor throughout the day, 
and they give off the heat all night. I wish that I could get out 
under canvas ; but there is too muck to be done, although as soon 
as all tlie reorganisation and prepamtion is finished I mean to get 
back to tent life as early as possible. It is so much move satis- 
factory being right up with the troops and seemg and hearing all 
that is going on at first hand ; and although some people do not 
like losing tmr little comforts it is unquestionably in my opinion 
the rivht place to be. 
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The railway from Kut to Baghdad was completed before the 
end of the month ; tliis proved a great boon, for the Tigris was 
now getting very low, and navigation along some of its stretches 
was becoming liable to interruption. The two lengths of rail- 
way Kurna-Amarah and Kut— Baghdad avoided the shallowest 
portion of the waterway, upon the uninterrupted naviga- 
tion of which the very existence of the army would otherwise 
have depended, and within a month half a dozen trains a day 
were conveying wai' material and food supplies up to the 
advanced base. It was becoming more and more apjrarcnt to 
Maude as the summer wore on tliat no reliimcc could be placed 
upon Russian assistance from the side of Persia, and that the 
situation in Armenia was coming to be such that he must 
be prepared for considerable bodies of Turkish troops being 
liberated from that moimtainous region for action against 
himself. That the full of Baghdad had aroused consternation 
in Berlin as well as in Constantinople was well known. Every- 
thing pointed to the Anglo-lndism army in Mesopotamia being 
called upon dming the coming cold season to withstand 
determined efforts on the part of the enemy to recover pos- 
session of the city and the territory which had been wrested 
out of the hands of the Osmanlis. 

It was understood that General Allenby, who had just 
assumed command of the British forces on the border’s of 
Palestine, would shortly commence active operations in that 
quai’ter ; but, even allowing for the effect of an offensive from 
the side of Egypt, the position of Maude’s army around Baglr- 
dad, dependent on its long lino of communications, was irot 
wholly without anxiety. Report at one time declared that 
the very successful German commander, Mackensen, was 
about to take charge of hostile operations in Nortlrer-n Meso- 
potamia. This story proved to be incorrect ; but it trairspired, 
on the other hand, that general superintendence over the 
Ottoman operations was going to be exercised by another dis- 
tinguished German soldier, Von Falkcnhayn. The Army Com- 
mander at Baghdad had therefore to be prepared for an active 
offensive campaign on the part of the enemy, conducted under 
skiUed leadership, when the cooler weather set in. But he 
was nowise dismayed. He indeed looked forward with calm 
confidence to the future, well aware of the adequacy of his 
own arrangements and placing the fullest reliance on his troops. 
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The earlier days of August were signalised by no occurrences 
of importance, although the great heat was beginning to pass 
away ajid the healtli of the army remained satisfactory. A 
memorandum was issued on the 7 th urging upon subordinate 
commanders the importance of getting all ranks fit for rapid 
marching and entrenching, and by the middle of the month 
Maude had decided that a beginning of active operations 
might now be made. Sharaban, twenty-five miles north-cast 
of Bakuba, was occupied on the 20th and fortified, the Army 
Commander paying a visit of inspection to the place at the end 
of tlie month. Orders were also issued for more or less con- 
tinuous reconnaissance work to be carried out by the 
Air Force, which had received substantial additions to its 
strength in personnel «md material, with the object of locating 
and of harassing the enemy. 

About this time Maude wtis a good deal disappointed at 
only seeing a prdcis of his despatch of the 10th of April ap- 
pearing, in wliich he had recorded the results of his campaign 
of conquest up to the end of the previous Mai’ch, 

‘ I sec that they have only published a r6sum6 oil my despatch,’ he 
wrote home, ‘ which of course is very different from the real article 5 
a paraphrase such as this will convey little or nothing to lire troo;^s 
for whom, so far as I am concerned, it was primarily intended. So 
I am having it printed in full and will distribute copies tliroughout 
the array, so that they may see at least how much their work is 
appmeinted. 

I realise of course that paper is getting scarce in England, and 
if they were simply to publish my next despatch in an abbreviated 
form 1 would have nothing to say. But it seems to me that a ifiace 
like .Baghdad is not captured every day, and tins fact might have 
justified a little more extravagance, so that every one might laiow 
exactly what had happened.’ 

He would, however, appear to have been under a misappre- 
hension in this matter. Tire despatch was published in full 
in the London Gazette of the 10th of July. It was a long com- 
munication, however, so the various newspapers only made 
extracts liom it, or published it in the form of a summary. 
The same tiling happened to many other desputclxes sent in 
to the War Office by commanders-in-chief during the pro- 
gress of the Great War. The mistake in such cases seems to 
be — and it is one especially to be avoided where operations 
are being carried out in lands for away from home like Meso- 
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potamia or East Africa — ^thafc a liberal consignment of copies 
of the Gazette is not sent out to the scene of operations as a 
matter of course by the War OflBce. Despatches sent in by a 
victorious general (that institution should remember) serve a 
twofold purpose. They furnish the Government and the 
country with information. They also acquaint the army 
concerned that its leader has brought to the notice of the 
Government and the country what his trooiis have done, and 
that he has given them the credit that they deserve for the trials 
they have undergone uncomplainingly and for the resolution 
and hardihood they have displayed when at grips with the foe. 

While quietly malcing preparations for the offensive cam* 
paign which he had been planning, Maude was also continuing 
to devote attention to the innumerable questions that arose 
in connection with the comfort and contentment of the troops 
under his command. He was particularly pleased with the 
development of the hospital arrangements in Baghdad and 
with the results obtained by the Local Produce Control which 
he had set up on first arrival at the city. The place was 
indeed assuming many of the characteristics of an Indian 
cantonment of old standing. 

‘ I am sending you the programme of the races which we had last 
week,’ he wrote home on the etli of September ; ‘ they were a great 
success and will, 1 hope, be the beginning of a succession of meetings 
in years to come. The new club is being laid out with polo ground, 
racing tracks, lawn tennis courts, cricket and football grounds, 
golf course, and arrangements are being made fur aquatics in 
connection with it. We arc also starting an Officers’ Club in the 
city, and it ought to be open in two or luirec days’ time. I went 
over it yesterday and it ought to be a first-rate institution, 

A few nights ago the Nursing Sisters hero gave a moonlight party 
to which they asked, me, and it really was very well done. They 
have a nice house on the river bank about one and a half miles 
above Baghdad. They prevailed on me to play a game of musical 
chairs, for which about twenty or thirty people started, and finally 
I won the competition, although not without a struggle. Later on 
m the evcningl suggested that theyshould have two or three dances, 
which all the nurses loved, although there were some very black 
looks amongst the matrons and senior medical officers who seemed 
to think that there was something very dreadful in dancing. I 
never can follow Uxe thoughts of such people; for dancing in 
itself is quite harmless, and considering the splendid way in which 
these young girls have worked throughout the intense heat all this 
summer I trank that they deserve any reasonable relaxation one 
can ffive them. . . . 
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I get so impo tienb sometimes because things do not go as quicldy 
as I could wish, but one is apt to forget the difficulties of our com- 
munications and the length of the river line. It is indeed wonderful 
how things are coming along, and the work of the railways and 
inland water transport is quite magnificent — especially the latter, 
as die river is down at its very lowest, and yet groundings arc few 
and far between, Wc have got simply masses of men, munitions, 
and supplies coming along, and everything looks most prosperous.’ 

‘The general was strict, but not unreasonably so,’ Captain 
Musgravc, Maude’s aide-dc-canip, writes of him; ‘if he gave an 
order for a thing to be done at a certain hour he expected it to be 
done at the hour named. Those who knew him always had suffi- 
cient trust in him to feel sure that he would not attempt to carry 
out impossible projects. His great power of inspiring confidence 
in those under him was perhaps one of his most remarkable char- 
acteristics ; this went through Uie whole the force — right down 
to the private soldiers. 

Very precise in respect to piuictuality, I never knew him to be 
late for anything. Nor was he ever before his time, A favourite 
saying of his was that every officer ought to have written up over 
his shaving glass in oirfer to be perpetually reminded of it, “ In war, 
time is everything.” 

When at homo in his own house with his personal staff he would 
at meals and sudi times put business away from him as far as 
possible, and the conversation would carry one far away from 
Mesopotamia. But if an important message or telegram arrived 
he would attend to it at once and dictate the reply.’ 

• During the closing days of September two important opera- 
tions were carried out with a view partly to extending the 
area under control of the Anglo-Indian forces, and partly to 
depriving the enemy of valuable .sources of supjjly. The first 
was the occupation of MendaU on the Persian frontier about 
fifty miles east of Bakuba, which was effected on the 29th 
by a cavalry force after a sixarp skirmish. The second, a 
much more serious enterprise, was a carefully prepared attack 
by General Brooking with his ISth Division upon Ramadi 
on the Euphrates above Peluja, where a Turkish force had 
been in position all the summer. This undertaking proved 
a signal success. The place was surrounded on the 28th after 
a night march and its main defences were captured, and then, 
when the attack was resumed next morning, the Turks sur- 
rendered almost ,to a man ; 8600 prisoners, 18 guns and 10 
machine guns fell into the hands of the victors, besides launches, 
barges and armaments of various kinds — a most satisfactory 
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opening to the autuinn campaign. The capture of the few 
river craft was especially useful in connection with establishing 
a water transport seivice on the Euphrates. Major-Generals 
R. Stuart Wortley and W. Gillman (who had been Maude’s 
G.S.0.1. in the 18th Division when he first joined it in 
Gallipoli) aixivcd during the mouth, Stuart Wovlley becoming 
Deputy Quartermaster-General and Gillman being appointed 
to take command of the 17th Division which was to be formed 
at Baghdad. 

Having rendered the position on the Euphrates secure, 
Maude now turned his attention to his right flank beyond 
Sharaban, and in the middle of October a number of columns 
operating in concert succeeded in occupying the whole of the 
section of the Jebel Hamrin range of hills which is situated to 
the west of the Diola, and also portions of the range to the 
cast of that river. This was accomplished without encounter- 
ing much opposition. The weather was now very pleasant 
and was even cold at night. Maude wrote home in excellent 
spirits, delighted at the prospect of active operations and at 
the success which was attending their opening stage. 

* I forget whetlier I told you that I flew out to Ramadi iu an 
aeroplane shortly after the fight,’ he mentioned in a letter home, 
* starting at 6 a.m. and getting tlicrc soon after 7 o’clock, I then 
rode round the battlefield and saw everything in dclail, and later 
inspected the captured. In the afternoon I went out and planned 
thc'ncw defences for the place with the general in command there, 
and in the evening I flew back, taking just an hour to do so. It was 
much the best way of getting there us I could not well spare much 
time, and if I had motored it would have meant seven and a half 
hours each way at least, and tlic jolting and jerking would have 
been dreadful. In fact it was thi.s question of bad communications 
which required so mudr careful preparation before we attaclced 
Ramadi, and although things arc much better in this respect 
they are still very bad. But wc are hard at work on them and 
matters are improving.’ 

The Army Commander always had twenty-foui’ orderlies 
about him, who had been especially chosen from his old divi- 
sion, four being on duty at a time. His immediate entourage, 
as also the military police authorities in Baghdad, were anxious 
about his safety. There was some reason to believe that 
fanatical elements were plotting against his life, and a report 
reached Headquarters one time in the autumn that an attempt 
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would actually be made against him. Although rather dis- 
posed to pooh-pooh such stories, he allowed himself to be 
persuaded that special preventive steps were called for, and 
he agreed to the guards over Ins personal quarters in the house 
where he resided being doubled. His rides and motor drives 
tlnough the streets caused those in cluu’ge of the police con- 
siderable apprehensio]! at times, and special precautions were 
taken if it was known beforehand what route ho was going to 
follow and where he was going to. 

The caravan route that for centuries has led from Baghdad 
to Mosul does not coincide with the line of the Tigris. It 
skirts the foothills that project outwards from the upland 
regions of Kurdistan and Luristan into the great plain of 
Babylon and Chaldea. In his plans for prosecuting further 
offensive operations against the Ottoman forces, Maude had 
ever kept his eye fixed on KIM and Kirkuk as a next objective, 
and in the early days of summer, before the utter collapse of 
fighting potentialities in the Russian hosts consequent upon the 
Revolution became apparent, he had always contemplated joint 
combinations by the Allies in this region. Although any aid 
worthy of serious consideration from the side of Persia could 
be legordcd as at an end by the autumn of 1017, and although 
this circumstance, coupled, with the disquieting situation in 
Armenia, necessarily added to the difficulties of any advance 
northwards from the Jebel Hamrin, the Army Commander 
had evidently proposed to act in this direction in due course 
during the cold weather that was now setting in. The opera- 
tions of October had indeed made a good commencement for 
such a plan of campaign. But before committing any large 
portion of his army to offensive operations on an ambitious 
scale directed towards KirkuJc, the commander-in-chief 
deemed it necessary to dispose effectually of the Turkish 
contingents which all the summer had been assembled on 
the Tigris to the north of Samarra. 

The enemy, as it happened, made the first move in tlus 
quarter, advancing somewhat unexpectedly but in tentative 
fasluon down both banks of the river towards the end of 
October, General Cobbe from Samarra prepared to fall upon 
this hostile armament, but it drew back, Maude thereupon 
sent orders that it was to be dealt with where it had 
halted, about midway between Samarra and Tikrit; The 
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enemy jjosition on the right bank of the Tigris was in con- 
sequence attacked and taken on the 2nd of November, and 
Cobbe followed this up three days later by a successful onset 
upon the hostile forces gathered at Tikrit, the fruits of the 
victory being a number of prisoners and some valuable booty 
in war material and river craft, while the discomfited Turks 
retreated precipitately up the Tigris. This very satisfactory 
encounter proved to be the last triumph on the battlefield 
to be placed to the account of the ever victorious army that 
had grown out of ‘ Force D,’ while it served under the orders 
of Sir Stanley Maufle. The light has therefore a tragic signifi- 
cance of its own. For a very few days later, the British and 
Indian detachments that were spread out over a wide stretch 
of country fimwisc round Baghdad, tmd that were holding 
the chains of communications that led back fSrom the city 
to the Persian Gulf, learnt with profound grief, and at firat 
with consternation, that they had lost their beloved chief. 

But there were no grounds for consternation. The con- 
queror had consolidated his conquest. If his task was not in 
a military sense completed, such substantial progress had been 
accomplished towoi’ds its completion, so surely had the 
foundations been laid, that the Anglo-Indian army had now 
no grounds for fearing a reverse of fortune in Mesopotamia, 
nor for anticipating that yet further triumphs would not fall 
to its lot under the guiding liand of the distinguished soldier 
who took Maude’s irlace. 

In this and in i)rcce<ling chapters references have been 
niadc to the mutual confidence that sprang up between 
Maude and those serving imdcr him in the field, as he passed 
upwards through the various stages of Brigade Commaader, 
Divisional Commander and Corps Commander up to that of 
Army Commander. But he possessed the precious gift of 
inspiring trust in those set over him as well as in subordinates 
of all degrees, and this was one of the secrets of his achieve- 
ments at the liead of formidable legions. From the time that 
he had assumed supreme control in Mesopotamia he had 
enjoyed, and had been sustained by, tlie full confidence of 
liis military superiors at home and in India, The extent to 
which this mutual reliance held good, and the benefit which 
it conferred upon the State and upon the forces engaged in 
an arduous campaign, is expressed by Sir W, Eobertson, to 
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whose unvarying support — ^practical support and moral sup- 
Ijort — ^Maude and his men owed so much, in the following 
tribute to the memory of the conqueror of Baghdad : 

I saw much of Maude and his work for some yearn before the war, 
especially when he was one of ray cliict assistants in the Directorate 
of Military Training in 1014, and was greatly iniprcssed, not only 
with his professional attainments and his love for the army, but 
also with his sincerity of purpose and his high sttuidard of honour 
and justice. In my opinion tlicsc arc amongst the first qualifica- 
tions required in a leader of men, and without them no man is fit 
to lead. Therefore, when it became necessary in August 1916 to 
appoint a new commander to our forces in Mesopotamia, I had not 
a moment’s hesitation iu recommending Maude for the place. 

It was very inqiortant that no mistake should be made in the 
selection, lor the camiiaign had hitherto been a scries of dismal 
failures and disajqKhntmcnts, and had entailed great hardsliips 
and suffering upon the troops. Further, Maude was then prac- 
tically an unknown man to the War Cabinet, while there were not 
a few other officers, some of whom were known to tlie War Cabinet, 
whose fitness lor the post could not be overlooked. I consequently 
realised that I was taking upon myself a great responsibility in 
recommending Maude, and him alone j but it sat lightly upon me, 
because I always felt satisfied that he would do everything tliat 
was humanly possible to retrieve tlic situation, How well he 
retrieved it is one of the finest pages in the history of the war, and 
from first to last our relations were of tire most cordial and mutually 
helpful kind. 

This was the more remarkable seeing that we could communicate 
with each other only by telegraph, sind, as everybody knows, it 
is always dillicult in tlicse circimis Lances to convey one’s real 
meaning. But I cannot recall a single instance of misunderstand- 
ing arising between us as to our respective wishes and intentions, 
and this satisfactory result could not have been achieved but for 
Maude’s clear military vision and liis single-minded devotion to 
duty. Throughout the war I was fortunate in having to deal with 
commanders in the different theatres of operations whose one 
desire was loyally to play the game and, ignoring self, to advance 
the general cause. No one was more conspicuous in those en- 
deavours than was Maude. He was n geniaeman and a soldier 
in the best sense of the word, beloved by all who had the privilege 
of knowing and of working with him. 

What might be called the combatant side of the rQle enacted 
by the Anglo-Indian forces in the Mesopotamian theatre from 
April to November, furnishes convincing testimony as to the 
understanding which existed between the Army Commander 
and those, high and low, who were serving under his orders. 
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The opci’ations of April and early May, which rendered the 
position around Baghdad absolutely safe from real danger, 
and which during the summer months caused the troops to 
be virtually immune from molestation even in minor degi'ce, 
were carried out under no inconsiderable conditions of diffi- 
culty. They called for rapid movements and exhausting 
marches effected in great heat by troops who had already gone 
through a strenuous campaign, troops who had passed through 
the wilderness, who had reached the promised land, and who 
might reasonably hope for a respite. But even if their chief 
could not from the nature of the case be up and amongst them 
in those trying days, his unconquerable spirit animated them 
all. The nomadic events on the Shatt-cl-Adhaim, the dram- 
atic capture of Samarra, the dash across the desert to Fcluja 
on the Euphrates, all in their way threw a heavy strain for 
the time being upon the personnel of the forces entrusted with 
the tasks ; but officers aud men made light of this. Every 
undertaking of those few weeks moreover, with the exception 
of some of the earlier work on the Diala that went partly 
awry owing to the fully expected co-operation of the Russians 
failing to materialise, was wholly triumphant; moreover, 
even there, the balance of success was, in the end, emphatically 
on the side of the Anglo-Indian forces engaged. ‘I hope 
always to cherish his memory as I saw him in Baghdad on the 
occasion of my visit,’ General Kirkpatrick wrote of Maude at 
that particular time ; ‘ calm, cool, determined to pursue his 
success to the utmost of his means, and enjoying the con- 
fidence of all. He has indeed left the heritage of a great 
name.' 

The following appreciation by lus distinguished subordinate. 
Sir A. Cobbe, serves to indicate how the conqueror of Baghdad 
was regarded by ait experienced soldier, who enjoyed the 
privilege of commanding one of his army corps and of con- 
tributing to, and sharing in, lus anxieties and his triumphs ; 

Maude’s greatest weakness perhaps was that he undertook too 
much himself, so that his staff were apt to feel themselves in the 
position of confidential clerks. Methotlical to a degree and punctual 
to a minute, his day was mapped out from the time when he rose 
until he went to bed. Engrossed in his work, a slave-driver of 
himself perhaps more than of those under him, he gave one the 
impression of a cold, calculating nature, which was almost repellent 
at times. That this was not lus real nature was shown by his 
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impetuosity in the hour of victory, by his humanity, by his care 
and thought for those under liim, and also — os I can testify— by 
his large-hearted and very liuman acceptance of sharp differences 
of opinion with his subordinate commanders. As he once said to 
me in reply to an apology for a somewhat heated conversation over 
the telephone, ‘ I never remember tliose things. I know that it is 
only keenness.’ 

His standard of duty and self-saci'iiice was a high one. He re- 
warded those who came up to it generously. He was coldly just 
to tliose who in his eyes fell short of full performance of their 
military duty. He possessed most of the attributes of a big com- 
mander. Ills plans were always laid with the lai’gor possibility in 
view, whilst he was meticulous in working out the details for the 
initial stroke. He was a past muster of that systematic staff work 
which is so necessary when conducting a carapaigii. A little apt 
to be impatient by nature, ho could nevertheless keep liimself in 
check owing to the self-control he always exercised. 

If ever a man gave all his thoughts and his life to his country 
it was Maude. He died in the hour of victory, a victory secured 
in a distant and minor theatre of operations, but one wliich un- 
doubtedly exercised its effect upon the general fortunes of the 
Groat War. He lived and he died a veiy gallant English gentleman. 

Sir George MacMunn, who had played so important a part 
in rondering possible the brilliant campaign carried out by 
the Army Commairder and who assumed command on the 
return home of Sir W. Marshall, sends the following account, 
dated the 17th of July 1919, of the relations that existed 
between them, and of what Maude accomplished during his 
period of service in Mesopotamia. 

I write this note on our late chief from his quarters in Baghdad 
(whore died also Von dcr Goltz), and from the room in which he 
died, in which I work in some hope that his hand may rest on my 
shoulder. 

I first met Maude at the War Office in those strenuous years of 
preparation before the war. Wc next met in Gallipoli where I 
had official dealings with liim as commander of the 18th Division. 
But we first came really together when, one of the last to leave 
Suvla Bay, he landed on peaceful Imhros to find his tiivd men 
drawing hot Maeonochic rations as they stepiied off their lighters. 
That gift of the old officer, care and thought for his men, lay very 
deep within him. 

In Egypt I helped to equip his division for Mesopotamia, 
following him thither shortly afterwards as Inspector-General of 
Communications. In May 1916, just after the fall of Kut, I 
found him at Sheikh Sasid on the Tigris, once again rc-forming 
. that division that had so often been battle-swept ; and wc talked 
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far into the night of how to maintain the army in health and 
efficiency in an undeveloped land of great extremes. It was not 
however until September 1910, when he had sueceeded to the 
eommand of the aimy imd I was constantly thrown with him, 
that I came to appreciate and to understand the determination, 
the vision, and the knowledge of principle and detail that <tniTinn.i-.ffH 
him. 

Few knew how anxious were his days from the advance beyond 
Kut to the last days in 1917. The army hung by a tlircad and 
the enemy attempts to expel us were considerable ; but main- 
tenance was his chief anxiety in my interviews with him during 
and after the advance, and at times he would wire to me twice 
or thrice a day. It was this strain on mind and body, continued 
through a long and abnormally hot summer, that left him little 
strength when the trial came. Efficiency and thoroughness had 
been his watchword, and he died at the height of his achievement. 

One great difficulty which Maude unavoidably laboured 
under in Mesopotamia, at all events during the earlier days 
of his occupying high command in that theatre of war, was 
the fact of his never having served east of the Red Sea before 
1916, with the result that he necessarily at first was vdiolly 
unacquainted with the language and the customs of a con- 
siderable proportion of the soldiers under his orders. Until 
he took over charge of the Tigris Corps in July 1916 he had 
never been closely associated with Indian units. He had 
seen something of native troops at Suakin and at Tofrek for 
a few weeks as a youngster, and he had met them again from 
time to time on the Western Front ; but for all practical 
purposes he had had nothing to do with them. Of the five 
divisions with which he carried out his victorious operations 
of advance and consolidation for eleven months in the Cradle 
of the World, four, however, were on Indian establishment, 
with three-quarters of their infantry composed of native 
troops, as were also his cavalry. 

But he set himself to get over this difficulty by studying the 
habits of theindian portionof his army as far as, time permitted, 
and by learning Hindustani. With the aid of officers of the 
Indian Army on his staff he contrived to ascertain a great deal 
about the peculiarities of those warriors who were recruited 
in the great British Dependency in Asia and on its border- 
land, and whom he , led to victory. They discovered this and 
appreciated it, and so, by force of his sympathetic personality 
and as a result of his continuous success, he won the confiidenoe 
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of Punjabis and Sikhs and Rajputs as fully as he did that of 
Englishmen and Scots. In all questions connected with these 
troops he was moreover aided by the very close understanding 
secured between himself and the military authoi’ities at Simla, 
by whom, under the impulse given by the newly-arrived 
Commander-in-Chief, the existing resources in personnel and 
material of all parts of lEndinstan were developed and turned 
to account to a wonderful extent during the months when 
Maude was Army Commander in Irak. The following apprecia- 
tion of him, written by Sir C. Monro, is proof of the mutual 
trust which existed between two of the foremost soldiers 
produced in the critical days of tlic four years' war. 

Maude was a typical Guardsman — thorough in every sense. He 
had tire invaluable gift of inspiring those under him to great 
efforts at critical moments. His rare military instinct and judg- 
ment, combined witlr his infinite capacity for attention to detail, 
made him a commander who, but for his untimely death, would 
have achieved even greater successes in war than the defeat of 
tire Turks in Mesopotamia. His sod end, coming as it did at the 
height of his achievements, was an irreparable loss to the Empire, 
for it is to tire skill and tenacity of such mar as Maude that we owe 
in a large measure our successes in the Great War. 

His was no light task in Mesopotamia. He assumed command 
of the Force at a critical time and under difficult conditions. Alter 
long-sustniiied and nnsucecssful efforts, suffering from heat, priva- 
tion and sickness, the Force over which he as.sumed command was 
well-nigh exhausted. But the morale was there. The tradition 
of the unbeaten 6th Division of Kut fame still remained, and within 
three months Maude infused fresh determination into his troops, 
who in their unbounded confidence in their great leader were pre- 
pared to respond to any call, however arduous, that he made upon 
them. His brillitmt advance, including the captuiu of Kut, 
Baghdad and Samarra, constituted the most glorious stage of the 
Mesopotamian Campaign which, commencing witli the capture 
of Basrah by the 6th Division, tenninated in the destruction of 
the Turkish Army near Mosul. 

During the heats of a particularly torrid summer season 
there was probably no single man between the Jebel Hamrin 
Hills and the Persian Gulf who worked so hard and so con- 
tinuously as did the Aiiny Commander. Purposeful, method- 
ical and untiring, lus reserves of/energy astonished all who 
were brought into contact with him; and of the results of 
his labours it might, when the cold weather at last arrived, 
with justice have been said, si monumenttm gmeris, dreum- 
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spice. Baghdad was a transformed city. A railway con- 
nected the place with Kut. Agricultural pursuits were 
flourishing in the surrounding country, as they had not flour- 
ished since the setting up of Osmaiili power in this historic 
region centuries before. The troops abode in comfort, in so 
far as comfort was obtainable in what is one of the hottest 
regions on the face of the globe. The magnetism of his 
personality had brought it about that all heads of departments 
and services, together with their subordinates, vied with 
himself in their enthusiasm for furthering the common cause, 
and delighted to cony into execution any suggestion with 
regard to their labours which he might happen to make. In 
so far as the medical side of the administration arrangements 
in connection with the army was concerned, their efficiency 
manifested itself in the admirable state of health in which the 
rank and file, both British and Indian, found themselves when 
the season approached for resuming active operations. Speak- 
ing of the labours of Colonel Willcox, his consulting physician, 
to Colonel Dickson, the Controller of Local Produce, one day, 
Maude said, ‘I consider his work in improving the health of my 
forces equal to two divisions. Whatever it costs in work and 
money you must see that the country provides everything 
that Willcox thinks necessary.’ Nor did the commander-hv- 
chief confine his attention in respect to the well-being of his 
men to matters concerning thdr comfort and their health. 
The ample provision made for their recreation bore the mark 
of encouragement, of foresight and of incessant driving power 
exercised at the top. 

* It is true he centralised,’ Maude’s Dcputy^Adjutant-Goneral, 
General Ready, writes of him, ‘but his general military know- 
ledge both of principles and of details was so great that this, 
combined with Iris wonderful eirergy and unique capacity for 
work, surmounted all difficulties. His power of concentration was 
remarkable. Even during operations when the closest attention 
to the situation was necessary, he was able to discuss questions of 
minor administrative work with enthusiasm. 

In disciplinary cases ho gave full warning as to how he would 
deal with serious offences, but he always took a " human ” view 
of what might be called errors of judgment or oflences due to 
excitement or impetuosity. Slaclmess he would never tolerate. 
Nothing could submerge his sense of humour. It was his in- 
variable habit before operations commenced to review the arrange- 
ments made for the transport and care of the wounded. His 

ti 
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solicitude for those in hospital was evident to all who knew lus 
daily life. 

He often spoke to mo even early in 1917’ of the acute shortage of 
man-power, which would arise from the pmlongation of the war, 
and the necessity of continually making efforts to ensure that 
every available fighting man should be with the units in the field. 
He was a deeply religious man ; few, if any, Sundays passed that 
he did not attend an early celebration of the Holy Communion.’ 

‘ As his successes increased,’ writes Sir W. Gillman, who was 
appointed Chief of the General Staff to Sir W. Marshall shortly 
after Maude’s death, ‘ so did the ama over which he had charge. 
But his hand remained ever the guiding one. The control of one 
brain over troops fighting astride the Tigris, as well as of the 
initial supervision of the measures for pacifying the newly 
conquered Iralc, brought about decisive success and at the same 
time ensured a continuity of policy that proved of the utmost 
value later. When he died, the pulse of the army stopped for 
quite an appreciable time. The guiding hand had gone, and as 
he seldom confided his plans to others, the blank caused by liis 
death took a long time to fill up.’ 

It ha.s been said of him that he did too much himself, that 
he left too little initiative to his subordinates, that he central- 
ised staff work to an undesirable extent, and that by doing 
so he created a dangerous S 3 r 8 tem of undue dependence on 
one single man. The proof of the pudding is after all in the 
eating. His campaign in Mesopotamia, lasting from August 
1916 to November 1917, stands for one of the most uniformly 
successful sets of military operations recorded in the annals 
of war, and when he was of a sudden struck down and dis- 
appeared from the scene of his triumphs, no serious collapse 
of organisation ^of any kind occurred and after a pause the 
army caiTicd on. In liis despatch of the 29 th of August 1918, 
Sir W, Marshall summed up the scivices of his predecessor 
in a paragrax^h whicli the whole of that army will have 
warmly endorsed, except the reference to Maude’s loss being 
irreparable in the theatre of war. The foundations had been 
too surely laid for that by the chief who was gone. 

* General Maude,’ he wrote, * whose genius had altered the whole 
face of affairs in Mesopotamia, was an almost irreparable loss. 
He had taken over an army whose morale had been severely tried 
by the failure of their efforts to relieve Kut, whose health had been 
sapped by a very trying climate, and he eonsequently had a very 
difficult task in restonng its fighting efficiency. But in a few 
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months, by his hard work and his great gifts of organisation, clear- 
sightedness, determination, and above all by his sympathy with 
^d love of his soldiers, a very different state of affairs had come 
into being. Stongly backed by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
tire Government of India, and by the War Office, he thoroughly 
reorganised the trarrsport services, and the troops were as well 
fed and made as comfortable as circumstances permitted, though 
training and discipline were never relaxed. Wlren he considered 
tlrat all was ready, and not till then, he moved, and from that time 
the force never looked back. When therefore I had the honour 
of being appointed his successor the army was magniliceut, whilst 
organisation and training had readied a high state of efficiency.’ 

Moreover, even granting that Maude was disposed when in 
chief command in Mesopotamia to centralise staff work and 
administration in himself to a somewhat unusual extent, as 
had been his practice when at the head of the 14th Brigade 
and of the 18th Division and aiso wlren holding certain appoint- 
ments in peace time, no soldier in high position was ever more 
generously emphatic in giving the credit for all that was 
accomplished under his ortiers to his subordinates, and in 
refusing to talce any to himself. Just os he would never 
admit that his own foresight and the impulse given by him 
to a successful operation influenced the result, so also was it 
according to him the skill, the resource and the organising 
ability of his varions directors and their staffs, not of himself, 
that made it possible for a great army, amply supplied with 
war material of all kinds, to conduct a brilliant campaign in 
a theatre of war where nature was a more formidable and a 
more insidious enemy than was the opposing host. 



CHAPTER XV 
THE DEATH OF MAUDE 

Although he had never spared himself and had worked in- 
cessantly, with no alleviation other thfui that provided by 
the evening rides to which he always looked forward or by 
visits of inspection, during weeks of broiling sunshine followed 
by nights of suffocating heat, Maude had kcj)t in fairly sound 
health all the summer, wlxilc others amongst his entourage, 
even when not seriously ill, were often somewhat out of sorts. 
Thanks, no doubt, to the possassion of a vigorous constitu- 
tion and exceptional strength of will, thanks also perhaps to 
liis custom since boyhood of always keeping himself more or 
less in training by regular habits and by exercise in so far as 
circurastance.s permitted, he witlistood the trying climate of 
Mesopotamia in the hot weather better than the majority of 
the British personnel at Baghdad and of the army under his 
command. His devoted personal staff always tried their 
utmost to make things easy for him. But they received 
scanty encouragement if they ever suggested that he should 
slacken the strain that he wsui constantly idacing on himself, 
or that he should take better care of his own health while ever 
solicitous as to the health of others. 

A chaiming host, determined to make the stay of such 
visitors as came to put up in bis house — ^thc house in which 
Von dor Goltz had died — ^idcasant for them, his letters home 
nevertheless indicate that he did not always welcome the 
presence of outsiders at his personal headquarters. They 
inevitably trenched to some extent upon liis time. It so 
happened however that a proposal emanating from Lord 
Willingdon, the Governor of Bombay, who was on old friend 
of his, came to hand in Baghdad to the effect that a lady, 
Mrs, Egan, who represented an important syndicate of Ameri- 
can newspapers, should be permitted to proceed to Mesopo- 
tamia and to the headquarters of the Anglo-Indian Army. 

The proposal had the approval of Simla and also of Sir. W. 
r « 
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Robertson. The United States were now associated with 
the Entente in the contest with the Central Powers, although 
Washington was not at war with the Sublime Porte, and from 
the political point of view there was much to be said for making 
the public in the Western Hemisphere acquainted with the 
position of affairs in the one theatre of war where fighting 
forces on the side of the Allies had unquestionably gained the 
upper hand. So Maude consented, and Mrs. Egan duly 
arrived on the 11th of November to stay with the Army 
Commander. 

All that was possible was done for the visitor’s comfort. 
Maude interested himself pereonally in ensuring that she 
should sec all that was worth seeing in and around Baghdad, 
and in her book The War in Hie Cradle of the World, she pro- 
vides us with a sympathetic and animated description of the 
Army Commander’s mode of life and of his bearing as it 
appeared to her. He was anxious that she should be made 
acquainted with the condition of life in the great oriental city 
under British governance, and he arranged to talce her one night 
to a singular variety and theatrical entertainment got up by 
a Jewish school, which (as it turned out, although he was un- 
aware of it beforeluind) had been arranged especially in his 
honour. Of this she gives a vivacious account, as also 
of the elaborate precautions for guarding the route that she 
noted. In the course of the proceedings coffee was brought for 
Mrs. Egan and her host. He took milk with it and she did not. 

Two days later, on Friday the 16th of November, Maude 
when he went to the office at Army Headquarters as usual 
in the morning felt and looked unwell, and at 7.46 a.h. he sent 
for the Staff Surgeon, Lieutenant Moloney, I.M.S., who pre- 
scribed quiet with milk diet. After returning home at lunch 
time the Army Commander remained in his room during the 
afternoon, although he did some work, dictating correspondence 
to his confidential clerk. The Staff Surgeon brought Colonel 
Willcox, the Consulting Physician to the Forces, with him 
when he called in to sec the patient at six o’clock, and Colonel 
Willcox then firmly vetoed Maude’s proposal to fulfil an 
engagement to dine that evening with Colonel Dickson, 
although at that time no serious symptoms were present. But 
when the Staff Surgeon called in again a little later he noted 
with concern that a change for the worse had taken place in 
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the condition of the sick general, and Colonel Willcox was 
summoned afresh. They took a serious view of the case, and 
the malady was definitely diagnosed to be cholera in a virulent 
form. Maude had refused to let himself be inoculated against 
this fell disease, although insisting on his staff submitting to 
the process ; Mrs. Egon had on arrival been inoculated at his 
express wish, but it may be observed that this would afford 
no protection for fourteen days ; his excuse as regards himself 
always was that a man of his age was immune. The medical 
assumption is that the Army Commander was infected by 
the milk that he had taken with tlio coffee at the .Tewish 
school entortainmeut. 

Colonel Willcox gives the following account of the course 
of the illness ; 

About 7.45 p.M. an acute attack of cholera commenced 
with great suddenness, and in a few minutes a state of exh’cme 
collapse occurred. Without delay immediate troutment was 
adopted, and everything possible was done to combat the acute 
symptoms. Lieutenant Moloney and myself as consulting phy- 
sician remained with General Maude throughout his illness. 
Colonel Legg, A.M.S., and Colonel Hugo, consulting sur- 

geons to the force, were called into consultation and remained in 
attcndunce during the illness. Miss Walker, the matmu of No. 81 
British Stationary Hospital, and four specially selected nurses 
carried out with the greatest cure and devotion tlicir nursing duties. 

A slight improvement followed and some of the aaitc syiuj)toins 
were alleviated, but the condition of extreme cardiac weakness 
remained tliroughout, and there was little if any hope of recovery 
from the very onset of the symptoms of cholera. No penuanent 
improvement followed on the intmveuous saline treatraeut, which 
was carried outwithoutdeiayfrom the onset of the acute symptoms. 

General Maude retained his mental activity in spite of his great 
weakness until two hours before the end. He instinctively knew 
after tlic onset of the acute symptoms that he was suffering from 
cholera, and his first request was that none of his staff should nm 
any risk of infection. During his illness his constant tliought was 
the army under Iris command j he anxiously inmiired as to certain 
recommendations for awards to his men which he had made, and 
it was necessary for him to be assured that tliese had been forwarded. 
Within a few hours of his death he meoived a telegram from Lady 
Maude and dictated an encouraging reply. 

At 4.80 P.M. on Sunday, November ISth, 1917, unconsciousness 
supervened, and he passed peacefully away at 6,26 p.m. The cause 
of death was cardiac failure consequent on the toxaemia of a very 
severe cholera injection. 

Some rumours occurred in Baghdad, and 1 believe in England, as 
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to the possibility of General Maude’s illness being due to poison. 
I would like most emphatically to contradict the possibility of tliis 
having been tlie case. Throughout the illness most careful bac- 
teriological examinations were made at the Central Laboratoiy, 
Baghdad, and most definite evidence was obtained of the presence 
of a very virulent infection of cholera, thus confirming entirely the 
clinical diagnosis. As regards the date of infection, it seems very 
probable that this was contracted on Wednesday evening, November 
14ith, 1917. At the performance he partook of some light refresh- 
ment and had coffee with whidr he took some milk. In that area 
of the city at that time it would be very likely that the milk would 
be infected with cholera organisms, and it seems very probable that 
the actual infection occurred in this way. There is no reason to 
suspect that the infection of tlie milk was oLlicrwise than an acci- 
dental infection from the water of the area, which was known to be 
under great suspicion at the time, cholera being present in that 
part of the city. 

‘ I was witli him during the last hours of his life,’ writes the 
Rev. A. C. E, Jarvis. ‘Of some of tliese things I cannot write; 
but what follows should be placed on record, for the passing of the 
first Christian conqueror of Baghdad was a triumphal entry into 
the presence of his Lord and Master. He died as he had lived. 
The simplicity of his life was reflected in everything about him, 
the ordinary camp bod, the army blankets — ^Irc never carried more 
than the nonnol officer’s kit allowance. For physical reasons he 
could not partake of the elements of the Sacrament ; but, delirious 
and semi-delirious as he was for tlie greater part of the time, he 
know that he was in tire presence of the Reserved Sacrament; 
he joined in all the prayers and, suffering as he did, the calm joyous 
peace light which irradiated his face betokened that, wliilst tem- 
poral shadows were receding, the glory of the spiritual world was 
already becoming more real. 

At the end it was all very beautiful. His immediate personal 
staff, tlie doctors, nurses and orderly stood immd tlie bed, Out- 
side the measured tread of tlie Ghurka guard. A peaceful calm 
filled the room. I began the service of Commendation at five 
minutes past six, and at twenty-five minutes past, just as I was 
uttering the words : 

“ Heat Eternal grant to him, 0 Lord, 

And let Light Everlasting shine upon him," 

he peacefully entered Paradise. Thus our beloved commander 
left us, victor, as always, over the last great enemy.’ , 

The news of this sudden and tragic termination to a great 
career aroused profound concern throughout the Empire. 
Maude’s continuous record of success in the field had sounded a 
trumpet call of encouragement at a juncture when the Allies’ 
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prospects of final victory in the world contest had been affected 
naost adversely by the disastrous consequences of the Russian 
Revolution. The transformation which had taken place in 
a theatre of operations where British arms had been signally 
worsted with deplorable results to the troops concerned, had 
fired the imagination of his countrymen. Sheafs of letters, 
scrawled in pencil by officers and rank and file amid dust- 
storms and downpours in a distant land, had been testifying 
for months past to the extent to which the triumphs in Irak 
were the direct and immediate handiwork of the commander- 
in-chief himself, In his message to Sir W. Marshall, who had 
been summoned in haste to Army Headquarters as senior 
lieutenant-general on the spot, the King voiced not only his 
own sentiments, but also those of the nation at large : 

November 19th. I have just heard with the deepest regret of 
tlic death under such sad and tragic circumstances of General 
Maude, wlio has rendered incalculable services to India, the Empire 
and the Allies. I join with My Army in Mesopotamia in mourning 
the loss of their gallant and beloved commander, but I am con- 
fident that his memory will ever be an incentive to the completion 
of the work for which he laboured luid died. Geobge, R.I. 

General Marshall issued the following Special Order of the 
Day : 

It is with feelings of the deepest regret and sorrow that I announce 
the sad death from cholera on the afternoon of the 18th November, 
1917, of Licut.-Gcneral Sir F. S. Maude, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, of this Force, 

Licut.-General Sir F. S. Maude gave nearly tliirty-four years of 
distinguished service to the State, and it is due to his romarkable 
ability, unwearying energy and admirable example that the Army 
in Mesopotamia gained its successes in the past and is to-day so 
grandly upholding the traditiontd glories of our Empire. 

He will be mourned by the nation, the Army and by all ranks in 
Mesopotamia, as a great soldier, who rendered valuable and devoted 
service both in the Army and the State. 

W. R. Mabbhall, Lieut.-Gcneral, 
Coramanding-in-Chief 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force. 

General Headquarters, Baghdad, 

IQth Naaember 1917. 

Lady Maude received telegrams and letters of sympathy 
from all quarters of the Empire, from the King and Queen, 
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from the Government of India, from the Army Council, &om 
many public bodies, and from numberless private individuals, 
and two of these messages may perhaps be quoted. The 
Under Secretary of Sbate for India wrote : 

In pursuance of a resolution passed to*day by the Council of 
India, I am requested to state that the Council have received with 
the profoundcst regret intelligence of the sudden and lamentable 
death of your gallant and distinguished husband, Sir F. S. Maude, 
K.C,B., C.M.6., D.S.O., and that they desire respectfully to express 
tlieir deep sympathy with you in your great bereavement. The 
Council have followed with the liveliest interest the achievements 
in Mesopotamia of the army under his leadership, and the series 
of brilliant victories which have restored the fame of British arms 
in that region. They have frequently noted with pleasure the 
tributes which at various times he paid to the valour and endurance 
of the Indian troops serving under him,, and they fed assured that 
the Indian Army deeply deplores the loss of a wise and skilful 
commander who ever had their luUcst confidence and affection. 

The Premier of Coirada cabled : 

My colleagues and I desire to express to you on our own behalf 
and that of all Canadian people the deep soitow felt universally 
throughout the Dominion at the untimely death of your gallant 
husband, whose career has been so splendid and whose service to 
the Empire has been so conspicuous. 

A special memorial service was held on the 4th of December 
at St. Paul’s, under arrangements made by the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George, of which Maude was a Commander. 
It was attended by representatives of the King and Queen 
and of Queen Alexandra, by the Duke of Connaught and a 
special contingent of officers and men of the Guards, by the 
War Cabinet, by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs in state, and 
by numbers of officers and pubKc men of note. The musical 
portion of the service was provided by the Coldstream Guards. 

But if grief at the death of an eminent public servant 
was general in the United Kingdom, in India, in the British 
Dominions and Colonies beyond the seas, and in the theatres 
of war in France, in Egypt and at Salonika, whore Maude’s 
fellow-soldiers had been following the course of events on the 
Tigris with interest and adnairation, the distress was incom- 
parably more pervading and deep-seated amongst the troops 
who had actually lost their own immediate leader and chief. 
The evil tidings of the Army Commander’s grave condition 
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hnd travelled fast through the encampments on the Saturday 
and Sunday ; the news that all was over gave rise to an out- 
burst of emotion. For in some undefinable way Maude had 
come to be regarded even amongst the lowest grades oi' the 
thousands who obeyed his behests, and who looked up to him 
trustfully for guidance, a.s a friend. While the numberless 
letters received by Lady Maude from Mesopotamia a few 
weeks later, many if not mo.st of them emanating from soldiens 
and others with whom she was unacquainted, eontained 
eloquent tributes to what he had accomplished, they almost 
without exception sounded the prevailing note of personal 
I0.SS. To malce a selection from them or to quote extracts 
would be out of place. Suffice it to say that they represent 
in themselves a not unworthy memorial to the commander 
who was gone. 

The propo.sal that the coimtry .should make a special grant 
to the widow and family of Sir Stanley Maude afforded re- 
presentative statesmen an opportunity, a few months later, 
for paying striking tributes to the memory of the victorious 
general who had one day stemried quietly xip to a wharf on 
the riverside of the City of the Caliphs, and had stepped out 
without ceremony to take ])ossession on behalf of his country 
of one of the most important places in all Asia. 

* The services which Sir Stanley Maude rendered to the Empire, 
notably in Mesopotamia,’ said Mr. Lloyd George as Prime Minister 
in die House of Commons, ‘ were distinguished, far-reaching and 
permanent in their effect. He found Bri tish pres tige at a very low 
ebb in a quarter of the globe where i>rcstige counts for much. The 
British Army in the East had suffered a series of severe r’cvcrses. 
One great enterprise on which a good deal of tlxe strength of the 
Empire had been concentrated had to be abandoned. One British 
Army had surrendered to the Turkish forces, after another British 
Array had been defeated in a series of attempts to relievo it. In 
Egypt we had a large force sheltering behind the de.scrt and the 
Canal from aiv inferior Turkish Army. This talc of discomfiture 
and humiliation spread throughout every bazaar in the East, and, 
like a tree, grew as it spread. Before it ran into irmparable mis- 
chief for the Empire the genius of Sir Stanley Maude had changed 
and restored the position. I know well how much of this success 
was due to the reorganisation of the transport service by Sir John 
Cowans and his able stafi, the reorganisation of the medical service 
by Sir Alfred Keogh and his assistants, and the reinforcements 
brought in by Sir William Bobertson and Sir Charles Monro. But 
the enemy also had tim^ tP reinforce, and to strengthen his forces, 
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The ground lent itself to entrenchments. Those entrenchments 
were constructed under tlie advice and direction of German en- 
gineers. The Turk was fighting at his best in a climate which 
suited him and did not suit us. But against ail these obstacles 
the leadership of Sir Stanley Maude imd the valour of his aimy 
triumphed. 

The highest proof of generalship is not so much in tlie winning 
of a victory as in its exploitation. No general ever made better 
or wiser use of his victory than did Sir Stanley Maude. The re- 
lentless pursuit of the defeated army, wliich ultimately destroyed 
it, and ended in the dramatic capture of Baghdad, sounded 
throughout the East. These were amongst the finest feats in 
military history, and they had a magical effect on the fame and 
position of Britain throughout the whole of the East. The Germans 
realised it. Sir Stanley Maude’s nehicvenients had destroyed 
their elicrishcd dream. They sent one of their ablest generals 
tlicre to effect a rcconquest, and I do not think it is too much to 
say that their abandonment of tliat enterprise was due very lai’^ly 
to their appreciation of the fact, when they came there, that mey 
were confronted by a leader of exceptional resource and power. 

But Sir Stanley Maude’s real greatness was displayed in tlie use 
winch he made of the victory after it had been obtained. He 
showed as inucli wisdom ns an administrator as he displayed skill 
as a general. Every great general has a strain of statesmanship, 
and Sir Stanley Maude exhibited greal: gifts of statesmanship in 
his administration of that difilcidt country. Whilst ruling with 
a film hand, he won the esteem and affection of that gifted but 
suspicious race, not merely by the equity of his rule, but by the 
intelligent sympathy whicli he displayed. Ho 25os,ses.scd that rare 
tact whicli is a blend of gentleness and understanding, and the 
article that appeared in an Arab paper after his death, tuid which 
was, I tliink, reproduced in the British Press last week, is the 
highest tribute that could have been paid to his great qualities 
os a governor and a man. . . . 

Sir Stanley Maude will always be remembered as one of the great 
figures of tliis War, not merely for what he achieved, but for what 
he was. I know not what destiny may have in store for the famed 
land which he conquered, but of two things I am certain. The 
first is, that tlie whole course of its history will be changed for the 
better as a result of the victory and the rule of Sir Stanley Maude ; 
and the second is, that his name will always be cherished by the 
inhabitants of that land os that of tlic gentlest conqueror who 
ever entered the gates of Baghdad.’ 

• In 1910,’ said Earl Curzon of Kedleston, the Lord President 
of the Council, in the House of Lords, * General Maude was sent 
with his division to Mesopotamia, and tliere ho took part in the 
arduous operations that were then in course of being carried out 
for the relief of the beleaguered garrison of Kut. As your Lord- 
ships will remember, that place fell after an heroic defence by 
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General Townshend and his brave men ; and in August of that 
year General Maude succeeded Sir Percy Lake as Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Expeditionary Force in Mesopotamia. It was 
a dark moment in tlie history of the war. It was a critical moment 
in tlic fortunes of Great Britain in the East. The issues of the con- 
flict themselves trembled in the balaiicc, and the prestige of the 
British Emiiire may be described not unfairly as Jiaving been at 
stake. General Maude h.ad to deal with an enemy flushed with 
victory, entrenched in a position of exceptional strength, provided 
witli all the seientifle military resonrccs which he had received from 
his European ally. The advance upon Baghdad in the month of 
December 1010, the drainatio crossing of the Tigris, the forced 
evacuation of Kut by the Turlcs, the disorderly retreat of the fleeing 
enemy upon Baghdad, the rapid pursuit by Gcncj'al Maude and 
his men, constituted a military achievement of no mean order. 

But General Maude was by no means content with his initial 
victory ; he was not the kind of man to rest upon his laurels. 
Following the Turks with great speed up the Diala River in one 
direction, up the Tigris in another, and, at a later date, up the 
waters of the Euphrates, he inflicted upon them a scries of crushing 
defeats which rendered them incapable of any further sustained 
military effort. He lifted the danger wliieh overhung tlio Persian 
border, and which might, unless arrested, have reacted, tlrrough 
Poi-sia, upon Afghanistan and upon India itself, and be occupied 
the whole of the Baghdad vilayet. And be it remembered that 
he carried out the series of operations which I have described, 
labouring under a sense of bitter disappointment at the failure of 
o\ir Russian Allies, who were at that time in the north-western 
part of Persia, to extend to him the support which he had reason 
to expect. 

The hist few montlis of General Maude’s life wei-e devoted to 
the task of organising and administering the territories which he 
had won ; and tlicre in November 1917, in an act of unthinking 
courtesy, he contracted that fatal pcstileuoe which always broods 
behind the atmosphere of the East, and in a few hours had passed 
away. Thus in a few months of time it was given to General 
Maude to aoUievc what many military commanders do not attain 
in a lifetime. He retrieved a great disaster ; ho won a resounding 
victory ; ho recovered a province — almost a country — once one 
of the gardens of the East, wliich luid mouldered for centuries under 
the blight of Turkish misrule. Nay, moiii. By a single stroke, 
or series of .strokes, he may be said to liavc altered the histbry of 
the world. It is surely inconceivable that the inhabitants of those 
fair regions can ever be thrust back into the servitude from wliich 
Gcnem Maude and his forces succeeded in emancipating them. 
And then in the hour of his triumph the General was stricken down, 
not, indeed, on the battlefield, but, as I have pointed out, by a 
death not less honourable and infinitely more pathetic. 

My Iiords, if we turn from the contemplation of the soldier to that 
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of the man, there is a consensus of opinion among those who knew 
General Maude well — of whom, unfortunately, I was not one — 
that not merely did he possess the genius of a military commander, 
but that he had many of those qualities of personal character 
which endeared him to all those witli whom he was associated. 
The soul of chivalry, he was not less strict in the discipline that 
he applied to himself than he was in that which he applied to otliers. 
A non-smoker, almost a total abstainer, he set on example of con- 
scientious abnegation and self-control which profoundly affected 
the conduct of those whom he either commanded or who served 
under him. At the same time, he was hind and thoughtful to a 
degree of his soldiers, and, as abundant testimony conlirms, he 
was exceptionally considerate to tlic native inhabitants of the 
countries that had passed under his sway. Thus I think we may 
say of the departed general tliat in manifold respects he fulfilled 
the ideal of the Happy Warrior which was drawn for us in such 
moving terms by one of the greatest of our poets more than a 
century ago.’ 

‘ My Lords, this motion is so sure of receiving the universal assent 
of your Lordships’ House,’ said the Marquess of Crewe, ‘ that it is 
really more for ray own satisfaction as a very old friend of General 
Maude — shaving known him in the days when ho was a subaltern 
in the Coldstream Guards — that ^ rise to say a word in its support, 
although, indeed, that is not necessary after the eloquent statement 
which has been made by the noble Karl who leads ttie House. 

General Maude was a man who was always greatly regarded and 
beloved by his friends. He was a quiet and dignifled man even 
in his younger days. He had the reputation of being a most 
excellent regimental ofheer, and he also become a carefiu student 
at the Staff College. I know very well that tlio senior ofHcers of 
that day always looked upon him as a man who, if the time of test 
came, would prove himself to be in all inspects an admirable 
soldier. How the test would come, and how severe it would be, 
of course nobody in those days could foretell ; but that it was met 
not merely with the gallantry which everybody would have ex- 
pected of General Maude, but also with a degree of military skill 
which was to a great degree the reward of the hard work that ho 
had exercised in his younger days, will not be denied by aiwbody. 

As tlic noble Earl has stated, the circumstances of funeral 
Maude’s death were singularly pathetic. He knew, of course, tire 
admiration which Iris conduct and that of his troops had won from 
his fellow-countrymcu, but he was not spared to receive at home 
those tributes ox respect and affeotion which would have been 
lavished on him had he returned here. We all, I am certain, feeL 
that this small tribute is the least that the country can pay to his 
memory.’ 

ft 

..s 

The burial took place on the afternoon of the 19th in the 
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desert cemetery beyond the North Gate. Every officer and 
man who could be present was there to pay a last tribute of 
respect and affection to their departed chief, the pall-bearers 
were commanders who had over and over again led their men 
to victory under his siiprcme control, a special contingent of 
officers from his old division, far away, contrived to arrive in 
time, the people of the city assembled in great numbers to do 
honour to their liberator and patron. ‘ Coming generations,’ 
says Mr. Candler, ‘ will perhaps chiss General Mautle as a 
great leader with Alexander and Julian, who conquered the 
ungrateful soil and became its victims. He fixed a memorable 
link in the continuity of history when he entered Baghdad ; 
and one may safely predict that his name will be associated 
with a mox'o histing aird beneficent change in the fortunes of 
the country than can be credited to Roman, Persian, or Greek. 
But at the moment, tlic men who helped him to make history 
were not conoemed with posterity. The thought that troubled 
them, recurring at all hours, was that of the two or three new 
graves in the British cemetery, one covered the bones of the 
man they least could spare, of the commander whose quiet 
and confident smile was an assurance that no sacrifice that he 
demanded of them would be in vain.’ 

The following lines written by Lieutenant J. G. Fairfax, 
serving in the army which expelled the Osmanlis from Meso- 
potamia, arc proof of the I’cspcct and affection in which its 
commander was held : — 

‘AVE ATQUE VALE’ 

F. 8. M. 


Hail and farewell, across the olasli of awoi'ds I 
Hail and farewell, all laurels to the dust, 

So soon I'eturiiod, so bitterly; farewell 1 

The dark clouds, Siatere to tlio solemn hour. 
Wait on thy passing', and the heavy air 
Bears, as we bear our sorrow silenuy, 

The loadon burden, and there Is no voice — 
Mute, with bent heads, before the oneu grave, 
We stand, and each one fools his pulses ache. 
And his throat parches, and the unspoken grief 
Closes an iron hand upon his heart. 

Three times the volley strikes the solemn vault 
Of that impriioningaroh, and piercing clear 
The bugles cry upon the dead. ‘ Arise I ’ 
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And thou ithall riao, yot wo turn aad away ; 

The scarlet and blue pennants droop ; tlio night 
Draws darkly on, and dawn, when dawn shall come, 

Throws a drear light upon the Eastern sky. 

And Dome and Minaret wake ghostly grey, 

And in the trees a little wind will sigh. 

Hail and farewell 1 the laurels with the dust 
Are levelled, hut thou host thy sure crown, 

Veaco and immortal calm, the victory won. 

Somewhere uerouo thy watchful power inspires ; 

Thou art a living pur|>oHO, being dead, 

Ifrnitfnl of nobleness in iessor lives, 

A guardian and a guide ; Hail and farewell ! 

A simple cfl’oss mai-ks tlie spot where Maude of BagJidad lies, 
surrounded by the last resting-places of soldiers whom he 
loved and who loved him. Monuments to his memory may 
take, aitd have taken, various forms. A statue of their 
famous chief is to be set up in the capital of Mesopotamia by 
the army which he led. Roads especially laid out beyond the 
North Gate and an arOh, the cost defrayed by subscriptions 
of its citizens, are a tribute of the chief place in Irak to 
the man who freed the city from the Turkish yoke. Hospitals 
and schools, erected by the inhabitants of other towns witlu’n 
the liberated territory, commemorate what he achieved and 
stand for tokens of gratitude to a benefactor and a friend. 
An oboli.sk erected by the 18 th Division towers amongst the 
rocky fastnesses of the Jebel TIamrin, coupling Maude’s name 
with the names of all ranks belonging to the division who laid 
down their lives for their cormtry in the far-off land of the 
Two Rivers. Yet the finest memorial perhaps to the con- 
queror is to be found in a redeemed region and a contented 
people, which have taken the place of territories that he found 
waste and desolate and of races who had been for ages victinas 
of oppression and misrule. 



CHAPTER XVI 

AN APPRECIATION 

WiiKN endeavouring to sum up the salient features in the char- 
acter, the qualifications and the methods of Sir Stanley Maude 
as soldier and man, the biographer enjoys this great advim- 
tage : the achievements of the subject of this Memoir were 
so conspicuous, his popularity amongst those who came into 
close contact with him was so unquestionable, and his nature 
was so unselfish, that there is no temptation to gloss over such 
minor shortcomings as ought in the interests of truth and of 
example to be touched upon. Where assets arc so rich and 
overflowing, there is no excuse for concealing a few liabilities. 
Maude’s fellow-countrymen will ever regard him primarily 
as a soldier, and it is in his capacity of soldier that he will in 
the first instance be discussed here. Nor can an examination 
of his attributes as an officer be more appropriately initiated 
than by indicating certain points in bis disposition and in his 
normal procedure which lay liim open to some tempered dis- 
paragement. Reference has already been made to them in 
passages scattered through earlier chapters of this volume. 

By nature Maude was exceedingly tenacious — an invaluable 
trait for a soldier to possess in many situations. As one of his 
warmest friends indeed says of him in the striking apprecia- 
tion quoted on p. Ill : ‘ When he did speak he put the jiros 
and com clearly and concisely and gave a decided opinion, 
from which nothing would turn him’ (The italics are the 
author’s.) Fixity of purpose was one of his most valid pro- 
fessional rcsoui’ccs, because he was generally right. But no 
man can always be right, and if Maude by any chance hap- 
pened to be wrong, this characteristic of his lost its merits — as 
is illustrated by an incident which occurred when he was 
serving as a regimental subaltern in the Coldstream Guards. 

One day during the progress of some field operations that 
were being carried out with other troops, Maude was in com- 
mand of his company; it was engaged alongside another 
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company of his battalion under charge of a captain, an officer 
senior to himself and admittedly an extremely capable soldier. 
A tactical situation arose in the course of the proceedings 
which suggested to this captain that it would be well for 
Maude’s company to do a certain thing, so, neither the com- 
manding officer nor the second-in-command happening to be 
about, he expressed a wish that Maude should carry out the 
movement. Maude however demurred. The captain pressed 
the matter. Maude rernmned obdurate. Finally the captain 
formally ordered Maude to exeexite the movement, and Maude, 
equally formally, refused. Now, the senior may perhaps have 
acted a little tactlessly in the first instance, and it is conceiv- 
able that impartial observers would have ruled that in the 
existing situation on the field of manoeuvre the senior’s project 
was militarily unsound. But in deliberately refusing to 
obey an order given under such circumstances by a superior 
officer, Maxidc put himself entirely in the wrong, disciplin- 
arian as he was. Some commanding officers holding rigid 
views on the subject of military subserviency would be dis- 
posed to take a very serious view of an episode of this 
kind when it was rc])ortcd to them — as this episode of 
course was. 

Instances of what practically amounted to obstinacy on 
Maxidc’s part have cropiicd up occasionally in the nan’ative 
of his career recorded in foregoing chapters. Thus he could 
not be induced to remain on the sick list so long as his medical 
advisers prescribed after the accident that befell him at Dric- 
foutein, and the result was that his shoulder gave him serious 
trouble during several subsequent months of strenuous work 
in the field, when he needed to be at his best ; it indeed never 
wholly recovered fi’om the injury. The fact would seem to be 
that he regarded sickness as a sign of weakness which would 
bo overcome by the individual exercise of will-power. At 
the same time, if medical advice was forcibly put and was 
clearly based on grounds of reason, he accepted it readily. 
For instance, he allowed himself to be persuaded not to under- 
take a journey by ‘ glisseur ’ from Baghdad to Basrah in the 
heat of summer, on Colonel ’Willcox urging that he would run 
great risk of heat stroke were he to venture on siuch an 
expedition. < 

When at the head of the 14th Brigade, he turned a deaf ear 
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to the friendly suggestions of liis divisional commander and 
his corps commander concerning the undue exposure of his 
hcadqruirters innir Neuvc Eglisc ; and when he was at last 
ordered to move them, he moved them nearer to the enemy 
instead of further away as had been intended. When the 
arrangements with regtu’d to the evacuation of Anzac and 
I'lelles were being debated, he was almost the only one of the 
generals concerned who advocated retiring to an inner line ; 
and it proved hai’d to persuade him tliat the course actually 
adopted was the right one, although when the question had 
been decided against liim he executed the alternative plan to 
admiration. But it must be ivmcmbcred that it was tliis 
same obstinacy — to rcjjcat a somewhat disagreeable word — ■ 
which wa.s at the root of Maude’s coniidcnce in himself and 
in iiis plans, and tiiat it was this confidence in himself and in 
his plans which kept him undisturbed and of good cheer when 
the temporary di.scomfi.turc8, tlie heavy losso.s, and the un- 
toward conditions of weather which chequered the course of 
the conflicts to the south of Kut, might have caused a less 
resolute commander than him to hold his hand. 

A(!counts practically all agree that paper-work took up 
much of his time and that he was always thoroughly at home 
in the labours of an olflee. As adjuttmt, and later a.s brigade- 
major, he developed a proiwnsity for issuing niunerous and 
somewhat lengthy memoranda, and (althougli opinions arc 
not unanimous on this point) hi.s orders in the field- -which 
wlnlc a brigade commander and a divi.sioiuil commandcsr he 
generally prepared himself, contrary to the normal priuttico — 
would seem to have inclined towards prolixity at times. All 
those who were associated with him while he was hokling staff 
appointments testify to his rare powers of work, and enlarge 
on the long hours that he was in the habit of passing at his 
desk ; but there arc indications that his indefatigable efforts 
in this field of endeavour may not invariably have been 
profitable efforts, and that he may even occasionally have 
made work — as many soldier's proficient in office pursuits have 
a tendency to do. Seeing that he was by bias the very reverse 
of an indoors man, the amount of time that he was in the habit 
of spending in his bureau during these periods is at all events 
evidence of a single-minded devotion to duty ; but military 
men of experience will not perhaps be quite so favourably 
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impressed with this particular feature in his mode of life as 
outsiders have been. 

The truth is that, if Maude had not been a most earnest 
student of his profession in all its branches, had he not been a 
particularly keen and effective exponent of tactical procedure 
out in the open, had he not been an enthusiastic trainer of 
troops and ever ready to take part in exercises and manoeuvres, 
finally, had he not proved liimself to be a rare leader of men 
when his opportunity came, he would have run considerable 
risk of being set down as an ‘ ofiftce man ’ by brother-soldiers. 
But this tendency had the result that when he was on active 
service he was tireless in writing letters, not only to his family 
and to friends but also to military authorities to whom the 
letters were as useful as they were interesting. Constant 
practice h-ad given him a facility of expressing lumself clearly 
and to the point, and, considering the difficulties and discom- 
fort under which his correspondence was carried out in France, 
at Suvla and during the earlier part of his time in Mesopotamia, 
his letters from the front mtuit be acknowledged to be ex- 
tremely informative documents. Nor should it be forgotten 
that, while he was in command of a brigade and of a division 
in in’cscnce of the enemy, Maude never failed to communicate 
his regret and his sympathy to the relatives of any officer 
under his command who had died for his country, and un- 
happily he had only too many of such letters to write. 

But the characteristic of Maude which was the most strongly 
marked and was the most open to objection from the soldier’s 
point of view was his tendency to centralise, his almost 
irrepressible instinct for doing whatever had to be done him- 
self, his plan of kecinng everything in his own hands. That 
this was his habit is notorious and is acknowledged by those 
who knew him best and who admired him most. ‘ If he had 
a fault,’ writes Sir W. Lambton, ‘ it was that of centralising 
and of attempting too much himself.’ All who came into 
contact with liim officially vouch for his abnormal diligence, 
and depose to the protracted hours wliich he spent on his 
military duties ; but if you do everybody’s work as well as 
your own you must labour abundantly or the machine will come 
to a standstill. Special mention must be made of tliis, and 
the objections to such procedme when practised by a staff 
officer or a commander pointed out, because the very great- 
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ness of Maude’s tviumphs in the field might induce the idea 
that Ills methods m this respect were methods to be imitated. 
The fact that gratifying results have been arrived at in spite 
of a thing having been done the wrong way, does not make 
the wrong way right. 

This bent for absorbing control and administration in him« 
self displayed itself constantly during his military career, and 
it manifested itself in connection with almost every form of 
question with which lie had ofiieially to ihsil. In Canada his 
duties wort' scai’ct'ly of a military nature ; but he kept all 
details in connection with the tiovfn’nor-diuu'rars Lours and 
cntertalnnieuts and public observances in his own grip. Wlicu 
holding higli appointment on the War Ollice staff, his sub- 
ordinates were deprived of the initiative and of tlie resjionsi- 
bility usually permitted to indivalnals occupying their ])OKi- 
tions. It was the same wlu*n he was in eomniand of a brigade 
and of a division on active* service. It was to a great extent 
the same when he was at tlic heiul of a mighty host fitted out 
with all the impedimenta found niicossary by a modem army 
wlicu on the war-path. But what was perhaps most remark- 
able about this feature in Maude’s character and disposition 
was that tlie centralisation wlueli he practised was not the 
outcome of any desire for self-advanccincut. It was wholly 
disinterested and altruistic. Having done what it was a 
subordinate’s business to do, he gave all tlie credil; to the 
subordinate and lie took none for liimself. His abnegation, 
his modesty, and his ready and chivalrous recognition of the 
sciviccs of' those working under him, sugareil the pill, and 
induced capable and self-reliant olfieiM's under bis orilers, who 
at the outset were disposed to resent his system, to accept it 
loyally in the long run and to prove themselves his oompliant 
assistants. 

The objoc tioas to the practice of ecntralivSation are a matter 
of common, knowledge. Some of them arc indeed obvious. 
The commander, or the superior staff officer as the case may 
be, who keeps all the strings in Ids own hands is subject just 
as others are to the ills that flesh is heir to, and he may break 
down temporarily or permanently at some critical juncture. 
He may, again, happen to be absent on some special duty just 
at the moment when a vital problem unexpectedly arises 
which, owing to his system, cannot be solved without his 
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presence. Undue dependence upon any individual is in the 
nature of things unsound, and it may become a grave peril. 
Centralisation moreover inevitably discourages the efficient 
subordinate, while it is apt to serve as a cloak concealing the 
unfitness of an incompetent underling. It in reality sets 
at defiance the fundamental principles upon which command 
and administration in the military world arc supposed to be 
conducted. It is an obstacle in the path of the junior officer 
who desires to learn his work and who hopes to qualify him- 
self for rising to higher grades, and on this point Maude 
by liis methods was, without perhaps realising it himself, 
contravening his own theories. 

For he always took the utmost interest in the training of 
the staff in pence time, and in promoting its efficiency for pur- 
poses of war. His standard of efficiency was moreover a very 
high one. In Iris diaries kept during the South African Cam- 
paign and during the Great War, frequent entries occur 
condemning the staff work, os its practice on active service 
came to his notice. Even in the early days of the operations 
of the British Expeditionary Force in France in 1914, at a 
juncture when the higlily trained and specially selected staff 
with the troops was probably as competent as the staff of any 
army in the field in existence, he finds grounds for disapproba- 
tion at times — and, no doubt, reasonably, seeing that there is 
no such thing as perfection in such matters. Bub unless there 
be judiciou.s deecntrahsation, unless the various individuals 
who form the aggregate of tlic staff in brigades, or divisions, 
or army corps, or ai'mics, are allowed to perform the duties 
which they arc supposed to perform, mid arc tnisted by those 
set over tlicm until found wanting, the staff as a whole docs 
not enjoy the practice nor doas it acquire the experience, in 
the absence of which that body cannot be expected adequately 
to fulfil its functions. 

Situations will arise in war, it is true, tuid they may some- 
times even arise in time of peace, where it is expedient and 
where it may even be imperative for a superior officer to talce 
the entire control of matters into his own hands and to trans- 
form his subordinates for the time being into virtual ciphers. 
When Maude was called upon to assume supreme control over 
the operations in Mesopotamia, the machine as a whole was 
running none too smoothly, some of its parts were the worse 
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for tlic wear, corl',aiii new devices luid to be introduced, nor 
was the availublo driving power being effectually exercised 
throughout the whole of the complicated works. A mair in 
sound hcaltJi and of inexhaustible energy, a man immune from 
the. lasailmle which a debilitating climate is ajit to iiiduoe, a 
man littcil out witli ani})le knowledge concerning Llie bulk of 
the questions that called for investigai icm anil setMement, and 
fovlilied by a clear conception of what objects the army could 
and should fullil in the early future, was neede.d ; and the 
newly appointed Army (lonmiander was jiiost fully justiiicd 
in going himself thoroughly into every detail of organisation 
and administration bidbre be committed bis trooj)s to an 
offensive c.'iuii)aign. Whetber it was iiuJispeusable for him 
to rctaiir tlie closi; control ibat he did over tin; administration 
at a later date, when all was in working oj'dcr and f)ri)e.ecdiiig 
satisfactorily, scciiis oj)cn to question. But in the first iu- 
staaiec, eentralisatiou wimld a])pcar not only to have biuiu 
permissible, but, to have been in the highest degree appropriate. 

There is also this to I)e said. Centralisation is in principle 
fundumentttlly unsound. It to «J1 intents and purposes 
sets army regulations at dclUmcc. In the case of air oincer 
who has passed tlirougli the mill of staff training its practice 
ignores precojJts that Iiavc always been strongly inculcated 
at Camberlcy. Nevertheless Maude’s custom of iloing himself 
so much that ought jn’operly to Jiave been done by his subor- 
dinates docs afford convincing lestiinony of his having been 
equipped with other precious and engaging qualilieations. 
The fact that in siiite of suffering from this (ira.wbackhe should 
have accomplished such great tilings, serves to prove how 
deft an organiser, wliat on anient worker, mul rvhat a com- 
petent master of tire art of war he must have been. The way 
that he managed to get the best out of capable mon holding 
positioUvS of responsibility under him who found tlu!ms(!lve,s 
in a manner thrust on one .side, is clear indication of the 
confidence wliicli he inspired, of the knowledge of his pro- 
fession that made itself apparent to all who were associated 
with liini, and of his own magnetic charm. 

It may be observed here that in many eulogistic references 
to him that appeared when he was carrying all before liim on 
the Tigris, and in those wliich saw the light after untimely 
death at Baghdad had robbed his eountiy of Ids services, 
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reference is constantly and with justice made to the fact that 
no detail was too small for him to interest himself in. That 
is a most valuable quality in an administrator and in a com- 
mander, always provided that it is, as in his case, combined 
witli a sense of proportion. He never alloAved his conceni 
for questions of second and third rate importance to stand in 
the way of attention to matters of major moment. Nor must 
vigilance in respect to detail be confused with centralisation. 
By making inspcctioirs take the most searching form possible, 
a superior officer ensures that duties arc being correctly carried 
out in all their various branches. Suggestions from a high 
quarter in connection with even trivial points act as a tonic. 
Maude’s hccdfulness and solicitude in connection with in- 
considerable questions was combined with a very thorough 
knowledge of military requirements and of the best method 
of meeting them, which was the result of years of study, of 
constant application to professional pursuits, and of the pos- 
session of an exceptionally retentive memory. He indeed to 
a strange extent resembled in some vital respects the greatest 
of all modern soldiers. 

Widely as they differed in general character and in their 
outlook upon life, Maude in his military capacity had much in 
common with Napoleon. Both of them were signalised by 
an almost uncanny familiarity with the details of the require- 
ments of an army, both were pertinacious students of the 
prinei))les and practice of prosecuting hostilities, both were 
gifted with unusual powers of concentration on the thing in 
hand, both could lay claim to abnormal memories, both were 
by instinct and by habit centralisers, both hod mastered the 
closeness of the coimcction wliich exists between adequate 
preparation for operations in the field and their effective 
execution, neither of them shrank firom incurring reasonable 
losses if by incurring those losses gains might be achieved, 
neither of them hesitated to run risks when the occasion 
called for it, both must bo classed as cgregiously sedulous 
workers, both — ^from dissimilar causes and as a result of 
different methods — contrived to win and to retain in ex- 
ceptional measure the confidence and the affection of the 
men whom they led, and both were ab.solute masters of the art 
of controlling hosts to good purpose in a theatre of war. 

In one notable respect however Maude was almost the 
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antithesis of the illustrious Corsican. He was business-like 
to a degree, and punctuality with him amounted almost to a 
religion. Napoleon, on the other hand, although his mind 
acted systematically, was the very reverse of methodical in 
liis dealings with others, and was so irregular — and even so 
irresponsible — in regard to liis hours for meals and his hours 
for work as often to cause his staff and his suite grave [jer- 
plcxity. That combinntiou of ius1,inetive orderliness with 
brilliant gifts of leadership, which was oiu; of Maude’s c.har- 
nctoristics, is indeed somewluit unusual in si Groat Cajitaiu. 

To comi)ai’c Maude to Napoleon sis a laetician, to contrsist 
them as handlers of legions smtually on the field of bsittle, 
would be absurd. The whole aspect of coml^sil, hsis been 
transfornuid since the dsiys of Austci’lit/. and Jena. Progress 
in armament has created conditions which deprive the superior 
commander as a rule of openings for disclosing genius in this 
connection. No opjsortunity for his manifesting tncticsil 
ajititude of a high order ever presented itssslf l;o Maude while 
a simple brigadier. His masterly withdvsiwals from Suvla 
and from Holies were the result of foretlxoiight and of effcsstuol 
adminislration, sind no affrays took idacc during their critical 
stages. Even on the occasion when, at Felahich, he was 
suddenly faced with a situation for which no elaborate pre- 
paration had been, or could bt;, xnadc and his division gained 
so gratifying a viebxry, the Turks who were ojiposed to him 
were not in truculent mood and they offered no very spirited 
rosi.stance to his troops. During the course of that trium" 
phant series of operations wliich carried his army from Ks 
Sinn to Baghdad, actual tactical dii-cetion was in the hands 
of subordinates even if he was giving tlie impulse to the 
combinations. 

A staff ofliccr whom Mr. Candler quotes sums up Maude’s 
qualifications as a commander in tlio field very aptly: 
‘ There are three things necessary for carryiirg on a campaign. 
You want the fighting man whose genius i.s strategy and 
tactics, and you want the man who understands everything 
about staff work ; but these may be wasted without the brain 
for organisation and the interior liconomy of the army. I 
don't tliink that I had ever .struck a xmm who combined two 
of these qualities, certainly not three, until I met Maude.’ 
But the staff officer omitted two other attributes, to both of 
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which Maude could lay claim and which are almost as valuable 
to a commander in the field as those indicated — sympathy 
with those commanded, and serenity of temper in the hour of 
adversity. . 

A successful commander will always enjoy a certain popu- 
larity amongst those serving under his orders, no matter what 
his personality may be. Unsympathetic as he was by nature, 
despising sentiment, a stern disciplinarian who v/as economical 
of praise and who troubled himself little conccniing the com- 
fort of his troops, Wellington, although not exactly beloved, 
was nevertheless looked up to by his men in the Peninsula and 
could always get the very best out of them so long as fighting 
was actually in progress. Napoleon, on the other haaul, not 
merely fired the enthusiasm of the soldiers with whom he 
overran Europe by the splendour of his victories, but he lost 
no opportunity of appciiling to the emotional side of the Gallic 
chariuitcr ; his custom was ever to pose as chief and to be the 
central figure in skilfully staged pageants ; but he combined 
this with the display of keen interest— -which may or may not 
have been feigned — ^iix the welfare of his men, and he won 
them by his camaraderie and apt chaff when he moved about 
unceremoniously amongst the bivouac fires or rode alongside 
columns on the line of march. Maude’s personality exercised 
its influence after another fashion, and he had acquired the 
confidence of those under him before he bad made his mark 
ns n leader in the field. No triumph was registered by the 
14th Brigade while ho was their brigaclii-r ; nor, until its tail- 
most echelons had slipped quietly away by night IVom Suvla 
Bay, had the 13th Division accomplished anything especially 
noteworthy under his command ; and yet the brigade and the 
division, alike, elected to put their trust in him, one had almost 
said, on sight. 

Ho no doubt enjoyed certain natural advantages in pos- 
sessing a tough frame, a strong constitution and a commanding 
figure. But his inexhaustible energy and his frequent ap- 
pearances amongst them made Mm also familiar to the troops 
under his orders. His unaffected solicitude concerning their 
food, their clothing and the alleviation in so far as this was 
practicable of their ordeals, won the hearts of the rank and file, 
both British and Indian. His practice of always getting his 
own way impressed those who saw him at close quarters. His 
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sanguine disposition infected others witli liis own (fonfidence. 
His insensibility to dangiir and liis wont of frcxpiently visiting 
the most advanced trunchas and of tviiversing th(» most ex- 
posed ap))roachcs when lu; was a brigadieJ’ and a divisional 
commander, were warmly apj>vccial.ed l)y those under him, 
oven if they caused some apprehension in those him. 
That absence of ])OS(‘ which cann* natural to him lltt<bd in 
with the temper of British troops, just as Napoleon’s his- 
trionic procedure suited the h’rciicli. While his devotion 
to duty, his al)ility and his exhaustive, knowledge of his pro- 
fession aisnised the admiration of his staff aiul of tlmse senior 
oflicers withwJioin questions of importance liad to be dise.nssed, 
his sympathetic bearing and his eluicvy greetings delighted 
non-eoimnissioned offleens and men whom aecbident bvonght 
inomentmily into close relations with him, jtntl tli(;se spread 
the tidings iar and wide. 

1-Iis letters are <!vidoncc of the genuine afl'ee.tiou that lui 
felt for the regimental ollie.ors and the rank and file serving 
under him in tlic field, and of his eager appreciation of their 
work. A (sommandor always gives (‘.redit to his troops in his 
olllcial des[)a.tches for anysutseess that may have been acJiievcd, 
That goes without saying. Most eoiumautlcrs perlunbs will 
do so even in their private letters. Btit Maude was con- 
stantly expressing his warm adiniruLiou of his ti't)ops, not only 
to outsiders but also to himself, i.fi. in his diaries. There never 
was any pretence or make-believe alxmt it — ho wrote down 
just what he felt. On the one occasion when his men, or some 
of them, undoubtedly failed him, it is noteworthy that he 
would seem to have been imwilling to fully admit this (jven 
to himself ; the passage is quoted on p. 210. Olliuers mid 
rank and file soon came to realise his feeling towards them 
*md to reciprocate it, because lU though by nature undemou- 
strotive he had a particularly happy way with him when 
proposing to show friendliness to subordinates, especially 
when off duty. 

An inherent buoyancy of temperament in Maude assumed 
the form of an unconquerable spirit when dangers gathered 
tliick. His attitude at the moment when the attack of the 
18tU Division on the Sannaiyat linos miscarried is a striking 
example of that. Unruffled demeanour in the chieftain is 
the first step towards repairing defeat when fortune has been 
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uukiucl in wiir, and his habitual self-possession and his fortitude 
were priceless assets during the dai’k days of April 1916 on 
the Tigris. Although they could not change the aspect of 
affairs even in respect to his own division, his troops noted 
and remembered them j and other divisions which had met 
with discomfiture like unto his heard tell of this general whom 
his men all swore by. So, when the Tigris Army Corps learnt 
that Maude was their commander, and when it became 
known a few weeks later that he was supreme chief in Meso- 
potainia, the Anglo-Indian forces welcomed with enthusiasm 
the appointment of a leader whom most of them had never 
seen and whom many of them four months before had never 
even heard of. Ilis personality had already put new life into 
the army before the influence of his reforming activities and 
of his energetic administration had made themselves felt 
outside of Ai’iiiy Headquartei-s on the Shatt-el-Arab. 

In the estimation of posterity, Maude will inevitably he 
judged by the eamiJaign which virtually gave him Mesopo- 
tamia. That campaign was a masterpiece. Its salient features 
have been diseus.sod in previous chapters, and they need not 
be dealt with further. Suflice it to say that, recognising from 
the outset how neither sldll nor valour in the absence of 
effective organisation will command success, the Army Cora- 
inandor invariably made strategy and administration move 
hand in hand throughout its progress. The phm was bold ; 
some of its details — the crossing of the Tigris at ,Shumran, Cor 
instance — ^might be chai-aetci’iscd as audacious. But it was 
as comprehensive as it was bold, and its designer ever had the 
destruction of the foe for objective rather thou mere winning 
of territory or the achieving of some local triumph. Victory, 
until hostile re.sistance had been beaten down, was not victory 
to him. The Turks were appalled by the relentless energy 
of this formidable antagoni.st, who was os vehement in tread- 
ing a fugitive enemy underfoot as he had been calculating in 
his preparations for putting the antugonist to flight. Maude 
was as thorough as a conqueror as he had been thorough in 
elaborating liis scheme for malcing himself master in the theatre 
of war, and this, more perhaps than anything else, singles him 
out as one of the foremost soldiers of his time. 

But it was not only when the enemy was actually in the 
gate that Maude gave indications of an instinct for war. 
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Frequcint irJcrcMwos have; txwturrtHl in Corct^foiiis pages to hivS 
zeal i’ov militaiy sliidy ; hut that ho also olosely I’ollowocl the 
progress of internatifttial events and that lie foresaw clearly 
whitJicr they were leading, is made evident by cpiotations 
from his diary and I'roin his couversa.l,ioiis wliieh liuve het'u 
given. That talk of his with Doctor I’l'atling one ev(;iuug at 
Carsludtcm which is meuthmedon p. 100, his insistence that the. 
Terri toi’ials ought to In; warned that they Avould all l)o needed 
for war work overseas wlu'U the national (;inergeney arose, 
])oiiiL uinnistukahly to liis conviction (hut a great European 
war was inqiomling ; and they provi' rurthertnore that he 
oulertained no illusions as to the immensity of the struggle’s 
sco])e when it should eoiiie. Moreover even at an earlier date, 
during those years iitiiti(;diaLcly afU;r his return from tia-natla 
—somewhat lean and discouraging y('avs in so far as liis [iro- 
fcssional prosjiects were coneeriu><l--a i>roi)hi;tie iuslinet 
scorns to luive movc'd him at times to foresee that ont! day he 
might play a gr('a.i part in the affairs of his (umutry. Most 
thinking oflieers in tlui United ICingdom no doubt poMJcived 
wluvt was looming ahead, and deplonul the* inachsquaey of 
tiu! Covermncul’s preparations for meeting the storm. Few 
of them, however, visualised the situation which was to arise 
quite so clearly as did Maude. 

But we have not here to consider him only in Jiis capacity us 
a soldier and commander in the fieltl. lie was a typt; of man 
bound to make his mark in tmy walk of life ns ii eon.scspieiMie 
of natural ability, of exceptional aiiplication, and of being 
govcinu;d by n lofty sense of duty. The sr:nse of duty in him 
■was moreover fostered by strong religious convictions, to 
■which Mr. Vaux of Carslialtou has paid a remarkable tribute 
in the passages quoted on p. 107. Mmido’s diaries bear indinict 
testimony to this. Even during the most stremioas days of 
liis experiences in the field from 19l't onwards, he scareely ever 
missed attendance at the early celebration of a Sunday morn- 
ing, and he always made a point of joining in at least one other 
service if it could possibly be managed. Although it was 
impossible to make the Sunday a day of rest w'hcn in ])resencc 
of the enemy, Maude tried to preserve it as a day set apait by 
devoting bis spare hours to visiting the sick and wounded 
when a brigadier ; and at a later date when he came to occupy 
lusher military positions he made it his day for going round 
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hospitnls. He gave every possible encouragement to the 
army chaplains who were at different times serving under 
his orders, as also to others with whom he happened to come 
into contact, frequently mentioning them by name in his 
diaries. In no department indeed did lie take a warmer and 
more practical interest than in that which is devoted to the 
spiritual welfare of the troops. His principal chaplain in 
Mesopotamia, the Rev. A. C. E. Jarvis, who was with Maude at 
his death, writes of the Army Commander in eloquent terms : 

For many montlis I acted as Church of England Chaplain at 
General Headquarters. It was during this period that, outside of 
olficial in tercoursc, the veil was lifted and that I got to know more 
of the mini. He was very reserved, the imiennost was not revealed, 
and it was thus that some misundcKtood him. To me he was great, 
and great because he was good. He wjis an essentially good man. 
He was not ashamed of his I’cligion ; he did not make a parade of 
it, but it foniifd a vital part of a wholly disciplined life, always 
sinqilc, always devout. He never missed a Communion — ^not 
once, imd he was a very busy man, while frequent celebrations 
were the nile in Mesopotamia. 

In an indefinable way he differed from any man I have ever 
known . Of hi m it may truly be said that he possessed a distinctive 
and unique personality. At the Memorial Service hold at Baghdad 
the week after his death, in trying to find one word to express it, 
I chose the word ‘intense.’ His virility, his simplicity, the 
thoroughness with which he did everything, are all summed np in 
tliat word — ^iiitensily of thought, intensity of insight, intensity of 
action. He was a strong man, quiet, self-effacing, but it was the 
strength of the great flood which, moving, seems asleep. Careless- 
ness and sIackn<;HS he abhorred, and he had no mercy on offenders ; 
yet ho was essentially geuerouH and kind. In thousands of lives 
at home, in India and in the East, he lives c;ushrined for ever — ^a 
great soldier, a keen sportsman, a typical English gentleman, a 
good man. 

‘ His splendid abilities as a soldier,’ Maude’s old chief of 
Home District days. Lord Methuen, wrote of him after his 
death to Lady Maude, ‘ were apparent to all ftom the time 
when he wtis the best of adjutants. But there arc other men 
who have risen to height in the Army, but yet have not suc- 
ceeded in gaining the love of all ns he did. No one ever 
grudged him his glory. There are some like him — ^I wish 
there were move — ^who never seek their own interests, who 
play the game, and in whose minds jealousy finds no place. 
As Burke puts it, “ to bring dispositions that are lovely in 
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private life into the service and conduct of the commonwealth ; 
so to he patriots as not to forget we arc gentlemen.” This is 
why so many feel they have lost a frioiid that cannot bo re- 
placed, and why we. feel .so imich for you and yours in your 
grief.’ ‘ Having been closely associated with him all his life, 
I think that the cause of his success was his thoroughness in 
whatcv(.ir he undibrtook,' is the view of his old friend Sir W. 
Lambton ; ‘ whetluir it was soldiering or sport he threw his 
whole heart and energy into what was on hand. No detail 
was too small for liis notice, and no trouble ton great, and that 
he achieved so much was due to the charm of his character as 
well as to his dx'iving ])ower. lie hail an intense lov(5 for his 
old school, Eton, auil for his Ilegimeiit, and however great 
might be tlxi stress of work at any time he always managed 
to keep touch with his old comrades.’ 

It was tliosc who knew him the most intimaUbly who re- 
spected him the most liiglily and who liked him best. His 
old schoolfellows rcmcinbcr him as ever intent upon whatever 
he happened to be engaged on, and yet a bright and merry 
lad withuL The sunny side of his disposition came to be less 
apparent to those wlu> met liim casually or to mere acquaint- 
ances, as he grew older ; bub it was there all the time, although 
cloaked by a form of reserve and hold in chock by absorption 
in olficial duties and in the cores of life. As a man lu! required 
knowing; and yet no one who came into eoutaet with him could 
fail to be struck by his courtesy, his acees.sibility and hi.s 
readiness to enter with interest into any matter put Ixvfore 
him. He liked to take the measure of any new acquaintances 
before granliing his etmfldence or acquiescing in intimacy; 
but amongst thos<i admitted to his I’riondsiiip he unbent 
entirely and proved to bo a most attractive companion. His 
quiet sense of humour came to his aid alike with acqiiaintaticcs 
and with friends ; it wjis turned to account to smooth over 
difficulties in the one case, and it made association with him 
all the more agreeable in the otlicr case. 

His addiction to sport of all kinds commended him alike to 
equals and to inferiors, and he was moreover of the class of 
sportsmen who prefer performing — even performing indiffer- 
ently — ^to looking on. , Running with him was a natural gift ; 
but he made the most of the gift by his abstemiousness, and 
this self-denial also aided him in his feats on the river (“" a 
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yoiing man and in later days. Although he played most out- 
door games he had no s])ccial aptitude for those demanding 
skill ; he was, however, a good shot, considering that he was 
too intent on his militai’y duties from the time of his leaving 
Sandhurst to devote much time to this form of sport. Owing 
to his weight and to the expense involved he only hunted 
ocensioiially, hut when lie did he went well to hounds. Most 
mounted officers got falls diu-ing the South African War owing 
to the treacheroixs nature of the ground, but were little the 
worsts ; the fact that Maude met with two accidents and 
sufferc‘<l considerable damage each time, viz. at Driefontein 
and on the day before Diamond Hill, suggests that he was a 
somewhat reckless honseman, as he had excellent sight. 
Tliorough in all things, he was also thorough in respect to 
sport so long as he was actually engaged in it — ^whether he 
was ])laying lawn tennis, or was following the beagles, or was 
taking part in a sculling rnateli at Maidenhead — and he always 
inculcated this same wholeheartedness in others. 

An appreciation of this distinguished public servant would 
be incomplete without some brief reference to his home life. 
He was one of those men whom brains, character and the 
force of circumstances thrust into the limelight; but who 
nevertheless are happiest in the domestic circle, for he was 
wrapped up in his family. That they were ever in his thoughts 
is made manifest by liis diaries. In moments of stress and 
worry in the Held he w'ould remember that it was the birthday 
of one of his children and would note it down. If a mail 
arrived at the Dardanelles or in Mesopotamia which, owing 
to those accidents that are ever occurring in postal aiTange- 
ments on field service, brought him no letter from Mardale, 
he was much put out. Devotion to his military duties never 
prevented his settling down in tlic temporaiy homes that he 
occupied imd, glad tus he was on Service grounds to quit 
Plymouth and to exchange Carsholton for the Curragh, he 
hated leaving his retreat on tlie shores of the Stonehouse 
creek and shrank from bidding good-bye to his garden at 
‘ Greengates.’ He ever loved to be with those nearest to him, 
sharing alike their pleasures and their troubles. 

Take him for all in all, soldier, student, thinker, sportsman, 
gentleman, friend, Maude was an arresting and in many respects 
a fascinating figure. He proved himself a man of war. He 
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left no .stone unturned to ensure his mastery of any subject 
which he felt he ought to fathom. He took the long view in 
questions wJiich the statcsnuui too often hesitatc:s to grapple 
with. He played the game through life as he hud played it as 
a fag in Cornish’s House at Hton. He won the regard and 
iidmirution of those who saw mo.st of him and were best fitted 
to appraise his merits, mid only those who (iiijoyed the privilege 
of hi.s friendship realised how great that privilege was. Few 
men of the day have sot a more shining example for the rising 
generation to follow, have consecrated themselves move wholc' 
lieartedly to the service of their country without thought of 
self, anti have left a deejier and a more enduring fool;priut 
on the sands of time. 
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in, i:yi. 

Clialluun, Mamie al siege oiieralioiis at, 

8p, 

('/lalham, 1 I.M..S., Mamie proceeds (o 
Miulros ill, 185. 

( 'beliala lines, position of, 223; evacuated 
by 'riirlui, 223. 

('bel.sea Ilairaeks, references In, 13, 21, 
2 .S, 00 . 

Cbesliiii-, 51b, in i.tlli liiigade, 133. 

CliiH-olale ilill, 13II1 Divii, ion talteii over 
lieaebes tioilli of, 163 ; Isikeii over liy 
Minnie, 1(15 s leferiMiee lo, Ki.g 174. 

Cholera, epidemic of, in spring tpio, 
22i s Maiiili! seizeil with, 310. 

CbiiM inn Victor, I'rincr, death of, (13. 

CireiiceMer, brigade slaiflour near, S8. 

Cloimiel, Mamie at slatf ride .at, 109, 

Cobbo, Dieul.-tieiuTal .Sii A. ,S., re- 
places I ieiieral \’oiui);Iiitsli.inil in e.om- 
maml of the 7 'li Division, 2301 
Maude diseusses siluidion with, 231 ; 
farewell iiicssage of, lotliineral Duke, 
237 ) refereiiees lo, 248, 283, 286 ; to 
coiiimaml ist Corps, 250; on Mumie, 
252 i liomliarils .Sanniiiyat, 234 ; 
attacks works in Ivliuidiri I lend, 25(1; 
unsuccessful attack of, on Kminaiyiil, 
afti ; capture of Kannaiyat by, 262, 
263 ! ilefeats Turks al Miisliaidieb, 
276 J defeats Turks at Tikril, 208, 
299 i appreeiatiou by, of Maude, 301, 
302. 

Colileule, Maude al, 3. 

Codriligton, Kir A., in isl Coldstream, 

12 . 

C'^ildsl ream Guards, Maude joins isl llti., 
12 i 1st lln, proceeds lo Suakiti, 13 j 
1st Im. in llie convoy figliliiig near 
Tofrek, 18 j rsl Ilii. reliiviis U> Sua- 
kiii, 18; isl lln. proceeds to Hunduh 
nnri DUo, 19 ; ist Jill, priwccds lo 
Cyprus, 20 ; isl fin. returns home, 
20 ; Isl lln, al Windsor, 21 ; Alaude 
ndjiitaiit of tst Jin., 22 Maude joins 
2nd lln., 24; 3rd lln. raised, 30; ist 
and 2nd Uns. procccil lo Soulli Africa, 
30 1 Atttude joins 2nd lln., 34; t.sl 
and and Bns. at Diamond lull, 54 ; 
Maude second • in • command of xst 
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Bn., 85 ; 1st Bn. leaves for Aldershol, 
87 i Maude’s regret on leaving, 93 ; 
losse.s in, 119 ; Island and Bn.s. arrive 
al Hazebrouck, 128 ; band of, at 
Memorial Service, 313; reference to, 
320. 

Colesberg, reference lo, 41. 

Colley, Sir G., reference lo, 9. 

Colvile, Sir II. E., in command of 
Omards Brigade for Soulh Africa, 32 ; 
appoinlcd lo command 9th Division, 

, 37 - 

C.M.lr,, Maude receives, 75. 

C. f)., Maude receives, 147, 152. 

Compiegne, Forest of, reference lo, 118 ; 
3rd Corps entrains near, 124. 

Cumplon, Lieut. •Colonel C. W., takes 
over I4lh Brigade from Maurle, I55. 

Connauglil, Duke of, allends the Memo- 
rial Service, 313. 

Constantinople, references to, 166, 293. 

Corbett, Mr. J., Maude allends lectures 
>>y. 93 . 94 - 

('ornish, Mr., letter of, to Miss Alice 
Maude, 6. 

Cornish’s House, Maude in, 6j reference 
to, 336. 

Corps. See Army Corps. 

Cotry, Colonel lion. II. W., in com- 
nmnd of and Coldstream, 24. 

Cossack snlnia, arrival of at Alt Glinrbi, 
225 i Maude’s reference lo, az6. 

CoivauB, iiir J., succeeds General Mac- 
kinnon. 102 i Quarturma.stcr-Gcneml 
at the War OITice, 244, 

Cowper, Maj.-Concrnl M., Deputy 
Adjutant -General, 238. 

Cos, Sir r.) I'alilical (Iflicer, 238; tuid 
u local magnate, 251. 

Craig’s Court, Maude’s office in, gs, 96. 

Crewe, Marquess of, on Maude, in the 
House of Lords, 317. 

Crimen, Sir F. F. Maude in the, a, 3. 

Cronje, General, entrenched near the 
Modder Uiver, 36 ,- operations against, 
on llio Modder River, 37 ; retreat of, 
38; surrounded nt I’narcicberg, 39; 
surrender of, 39 ; arrives at Clip 
River, 39. 

Ctesipbon, defeat of Turks at, 190; 
references to, 243, 272 ; Turks evacu- 
ate, 271. 

Curtsjgh, the, Maude goes to, tod} 
references to, loS, no, 112, 333. 

Cuixon, Earl, on Maude in the House 
of Lords, 317. 

Cyprus, Guards Brigade in, 20. 

‘D’Forcb, references to, 197, 232, 235, 
236 ; composition of, 197 ; last victory 
gf, under Maude, 299. 


Dahra Bend, fighting in the, 257, 258 ; 
reference to, 263. 

Dardanelles, Maude ordered to, 158 ; 
Maude’s hopes of vigorous policy in, 
position of army in, 166 ; reference to. 


33 S- 

Davies, Lieut. -General Sir F. J., in 
command at Ilelles, 177 i receives 
order to evacuate, 178 ; letters from 
Maude lo, 179, 180, 183, 184. 

Dawson, Mnj. -General Vesey, joins 
Guards Camel Corps, 14 ; in command 
of 2nd London (Territorial) Division, 
94 ; Maude with, 93-97 : on Maude, 
97 , 98- 

De Aar, references to, 64, 67, 68. 

De la Key, at Dricfontcin, 41. 

Dc Monlalt, Barons, record of, l. 

De Wet, approaches Taardeberg, 40; 
retires from Poplar Grove, 41 ; east 
of Bloemfontein, 46 ; cuts communica- 
tions near Kioonstnd, M ; reference 
t“> 59 > proceed In Cape Colony, 
O7; the ‘Great, Hunt,’ 67, 68. 

Dcbden Hall, Maude spends holidays 


at, 5- 

Deeean, 1st Coldstream leave Suakin 
in, 20. 

Dcltuwa, references to, 288. 

Dervishes. See Hadendowa. 

Devonport, reference to, 91. 

Devons, ist, in the 14th Brigade, 133 ; 
at Hill 60, 152, 133. 

Dcwclsdorp, operations near, 45, 46. 

Diala Rivur, cavalry roaches, 271 j pas- 
sage of the, 272, 273 J references lo, 
276, 277, 283, 287, 397. 

Diamond Hill, action of, 32, 33 ; refer- 
ence to, 331;. 

Diamond Jubilee, references lo, 4, 72 ; 
Maude at, 29, 30. 

Dick - Cuiiyugham, I.icut. - Colonel, 
brigade-mnior of the 14th Brigade, 
133 1 on Maude, 133, 141, 142, IS 7 - 

Diclcson, Colonel E., appointed Local 
Produce Controller, 280 j conversation 
of Maude with, 303 ; Maude to dine 
with, on the evening he fell ill, 309. 

D.S.O., Maude receives the, 69. 

Division— 

Seii/A Africa — 

I St, Lord Methuen commands, 32, 


Sth, Major Capper with, 49. 

6th, under General Kelly-Kenny, 
37 J advance of, 38 j at Driefon- 
tein, 41 - 

7th, under General Tucket, 37; 
advance of, 38 ; at ICaree Siding, 
45 ; in centre column, 46 ; at 
liand River, 48 ; march past of, 
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1 )ivision {iv>ifi»tiaf)-~- 

in .S” i I>rcparos to 

uttacU iioar I’roldiia, 50. 
gth, uiiilw (ifiwral Cnlvilc, 37 ; 
nrlvancc of, 38. 

mil, niiili'r (ifnernl l‘(il«-( Jirmv, 
,(5 ; oiicrnliiin mist' of lllociufim- 
itiiii, 45, ,1.6; iulvnnncs to Kiircc 
.Siiliiif', .16 ; to rcuiiiiii in (uinio', 
4(1; hnll lit JImnd fort, 47 ; til llui 
Zanti Kivur, 48 ; ronnlicr, (ii-r- 
itiisloti, 40 ; luiiruli iinsi in Jiihnii* 
nusliuv;;, 50; Ln'upnrei to sUtnd: 
iieav I’rcioriii, 50 ; luilln nl l‘r«- 
Uii'iii, 51 ; moviis ciu,), 5,! ; iit. 
Diiuiioml llill, 53 ; tulvnncu!!, 5<> ; 
ftiiiirils railway, sG, 57 ; oaniiiii's 

liulfiisl, 57 » ol* G3. 

Ttrril 6 }ial — 

anil fainikm, Mnuile jiiitiM, ; 
rctorennus (0, gG, 07, 103. 

Jiome, A'egultirs — 

5(li, Muuilc uiiiiuinlnil (i,,S.().t ol, 
lit till' tlun'iic.ii, J05 j i;oin|'iii!Sitiou 
of, 108 ; III niuiiii‘iivii'1!, lut), 
iiOi Miimlo IcnvuH, no. 

Gtli, «l intur-ilivisioml niivuiwwrun, 
no. 

(Imit U'ltr — 

,3r<1, iiiisiliitn of, nciit tlu: I'.ys, 13a j 
iil)lif;i»l In (all liiink, 135 i Imforc 
Mitmiiicii, 14a ; ilulivi'tii nUnok, 
r, 47 . 

4II1, I'll iiwiiU. events, 117 ; iirnueecls 
lo Ii’nince, > 17 i (it'iiutal I'ullciify 
inspects, 117; (lilUnulties of, on 
ilio Mnrne, 119, 120; potl of, 
crosses the Ly.s, 128. 

51I1, sails Cenm (rolnncl, 117 ; posi- 
tion of, nil the J.,ys, 132 j Geni'ral 
Motlnml in ooniiniiiKl of, 13a ; 
Sir ( 1 . Sniith-Dorrien's assocm- 
tion with, 150 j (|uestian of rt'lir- 
inifi 1 . 13 ) 154 i Maude leminj- 
rarily in conninuiil of, 154. 

Gill, to mil from Irclaiiil, 117; cim- 
cetilniliun at Cuinl«idKe, 117; 
arrives at liio front, 121 ; crosses 
the T,ys, 128. 

7th, nperalinir alung.sidc thu 1st 
Corps, 134. 

8th, relieves the I4tli Hrigndu, 137, 

■ loth, reference to, 159; leaves for 
Salonika, 164, 165. 
iith, references lo, 159; in the 
15th Corps, i8g t takes over Canal 
defences from 13th Division, 193. 
I3tb, Maude assumes command uE, 
160 J properly part of the gtli 
Corps, iGo; condition of, when 
Maud? took over, rGo, i6i } Sir 


Oivisinn i.cp»lii)iie<{)~" 

1. lluinillon on, tGo ; coniposition 
of, [III «: in rcscivo at Snvla, 
162; replaces the 531(1 Division, 

J G3 i t akcB over I rcnclies on Clioeo- 
liile Mill, 1G5 ! Maude lieeoines a 
Inniiliiir iipiire in, 1G7 ; duiitl); 
llie great lili/ranl, iGiS, iGij ; 
iniieii of iiiipeiliineiita gol rid of 
liefore derniiti; order for evaenii- 
lioii, 172; III iclieve 42111I Divi- 
r.iini, 177 J plan for wilhilniwa) of, 
frinii llulles, l8u; Turk!, iilliiek, 
tSii, i8i ; 111 MiulroH, 185; pro- 
eiTilii to i‘!gyi>t, 189 ; arrives at 
I’lii'l Said, 189; inspiTlion of, liy 
.Sir A. Murray, ti;?. ; ri;.ei|uip. 
iiieiil of, 103 ; [llli Division lakes 
over ilefeiiees fioni, 11)3 ; liigli 
opinion of Mainte enleilniiteii in, 
l>)i) ; eoniplele at Slieikli .Snail, 
20t ; ilepenileni'e of llie troops of 
tile lelicvinp, loree on, aoG { Mr. 
t nuiilli'r on, 2i>() : eiistuilties in, 
207 ! relieved liy 71I1 Divisinn 
ullcr ea|ilure of l'’elaliipli, 207 { 
iiUnelv of, on Snnnniyal, 2ios 
I'nimullie’i in, 211); crosse.s llie 
Tigris, 212; Comes In impporl of 
3rd Division diiriiiK llie 'furkisli 
micturniit eimnler'iUlnek at licit 
AiesKvi, 213 1 relieves tlie 3ni 
Division nl ileil Aie'!.s,i, 213 ; faits 
ill alliick, 214 1 eholeni in, 221; 
piu.il inn of, in May, 221 ; (rimeral 
Dakc inspccl.s, 221 ; at Sheikh 
.Siuid, 227 ; Mamie mul t lie. 228- 
23(1; to move hack lo Aniiiralt, 
235; ilirnelly midei Army lloail- 
i|Hiuier.s, a^'Sj Sir Monro in- 
iipecis, 248 t Maude presents V.C. 
rilihiiiis III, 2,}9, 250 ; in 3ril 
Corps, 2505 piiSNiigit of the liialii 
River liy, 272, 273 ; references to, 
.107 i ohelisk creelcil hy, in 
tlie.feliel Hiuiitin, 319 ; tofurencus 

h'l 329, 330- 

27th, in 5 lh Corps, 144 ! withitruwti 
ni'.ir V'pres, 15a *, attacked, 
tS 3 > 

28ih, m 5llt Corps, 144 ; withdrawn 
near Vpre.s, 152 ; altnckeil, 153 ; 
gas attack on, 154. 

aptli, roferenet! to, rG 8 ; at Ifellcs, 
179; to embark at 'W Deaoh, 
180. 

31st, in 15th Corps, 189. 

33Td, Maude in command of, 158 : 

moves to Salisbury Hlain, 150, 
42nd, reference to, 168 ; I3tb Dlvi- 
. sion relieves at Helles, {77, 
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Division (cottiimied ) — 

sand, reference to, i68 ; at Helles, 
179. 

SSrd, 13th Division replaces, 163 ; 
references to, 16^, 174. 

S4th, lakes over trenches at Anzac 
from the 13th Division, lOa. 

Koynl Naval, reference to, t68 j at 
I-lclIcs, 179. 

and Mounted, reference to, 174. 
Indian — 

3rd (Lahore), arrives at Bstaircs, 
133 5 in Tigris Corps on the right 
hank of the Tigris, 197, 204 ; gains 
ground on right 1 lank of the Tigris, 
209, 210 ; fight of, at Belt Atessa, 
213'j relieved by 13th Division, 
213; approaclics Ks Sinn, 216; 
on the left of the 131k, aai ; occu- 
irics Es Sinn, 223 ; position of, 
230; in the 1st Corps, 250; 
in IChaidiri Bend operations, 

256- 

Cth, shut up in Kut, 197 ; reference 
to, 304. 

7th (Meerut), begins to arrive, 136? 
in Tigris Corps, 197, 204 ; in 
front of Ilannuh, 204; relieved 
by 13th Division, 204 j work <lone 
by, before Ilannali, 206$ relieves 
13th Division, 207 j defeated in 
attack on Sannaiyal, aoS, 209: 
second attack of, on Sannaiynt, 
21 j} near achieving success, 216; 
brigade of, brought across 'Dgris, 
aiO ; position of, in 1st Corps, 
250 ; captures Samnrra, 284 ; 
highly appreciates Maude’s visit 
by air, 289. 

14th, formed, 225 ; references to, 
231 ; position of, 231 ; correspon- 
dence of Corps headquarters with, 
234 5 in 3rd Corps, 230. 

15th, General Brooking in command 
of, at Nasirieh, 239 ; references to, 
249, 270 ; ordered forward to the 
front, 285 ; capture of Kamadi 
by, 296, 

Dominion Government, and defence, 76, 
77 5 difficulty witb the United States 
over Alaska boundary, 82; and Lord 
Dundonald, 83. 

Dongola, reference to, 200. 

Douglas, Sir C., at manoeuvres in Ire- 
land, 109 ; becomes Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff, 113. 

Donro, passage of, 262, 

Driefontein, action at, 41 ; references to. 


44, ISO, 3*1, 33S" 

Drummond-Hay, Colonel J. A. G., joins 
Coldstream, 12. 


! Duhlin, Maude’s early days in, 4 ; 

I Maude stationed at, 23, 25. 

I Du Cane, Brig. -General H. J., at the 
I Staff College, 26 ; at Cape Town, 34. 

I Du Cane, Brig. -General J. P., Chief of 
I General Staff of the 3rd Corps, 113 ; 
goes to Harrow, 117. 

Dujaila I<.cdoubt, references to, 197, 
223, 226, 231, 234 ; General Aylmer's 
attack on, 200. 

Duke of Cornwall. See Prince of Wales. 

D.C.L.I., 1st, in the 14111 Brigade, 132; 
reference to, 133. 

Dundonald, Earl of, arrives in Canada, 
76 J success of, 77 5 dismissal of, 83 ; 
appreciation of Maude by, 83, 84; 
letter to, 273. 

Diintlrum, reference to, 9. 

Dum<egan Castle, s.s., Maude proceeds 
home in, 68. 

Durnford, Mr. W., in charge of Army 
Class at Eton, 9. 

Bast Lancs, Maude commends, 214. 

East London, reference to, 43. 

East Surreys, ist, in 14th Brigade, 132 ; 
reference to, 143, 133} at Hill 60, 
IS*- 

Ecclcston Square, Sir P'. V, Maude 
settles in, 4, 13, 24. 

Edeuburg, General Pole-Carew at, 43 ; 
reference to, 43. 

Edward ill,, reference to, i. 

Egon, Mrs., visit of, tn Baghdad, 30S, 
309 1 inoculated against cholera, 310. 

Egcrlon, Maj. -General R. C., commands 
the 14th Division, 230. 

Egypt, references to, 14, 183, 192, 193, 
202, 225, 313. 

Ehrcnbreitslcin, Maude gets access to, 3. 

Empress of India, s.s., Royal Party pro- 
ceed to Vancouver Island in, 74, 

Enniskillen, reference to, 2. 

Enslin, action at, 34, 

Esquimault, Regular garrison in, 71. 

Es Sinn, references to, I97, 213, 241, 
248, 280, 328 ; Turkish position at, 
223; evacuation of, by the Turks, 
223 ; Maude inspects, 231. 

Estaires, 3rd Corps reaches, 12S ; Lahore 
Division arrive at, 133. 

Eton, Maude goes to, 6 ; Maude’s life 
at, 6-10: Maude’s affection for, 10, 
334 i references to, ii, 13, 22, 27, 
109, 298, 336, 

Eton College Chrantele, quotation from, 

7. 

Euphrates, i3tb Division on the, 2397 
Maude makes short trip up by steamer, 
249 ; references to, 270, 276, 280, 292, 
296. 
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Eiistncius de Monte Alto, foundcv of 
the Maude fuinily, 1. 

Kxpeditioniiry Korce, Miutde iiecoiti- 
jrauies, 113, 117 ; ntganisatiim of, 115, 
1 17 ; plans for tmiihlcr of, In Fiance, 
116; reconstituted, 144. 


Fairfax, Lieut. J. fl., lines liy, ji8- 
319' 

I'nlkcnhayn, General voii, to laltu charge 
of tile Turks in I'ulosline anil Meso- 


pnluniia, 2<)3. 

Falmouth, in I’lymouth command, 90. 

Falmouth, I.ord, cunimaiids (lunrd!; 
t^'ainel kef'iinenl, l.f ; in eniinimnit of 
snd Colilstream, 24. 

Fanshawe, Maj.-Gcnitiul F. A., proci'eds 
to Dariianelli's with Maude, ifio ; in 
oliarBC of Suvla I'oiiil evae.iialion, 174, 

Faniuhar, Lieutenant F., A. I to 
General I’ole-Cavcw, 37, 

Felahieh, position at, 205 : oiuiturc of, 
307, 2081 references to, 2 to, 31 1 , 
338. 

FeUijft, occupntioii of, 376, 2H0 j refer- 
ences to, 293, 396, 301. 

Ferdinand, Aroltdiiko, assassination of, 

113. 

Fergusson, Sir C., on Maude’s nmning, 
7 j in Army olasa witli Maude, y, to ; 
dealings with Maude as regards Terri- 
torials, <^9J succeeds to eommand of 
5th Division, lOQ i on Maude ns u 
staff oiTicer, 1 10, HI; no longer in eom- 
niand of sdi 'Division, 132 i given nom- 
mand of 2nd Corps, 144 1 visits Mtiudt; 
in hospital, 149; Maude writes to, 
130; tells Maude about Hill Cm, 152. 

Finance Uranch ,nt the War Oliice, 
Maude on, 9^. 

Flanders, .situation iu, in Uctolicr 1914, 


133 - 

Flint, reference to, i. 

Foch, Gciicml, efforts of, to outflank 
enemy, 133. 

Follett, Colonel, on Maude, ao j in com- 
mand of 1st Coldstream, 23. 

Fortescuo, I.ciut. -Colonel C., Maude iu 
company of, 15. 

Houith Unssars, Maude with, loS ; refer- 
ence to, 1 12. 

Fremantle, Mtij. -General Lyon, com- 
mands Guards llrigade at Suakin, 15. 

French, Lord, advance of, on Klip Drift, 
38; relieves Kimberley,38{ eutsCronje’s 
fine of retreat, 3^ ; cuts across railway 
neat Bloemfontein, 42 ; in operations 
east of Bloemfontein, 45, 46 ; outflanks 
Botha, 50 i at Diamond Hill, 52, 53 • 
occupies Middelburg, 56 } in touch with 
Sir R. Buller, s7 1 moves north, iS i 


sent suulh, Cu; occupies Barberton, 
60; inspecliim of, at /Mdcrsliot, 89; 
Mamie atlaehcd to staff ol, 89; Army 
Mami'uvies under, 99 j resigns position 
of Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
1 1.3; position of army of, llSj refer- 
omu- to hook by, 1 19 ; keeps Glli 
Division in general reserve, 12 1 ; hopes 
of turning movenient on llic Ai.snc, 
t23 ; orders infantry of 3rd Corps to 
burry forward, 12(1 ; aliandons Itope of 
ill! mediate olVeiisivc, 122 : efforts of, 
tooiilflaiik the enemy, 133; reference 
to, 156. 

FrensJiaiii, hfainlr Iitis liotise at, 25 ; 2nd 
Division at, 89. 

(lAi.t.inu.i I’ltNiNSiJT.A, ivl'crenceii to, 3, 
6, If), 134, iflo, ifi2, tflS, 190, 202, 
224; position iu the, 159; .Sir C. 
Monro recommends the evacuation of, 
lfi6 ; great storm in tlie, 168, 1G9 ; 
linal evacuation of, 182-183. 

Giuidaitiak, Peace of, rofitrcncc to, 4. 

(iarwhal Hrigude relieves I4lh Brigade, 
136. 

Gataere, General, advunee of, from Cape 
Colony, 42 1 General I’ole-Ciirew and 
Maude meet, 43. 

the, Mtiucle dmppoiriled about 
the puhlicatioti of his despatch in, 294, 

m,- 

(lemnston, references to, 49, 30, 55. 

Gliutkas, references to, itio, 2oi'> ; success 
of two eonipanies of, in the iMhra 
Bend, 25H. 

Olhraliar, Kir F. F. Maude at, 3J Maude 
horn at, 3; 2nd Coldstream proceed 
to South Africa from, 32 j retorcnce 
to, 151. 

Gilhmui, Maj.-Ocneral Sir W., G..S.O.1 
of the ijtii Division, 1(32 ; leavc-s tile 
13th Division, t6,<; ; on Maude, 230, 
30G ; takes command of the lytlt 
JA’vision, 297. 

Gliulstone, Mr., Cfovernmont of, 14. 

Gleicltun, Brig. -General Count, iu com- 
mand of the i,<;ih Ttrigiiilc, 108. 

Glen Iroaal, reference to, 109. 

* Glisficur,’ Maude supplied with, 290. 

Godley, General, in eommand at Ansae, 
172 ; eimfcrcnce with, 172, 173, 

Gtmliiii, Gcneial, at Klmrtum, 14. 

Gotriiige, General, relieves General 
Aylmer, 20 1 ; accepts Maude’s pro- 
posals, 204; Maude consults with, 
204; commends Maude, 206; refer- 
ences to, 212, 217, 218; order of, as 
to sentries at night, 227. 

Gough, Brig. -General H., refererice to, 

112 . 
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Government, the, Maude on, 1 16 ; 
vacillation of, as_ repards the evacua- 
tion of the Gallipoli Peninsula, 170, 
176, 177 ; decides to move a division 
from Egypt to Mesopotamia, ig 2 . 

fTvnham, Sir Geraltl, arrives at Suakin, 
iG ; makes reconnaissance to llashin, 
iG, 17 ; advances against Hashin, 17 ; 
adviuices against Tamai, ig. 

(Trahani, Captain H., appreciation of 
Maude hy. So. 

(J.C. D., Sir !•’. r. Maude receives, 4. 

‘ Greengates,’ Maudes settle at, 95 ; 
Maude regrets leaving, 106 ; reference 
to, 3 . 1 S- 

Grenadiers, 3rd, proceed to Suakin, 13 ; 
proceed to South Africa, 32 ; escort to 
I'aardeherg prisoners, 40 j move hy 
roil towards Noival’s Pont, 42 [ false 
alarm aliout, going home, 63. 

Grenfell, li., joins Coldstream, 12. 

(>rierson. Sir J., in command of 2nd 
Corps, IISJ death of, 117. 

Guards Camel Kegiincnt, formation of, 
14. 

Gully Hcacli, proposal to use, for evocu- 
uting the 13th Division, 180; Maude’s 
diffieultios at, 182, 183 j last dctacli- 
ments move from, to ‘W’ Beach, 183, 
184. 

Guuhoats, moor off Kut, 2G3 j defeat 
Turkish flotilla, 2G5 j assist at Mushai- 
dioh, 276, 

Gwalior Campaign, Sir F. F. Maude in 
the, 2. 

IlADnNDOWA, the, nature of, ij 1 posi- 
tion of, 16 ! at I-lashin, 17 : attack of, 
on convoy, 18 j damage of railway 
by, 19, 

Hai, See Shalt-cl-Hai. 

llai bridgehead, operaiiuns against, 255- 
257. 

Ilaig, Sir D., at the Staff College, 27 J 
promoted for service in the Sudan, 32 ; 
reference to, 49 i takes command of 
the mobile columns in Cape Colony, 
66 ; in command of the 1st Corps, 
115; troops of, on the 'Aisne, 123; 
^ven command of the First Army, 
144 J Maude receives telegram of con- 
gratulation from, 265. 

Hakitm, Lieut. -General Sit U. C., at tlic 
Staff College, 27. 

Haldane, Lord, succeeds Mr. Arnold- 
Forstor, 88 1 starts his Territorial 
scheme, 91; references to, 98, 103; 
appreciation of Maude in the Hon.se 
of Lords, los, 106. 

Hallfa*, Regular garrison in, 71'i the 
O/Atf starts from, 74. 


Hall, Colonel R. S., in command of ist 
Coldstream, 21. 

Hamilton, Royal Parly at, 74 - 

Hamilton, General Hubert, Maude visits 
Territorial division of, 103. 

Hamilton, Sir I>, operating cast of 
Bloemfontein, 45, 46 ; outflanks 

Botha, 30 ; at Diamond Plill, 32-34 ; 
reinforcements reach, 159 ; asks for 
fresh generals, 139 ; hcadquarter.s of, 
at Imbros, 160 ; on the I3tli Division, 
160 ; gives up command of the Medi- 
terranean Expeditionary Force, 1C6 ; 
.appreciation of Maude by, 166 ; men- 
tions Maude in despiitches, 188. 

Hand grenades, Maude’s interest in, 201. 

Haiidub, occupation of, 19. 

Hannah, references to, 196, 204, 231 ; 
IMjsilion at, 203 j capture of, by the 
13111 Division, 206, 207. 

iloilington, Lord, Maude’s A.D.C., 
163 ! invalided, 189. 

Hnsliin, reconnaissance to, 17 ; action 
of, 17. 

Hatfield, staff exercise at, 97 - 

Ilawardcn Castle, Barons de Montalt 

of, I. 

Ilawarden, Viscount, Sit C. Maude 
created, 2. 

Ilawarden, Viscount, Maude stays with, 
9. 

Ilawarden, Viscount, killed, 1 19. 

Hawke, Lord, on Maude as bis fag, 6. 

Ilawtrey, Rev. J., Maude goes to school 
of. Si 

nazehtouck, 3rd Corps moves to near, 
126; Maude at, 128; Coldstream 
Guards at, 128. 

Hcllcs, references to, 16, 26, 168, 201, 
206, 221, 322, 328 5 13th Division at 
first in, area, iGo; 13th Division to 
go to, 176) situation at, 1775 Maude 
leaves his division to go on to, 
177 ; Government inclined to cling to, 
178; principle of withdrawal from, 
i8o 5 Government decide to abandon, 
1785 evacuation of, 1S2-185. 

Hemming, Maj. -General F. W., married 
to Sir F. F. Maude’s eldest daughter, 
21. 

Henderson, Lieut. -General Sir D., at 
the Staff College, 26. 

Henderson, Colonel G., at the Staff 
College, 26, 

Henley, Maude disappointed of rowing 
at, in the Eight, 8 ; Maudes at, 83, 
8G. 

Henniker-Major, Colonel Hon. A., on 
staff of Home District, 29 ; in com- 
mand of 2nd Coldstream, 36. 

Henry, General St. G„ reference to, 37. 
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riciiry n., rc[ci'cucc to, l. 

Ilerticrt, Colonel I. Sir. Treowen, I,onl. 
irruption of, into Cape t.’olony, 

65, 66 , 

Ilijil'inson, General Sir Cl,, appreciation 
of Maiulc hy, 25, 3(i. 
llililynrd, General Sir 11 . J. 'I'., <j4*m- 
nianciniilor tlie Stall' College, 36. 
ITililyanl, Hug. -General U., tV.S.G.i 
of the I3tli Pivisioo, t 6 j ; goes home, 
1S9 ; apprcniatioii of Mamie hy, 229. 

* Hill 60,' fighting lit, 151, 152. 

I littilnstuni, Miuiilu leariia, 303. 
Moldsworth, Tlrig.-Geneml G. L., head 
of Keiuouiit Depart iiient, 24a; refer- 
ence to, aSS. 

Ilollchehe, relcrenee to, 143. 

Ihiinu District, Maude apiiointcd hrigiide- 
nuijor of, iiS ; stniC of, ufi ; referenccH 

io> :w- 

llopwond, Colonel 11 . K,, hecoines 
Maude’s Chief of tlie General Stall', 
293. 

Horne, Lieut. General H. .S., in com- 
nmnd of Hie 1.5th Corps, ifipf informs 
Maude, that la: is to go to Musopotoiuia, 
193. 

Hospitals. .SVt' Medical Service. 

Hunter, General, siieneiisful uperalioiis 
of, in the Ilratidirnlur Iksin, .^6; in 
command at lUoemfoiileiii, 6.3, <14, (15. 
Hutton, tjuueml, occupies Mitldclhurg, 
15^' 

iMAAi. Mankuk, reference to, 234. 
fnihrixs, .Sir I. lliimillou’s headi)uurtui‘s, 
162 j Maude proeeed.s to, lyGj lutives 
. nt, 185. 

Isahelk, Queen, referonce to, 1. 

jACOnsuAI., reference to, 38. 

/arvis, Kcv. A. C. E., apiirecktian of 
Maude, 229, 230 ; on Maude, 2t>i, 
290, 291 ; iiccuunt of Maude's death 
hy, 311 : appreciation of Maude, 333. 
Jubcl Ilnmriii, 'furklsli i8lh Corps in, 
283 }_ references to, 283, 298, 304! 
clearing of, 29Jr ; ohelisle erecteti in 
the, 319. 

Jena, roforance to, 328. 

Jewish school, Maude’s visit to, at 
fleghdad, 309. 

Joffre, General, ready for counter-stroke, 
118; hopes of, of successful turning 
movement on the Aisne, 123, 
Johannesburg, occupation of, 50, 
Johnstone, Hon. G., on Maude at Haw* 
S i tells Maude he is not to row 
in the Eight, 8. 

Jones, Maj.-General L, takes command 
. of Guards Urigade, 49 3 will not let 


Maude )'o to Canada, C2 ; at Norval’s 
I’oiil, G4 ; in charge of Western Area 
id' Capo Colmiy, 65 ; placed in cliargc 
of .sedentary trnojwj, fit*. 

Julian, referonce to, JtS. 

Jitliitir, uiisiiecessful attempt, of, to teach 
Kut, 2Ui. 

AWirj'", ns., Maude sails for Ihisrah in, 
193 ; aiiive.4 at Iksrali, 194. 

IGueo .Siding, tight at, 35 ; (iaurils ad- 
vance to, 46. 

Karun Uiver, troinis guarding the, 239 ; 
Maude ai.ilu.-s trip 1111 the, 248 3 reCer- 
enccii to, 2,Sii. 

Keary, General, in emimuind of the 3r(l 
Divusioii, 204 ; letter of, to Itrig.- 
Gemmil O’Unwdu, 214 ; reference to, 
230: in ehar3;o of the ‘JHiiuiikin 
Column,’ 2S1. 

Kcir, General, in cnmninnd of tlie fith 
Divkiim, 117. 

Kelly- Ivemiy, General, cominund.s the Otli 
Division, 37, 41. 

Kimimcl, ruiurence Ln, 148. 

Kecmiuishah, references to, 280, 281. 
.Keyset, Miss, Maude in hospital of, 
70. 

Kluiiiliri Hem), rotereniic to, 253 s enemy 
hold on to, 255 i isl (.lorps attacks 
works in, 25<i ; clearing of, 25ti. 

Kluilil hislia, ruf'crcnces to, 224, 286. 
Klranikiu, vc.tevei\e.e.s to, 281, 

‘ IGiatiikin Column, ' foinialiim of, 281. 
Khartum, Gordon invested in, 14; fall 
of, 14 ; reference to, 20, 32. 

Kifri, reference to, 287, 298. 

Kfi’gell, General, letter of Maude to, 
« 7 . 5 . 17 ''- 

Khuhetley, siege of, 34; reference to, 
37, fi8, 220 3 relief of, 38. 

King I'ldwiiFd, funeral of, lot. 

King George, visit of, to Canada, 71-74 3 
inspects 14II1 lirigade, 1403 invests 
Muitde with the G.'il., 1523 Maude 
receives teliigniiu of eungrntulation 
from, a<i3 i hlnwlc vcecivcs message of 
cnuirmluUitioii fnmi, 2783 telegram 
from, to Sir W, Marshall on death of 
Maude, 3123 reirrcscntcd at Memorial 
Service, 313. 

King’s Oivn, Maude commends, 2 to. 
K,U.S.ll,, 'Mitj, McKcile in command of, 
loiUalinn, 6 3 and, in the t4th Brigade, 
13a, 

X.O.Y,L.L, and, in the 14th Brigade, 
13a. 

Kingiton, Royal Parw at, 74, 
Kir^atrick, Lieut. •General Sir G. M,, 
at the Staff College, 26 3 reference to, 
2863 on Maude, 301, 
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Kirkuk, Miiudu contemplates line at 
opurulions towards, 2(j8. 

Ivitclicuer, Lord, ret'erinices to, 32, 87 ; 
arrives at Modder River, 36 ; Maude 
takes despatch riders to, 50; takes' up 
rnmmuud in South Africa, 64 j uiiahle 
to Utt Maude lulurn houie, C7 ; anxie- 
ties t)f, as to (Jaije (Jotoi\y relievcil, 
C8 ; visit of, to Siivlsi, 168. 

Ki/.il Rohat, references to, 282. 

Klip Drift, eiivalry move on, 38; tlic 
(Tuards move to, 39. 

Kloslers, M-.iude family at, 105. 

K.( !. H., ,Sir 1 ''. I''. Maude Kiven the, 4 ; 
Maude t'iven the, 228, 

Knox, Itrit'.-tleneral It. O., a|)pimit'isl 
Deputy (.Uiarternuister-Dencral, 24a. 

Konuiti I'oort, Lord Rolicrts decides to 
move on, 35 j I’olc-C’arew advances 
on, do, (ii ; oceupntion oi!, 61, 

Korti, ruferenee to, 200. 

Kritxinger, invasion of (lape (luluny by, 
63, 6(i. 

Kurdistan, reference to, apS, 

Rurnii, references to, 243, 280. 

Kroonstad, oecupatlon of, 48; holt aL 
49 ; rcf«runcc.s to, 51, 52, 

Krnt’er, President, at 'Machadodorp, 59 ; 
to proceed to Kurope, 30. 

Kut, ('leneral Townsliend’s eoluntu ad- 
Viuioes from, lyot invested Iry the 
'J’ttrks, Kjoi critical eoutlitions at, 
i<j6 J ('lonend Townshend’ii position 
at', tpd, r97 1 risks riiu as ref'ards 
supplies in attempt iiy; the relief of, 
203 ; references to, 203, 2ii, 213, 
219, 223, 33T, 232, 234, 352, 258, 
265, 270, 280, 322 i flat nature of 
ground adds to difliculty of relief of, 
204 ; Snnniuyat, key to, 204 ; doubt 
as to how long, can hold out, 212; 
Julnar attempts to tench, 2i0, 217 • 
surrender of, 217 ; Turkish defences 
around, 253 ; General Cubbe reaches 
vicinity of, 263 ; gunboats moor off, 
2C3, 

BassAk, reference to, (32. 

La b'ertd sous Jouarre, fighting at, 119, 
120, 

I,aj 3 , fight at, 271. 

Lake, Sir I',, appointed Clliief of General 
BtafT in Canada, 83; Maude reports 
to, at Basrah, 194 ; unuy under, 197 ; 
work of, at Basrah, 198; arrives at 
the front, 20i j relaxes censorship, 
203 ; risks run by, as regards supplies, 
205 J commends Maude, 207; refer- 
ences to, 21 1, 243, 244; determines 
to try the right hank of the Tigris, 
212 \ on fight of xyth of April, 213 ; 


determines to try 0 Ijreafc-through on 
the left bank, 213 ; despatch of, report- 
ing failure to relieve Kut, 319; inspects 
13II1 Division, 221 ; health of, 221 j 
Maude on, 232 ; inspection of front by, 
232 J appreciation of Maude by, 233 ; 
Maude to re]jlace, 235 : Maude tidcus 
over from, 237 ; leaves Hasrali, 237 ; 
work of, at Basrah, 243, 243. 

Lala liaba, 13111 Division in reserve at, 
>62; special works designed at, ld2, 
170; references to, 174, 173. 

Liuuhton, Colonel A., commands isl 
Colilstream, 12 ; insists on bis young 
suliallerns accompanying ballalioii to 
Hunkiu, 13. 

liamliluu, Maj. -General lion. Sir W., 
joins Cloldslreum, 12; senior to Maude, 
12 ; on Maude 'as stroke, 21 ; on Maude 
us adjutant, 23 ; on Maude as second- 
iu-cummand, 90 ; as Sir J. French’s 
Military Secretary, 147 t tohs Maude 
he is to he Il.G.G.S. in the 6lh Corps, 
147 1 infunn.s Mamie he is to have a 
Kew Army division, 133 j letter from 
Maude to, 287 ; on Maude'.s tendency 
to cenlnilihc, 323 ; appreciation of 
Mantle, 334. 

laiiikhof Chateau, reference to, 149, 

lauirier, Kir W., reforencos to, 73, 13. 

Isiusanne, reference to, 104. 

Lawloy, Sir A., description bjf, of 
Miuttic’s operations beyond Aeisieb, 
273 . 274 - 

Lawrence, (leneral Hon. Sir H. A., at 
tlie .Stair College, 26 j Maude has dis- 
cussions with, at llellcE, 179; in charge 
of embarltation at Ilelles, 179; a lyric 
fathered upon, i84rr. 

J,e Cateou, reference to, 13O, 

1 a! Uoy Lewis, Colonel, on Maude as his 
fag, 0, 

Leach, Sit J., in comniond at Plymouth, 
90. 

Lpggc, Colonel lion. Sir IL, adjutant 
of the 1st Coldstream, 12 ; on Maude 
at time of joining the Coldstream, 13. 

Legion of Ilonoiu:, Sir F. F. Maude, 
iGiight of, 3 ; Maude Commander of, 
188. 

Lowiu, Brig.-Genoml A. C., in command 
of 401 h Brigade, 189. 

Lille, Allies’ front to bo extended beyond, 
124, 

Liman von Sanders, Marslml, references 
to, 176, i8i. 

Lloyd, Lieut -General Sir F., in com- 
mand of 1st Brigade at Aldershot, 88, 
89, 

Lloyd George, Mr., speech of, on Maude 
in .the House of Commons, 314, 3x3. 
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I^oc;il Produce Control, work of, 295. 
IjOciiI I'ruducu Contioller, Colonel H. 

UiulcKon uppoinlud, 2K0, 

Loiulon, Miuido in, 13, 150-152, rsS, 

'sy- 

PoiiKley, Maj.-ljcneral j. R,, m 
nuinil of the I4tli llrit'adu, 132 ; on 
Maude, 145. 

Luos, rofereneu to, 152. 

Lord Chief Jnstie.e, on the Alaskan 
llouiulary Cunnnission, 82, 83. 
fjOrd Mayor, sends Maudeciint'ralulaliims, 
278 ; attends Memorial .Seiviee, 313. 
J-oyal North Ijaiicashiie force a passaKe 
over the I'iala, 272, 273. 

Liiristan, reference to, 2<)8. 
f.imfd/rtii, S.S., Jhnuiu sails for Canada 
in, 70. 

Lydd, Maude at, <j(i. 

LydenlnirK, Hot ha retires to, S<) i Sir R. 

lUdli'T aioves on, do, 

Ly.s, opcratioii'i (lit the, 128, 121). 
Lyttelton, Clcneral, in Cape Colony, <17 i 
coitiUiels stallf ridt* in Nortli Wales, 87, 

Ma('I[aiii.iiiokp, Hocr Kxeentive pro- 
ceeds to, 57 1 references to, ,'i2i do. 
d2 ! President Slcytie arrives at, 59. 
Mackensen, (feiietnl, reported to lie 
taking eomuiand of the Turks in 
Palestine and Mesopolaniift, 293, 
Markonr.ic, Mu],-fteneral Sir C., Miuule 
at stair ride under, 87 j in ooimntvml 
of 3rd Division, 135. 

McKinley, President, assimination of, 73. 
Mnekinnou, CJenotal Sir II., on slalFot 
Home Dislriut, 28; at Diamond 
Juhilee, 291 quits the Home District, 
32; Tcptaces Colonel I. Ilerherl, 33! 
Maude hear,s from, us lo aii ap|x>ml- 
mont with the Territorials, <34 i Maude 
with, at the War Ofltce, 97-102 : leaves 
the War Oflice, 102 ; appredalion !iy, 
of Maude, 102 t letter from Maude to, 
(99; reference lo, 24>|, 

MacMunn, Ma], -General Sir G., Inspeo- 
lor-Genorul of Conmuinications, 2.38 ; 
Maude’s eonfidcncu in, 251 ; muctinf' 
of, with Maude near Arizlch, 208 ; 
hriiiKS u}) supplies, 268; pointii out 
that hull IS necessary, aOSj appreciation 
of Maude by, 302, 303. 

MeNeile, Major J,, in Cornish’s House 
and the Coldslream with Maude, d. 
McNeill, Sir J., at Tofrek, 17. 

Mngill, Colonel, anxious about Maude’s 
shoulder, 6a t letters from Maude to, 
2X7, atS, 223, 233, 239. 240- 
Mageisfontciu, action of, 36 ; reconnais- 
sance to, 38. 

Mahratta Wai', reference to, 30. 


Majubn, references to, 9, 39. 

Malta, Sir K. K, Maude at, 2. 

Manclieslers, and, in tla; i4tli Ilrigadc, 
132: reference to, 153. 

AHiiiora/i, s.s., tst Coldstream sail in, 15. 

Munsliclil, Maude at, 158. 

‘ ^^a^d,d^',' M.iudiw lake, ria; rcfetcnccs 

«>. IS«. 33S- 

Maikur, Majoi, rnferonce lo, 87. 

Mavlhovout'h, Maude at cavalry maU' 
uMivros near, 93. 

Miirnc, 3rd Cor[)s crosses the, ri8 j dilli- 
ciilly as lo passing the, 119, 120. 

Marne, Halllc of tin;, rclcrcnccs to, 118, 
12X, 151, 278. 

Marshall, ideal. -(lunciul Sir W., in 
charge of cmlsirkation in Muiulc's 
sector at SiivUi, 17.] ; selected for 
Corps eommaml in Mesopolamia, 250 ; 
advance of, 254; allueks the llivi 
hriilgehend, 250 : victory of, in the 
Datiru lleml, 258; portion of, com- 
mand to cross the Tigris nl .Shumran 
Bend, 259 ; defeats Turks within 
llie Shumran llenil, 263, 263 ; presses 
oneiny vigorously, 265 ; advances from 
Ar.ijiieh, 270, 271; operations of, 
against the Turkislt 13111 Corps, 283 | 
forces tile SIialt-el-Adliuiui, 283 ; de- 
feats the Tiirkisli 13II1 Corps deulsivoly, 
284 ; references to, 286, 302 ; refer- 
ence lo Maude ill despuieh, 306, 307 : 
telegram from the King lo, 312 1 
(jeneral Order of, on rleath of Mantle, 
312 . 

Maude, Andoiiiar, exploits of, l. 

Miss Alice, reference to, 5, 6, 

— .. Miss Beryl, birth of, 28, 

Sir Cornwallis, hiieonies Visiioimt 

Uawardun, 2. 

— — iliipt. Mon. C., killed on Majiiba 
Hill, 9. 

• — K. K., birth of, 30 ; goes to school, 
89 J goes lo Lancing, 105 j at Mar- 
dale, 159 ; passes for Wisilwiel'i, 222. 

family, origin of, i. 

— ( renerni Sir K. K., career of, 2-4 j in 
the Crimea, 2-3; receives the V.C., 
3 ; goes to India, 3 ; in the Afghan 
War, 3-4 J K.C. B., 4; ictiirns lutnie, 
4, 9 ; 4 : ilealh of, <|, 30, 

Sir (t, a., record of, 2. 

Rev. John Ohnrles, liilhev of Sir 

F. F. Maude, 2. 

— “ Lady, marriage of, 24 } Maude 
consults as to the Military Secretary 
appointment in Canada, 56 ; proceeds 
to Canada, 70 { accompanies the Royal 
Tour, 7S j climate of Plymoutli does 
not suit, 93; serious illness of, 97: 
goes abroad, 97 ; in charge of Mese- 
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polamian Comforts Kmcl, 2S7 ; tcle- 
{•lams and lallcts of sympalliy to, 312; 
Ictlur (.0, from Iha India Ofl’ice, 313 ; 
lelcgram l.i>, from (.he Vrcmior of 
Canada, 313 i Indcr to, from Lord 
^Tl:lhucn, 333. 

Rlaudo, liobcrl, founds 1 ho Irish l)rancli of 
tlic Maude family, r. 

Maiulu, Mir Mlanluy, birth of at Gibraltar, 
3 ; us a small boy in llnhlit), 4 ; to go 
lo Kton, 5 j at Mr. Ilawlriiy’s .school, 
S; holidays of, .at I)t:hduii Hall, 5; 
goes ahroail and lo Cohlcntz, 5 ; Hon. 
(1. Jolnwlonn on, S ; goes to Kton, 6; 
ciiriy days at Lion, 6 j Colonel Le 
Roy Lewis on, <3 j uthlelic suece.sses 
of, 7 : oil the river, 7, 8 j Mr. I>', I. 
rilinan on, H, 9; joins Volunteer 
Corps, 9 j often asked to stay al Duu- 
drimi by Lord 1 Iiiwarden, 9 j in the 
Army Class, 9, roi elected to ‘Pop,’ 
19 ; goes to Mr. Nmlhcolc’s, 10 ; joins 
the K.M.C., tOj makes his m.arfc at 
.Sandhurst, 10, 11 j passes out of .Siuul- 
hurst, U I joins the isl Coldstream, 
12 i known as ‘Juu' Maude, 13; in 
London, 13 i .Sir W, I’liltenuy on, 13 i 
sails with the ist Coldstream for 
Snakin, 13 j oxnorience of, of naval 
searchlights al Sttakin, 13 ; in action 
at Ilashin, 17 • keeps lit during the 
campaign, 19; returns hotue, 20; re- 
ceives the medal .and Khedive’s .star, 

21 $ stationed at Windsor, 21 j death 
of eldest sister, 3I } Mir W. X,amhtoii 
on, as stroke, 21 ; appointed adjutant, 

22 J Sir W. Lamhton on work ol, as 
adjutant', 23 ; .stationed in DnhIin, 23 ; 
death of his mother, 23 ; joins 2nd 
iiattalion, 24 ; marriage oI, 24 ; works 
for .Stafl' College, 24 j receives a nomi- 
nation' for the Staff College, 25 ; joins 
at Camherloy, 25 ; I/jrd Uawlinson’s 
appreciation of, as a regimental oflicer, 
as J Sir G, Higginson's appreciation of, 
23, 26', contemporaries of, at the Stuff 
College, 26, 27 } promoted captain, 
27 ; second year of, at the .Slaff Col- 
lege, 27 ; hunt of, for making luililary 
appreciations, 28 ; Sit K. Carter’s ap- 
preciation of, 28 ; appointed lirigade- 
mujor of the iitig.adc of Guards, 28 ; 
labours of, in connection with tlie Dia- 
mond Jubilee, 29 ; death of father ot, 
30 J present at great parade al Aider- 
shot, 30 J birth of son, 305 work as 
brigade-major, 31 ; suffers heavy ilnan- 
ciai losses, 31, 32 ; promoted major, 
32 ; disappointed of going out to South 
Africa as brigade-major, 32, 33 ; secs 
Coldstream off at Nine Elms, 33; 


ordered to South Africa, 33 ; sails, 34 ; 
joins 2nd CnUlslrcam at Modder River, 
34 i health suffers at first, 36 ; quota- 
tion from diary, 36 ; becomes brigade- 
major of Guards liiigadc, 37 ; discovers 
departure of Cronjc, 38 ; accompanies 
rerinmaissancc to Uoer position, 38 ; 
anxiety as lo sanitation, 39 ; gets bad 
fall lit Driefontcin, 41 ; entry in diary, 
41 J rot urns to work, 42 j entry in 
diary, 42 ; .stuff olHcor to General Vole- 
Care w on expedition lo Norvai’s I'onI, 
42 ; mile of, as to Norvai’s Vont, 42 ; 
suffers from effect of fall, 44 ; ride.s out 
lo see light near Karcu Siding, 43 j 
( Icnenil Volc-( luruw asks f or, as A. A. ( >. , 
45 ! .Sir W. I’ulteney on, 47 ; quotation 
from diary, 48 j dis.salisfied with (lie 
staff work in general, 48, 49 ; quota- 
tion from diary, 49; lakes despatch 
riders from General Ijolha to ^rd 
Kitchener, 30 j quotations from diary, 
50, SI ; enters Pretoria 50, 51 ; 
disappointed with the advance, 31 ; 
gets another fall, 32 j account of 
1 liamond Hill from diary, 33, 34 j his 
aolioii on day of Diamond Hill, 34 t 
experience at a farm, 55 ; offered post 
of Military .Secretary lo Lord Minto, 
53, 56 ; consults Mrs. Maude and ac- 
cepts, 36 ,' quotations from diary, 37, 
58 i comment on description by, of 
light north of Uclfast, 59 j work of, 
during advance on Komati I’oort, 60, 
Ci i .Sit W. Piiltency on, Ci j returns lo 
Pretoria, O2 j War Office order home, 
hut ho is kept, 62 i trouble with shoul- 
der at Pretoria, 62 ; staff oflicer of 
column sent west, 62 j .Sir R. Pole- 
Carew’s appreciation of, 63; makes 
arrangements for Prince Christian Vic- 
tor’.s funeral, 63 ; proceeds to Blocm- 
fonlein, 63 ; anxious to go home, 64 ; 
fear of invasion of Cape Colony, 64 ; 
holds important position at this time, 
63 ; very hard work gone through by, 

. at Naauwponrt, 66 f extract from diary, 
67, CS ; ordered home, 68 ; services 
of, in South Africa, 68 ; action of, in 
agreeing lo go to Canada, 69 ; receives 
the D.S.O., 69; arrives home and 
goes into hospital, 70; proceeds to 
Canada, 70 ; nature of apjioinlment in 
Canada, 70, 71 j work of, m connection 
with the Royal Tour, 71-73 ; criticisms 
of, in the local Press, 72 j Major Mor- 
n'son-Bell on, 74 f receives the C.M.G., 
7S ; letter to Major Altham, 73 1 in- 
terested in Canadian defence, 76, 77 ; 
letter to Mr. Ainold-Forst^s private 
secretary on defence and Militia ques- 
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lions, 7S, 79! Sir J. I’opu oni 79 ! 
sociiil (Iiiliuhi ; in nlwirf'i; oi rum- 
mfininl maflrvs, iinj C^nplain 11. (ir.i- 
hain on, Ho ; r\ins with the liiiriirrs, 
Hi ; ill winlrr .sporls, Si ; lrii):i liy 
wninr, Si ; visils Ihii llnilnd .Slates, 
S» ; Lord I hnidomild's iippruriut ion 
of, 8;^, S.-) i on the pniirins with l.oid 
Minti), 8,u mluins to Mnulnnd, 84; 
sruond-in-nninniind ol' isl (loldstriiun, 

85 ; iipiilius for coniniiind of Tnui'ivnal 
Volunlwsi's, 85; 111, Ilenteynnd Oak- 
hum, 85, 80 ! iiinniiui! of, to study ihu 
district, 8i'i ; condur.ls vepimuiital lour, 

86 ; at. l'irhrii;hl., Sii ; applies for ap- 
]toinlin<:nl of Military Secretary to 
.fail'd MiiiLo in Iniliii, 8d ; at a i.lall' 
tide in Norlli Wali-a, 87 i heeoiiiiH, 
lirivatc secret ary to Mr. /\inold-l''or.sler, 

87 ; i|uotalinn from diiiiy, 88; tliiiiki, 
of coini; to Macedonia, 88 ; r.imdiicls 
a tunr, 88 ; on stall' of lirif.ade ul 
lirii;iulc stall' ridi*, 88 ; ('ocs to Oke- 
hiinipUin, 89, <10 ; views of, on artillery, 
80 ; rules to Herlothire downs to ,se<! 
cavalry tnuncettvrea, 89 ; oti Alditriihol 
Connimnd .siail'al: tuittttal exciuisiw, 89 ; 
appiiintud .O.A.A, and (,). M.(i. at 
I'lymoutli, 80 ! tnwlaiion front iHary, 
go; Kir VV. hainliCon oti, at lluKiiine, 
go ; first ciifnstiencaH of 1‘lyntmtth, go ; 
HikIs diflkttUy aliottl lumsiti go; not 
impressed with his new work, gi j in- 
terested in naval nmttetK, gi 1 coin- 
nienlH of, on the start of the Territorials, 
gi, ga j decities to ask for a lialf-puy 
licut.-colimelcy, yaj re-dnifts the I'ly- 
mouth defence scheme, ga j regret, at 
leaving the (kildstreani, g3 ; at sicRe 
nimintuvrus at ('lialliiim, g,l; visits 
avlilhiry ciiiup on .Salislmry I’lain, 93 ; 
on stair of Southem (lotntnnnd lor 
mnniiiuvres, 93 ; on Aldershot tkim- 
niund stair for ntaninnvros, 93 ; atfimils 
naval Iccttires, 93, g,-), ; apiminted to 
stall of the ami (Territoiial) l.omUin 
Division, 04! (inotnlion from diary, 
94 ! setlles into olliee at (..'raiit's tknirl, 
95 j t|uoUition_froin tliary, 95 ; urrauRes 
lacticnl exercises for tlie Territorial!;, 
95 ! visitstho annual IrnininRsat viirions 
places, 96 ; cptolation from tliary, 96 ; 
on Dircctini; .Stall of the Aldershot 
Command, 96 i tncels Hrif!.-('rener.il 
KoherUon, 965 oiTice work ttf, with 
the and Dnndon Division, gfi, 97 ! at 
the Gtoncml Stall Conference at Cnm- 
berley, 97 j fjoes to tho War OHico as 
Assistant Director of the Territorial 
forces with the rank of colonel, 97 $ 
General Vesey Dawson on, 97, 98; 


f'of; to War tllltce, gS; impression 
of the War Olt'icc, 08: tendency to 
cenlmlise, 98; at tends sonm divihionsl 
Iniiniiips, 98; ,Sir 0, l''cr('nr.Mm on, 
gg ; on the Umpire .Stalf at Aimy Man- 
oinvre'i, gg ; views of, on lliit l''iiiaiiKC 
Itianch of the Wiir Olliee, gg ; at (,’ar- 
.shidlon, 100; inns with the Wori'o.stcr 
I’iirlc liciij,;li‘S, ini ; TIr. IVatliiin's ac- 
count of an interview with, 101 ; ipiola- 
lion I'rom diary, nil ; at tieneral .Slalf 
< 'oiifereiice, tot ; at the fuiiinal of 
Kini; Kdward, lot ; opinion of, cmi- 
eerniiiR the Tetrilorials, itii ; oH'ercil 
appiiinimeiit in land ('hamlierliiin's 
oHire, toi ; .Sir 11 . Mnckinnoii's a)i- 
prceialion of, loe ; l■onl('^ulldl■t'( luiici.d 
Cowiuis, 10.'!; never lakes leave, it 13; 
at the ( liirimnlioii, toj; visits a niniiliei 
of Turiitovialdivision.sutiraiiiiiif;, 103 ; 
Major Morri.soii-llell on, 104 ; at the 
.Swiss Maiiienvres, 10.;; rpiolalion 
from diiiry, lo.| ; views of, on compul- 
sory Iriuiiinj.', 104, 103 i atleiids the 
tieneral Stall' Coiiiermtee, tin; ; makes 
a hip to Kloiiler.s, 10,1;: himt Haldane 
on, in till! IJotisu of Cords, lot, loli ; 
ollerec) the appoiiitmenl of (r.S.O.i 
with the sth DiviHion, ibS; lenviss 
Carsltnlton, to<> i Kcv. (.r. Viutx’ up- 
lireciatlon of, icU-ioH; lives with Ilie 
4tli ihissars at tImOurniuh, 108; likes 
the Otirnti'h, 108 ! visits liiti norlh of 
Iruinnil, 109 ; at a divisional sliill tide, 
rog; iSir W. I’ilcaini Camphell on, 
Tut;! Iiiiuls with (he lUldare, lio; 
ofi'eted Ihe appoiiitmenl of ( 1 .>S,(). 1 
in Ihe truiiiin).; hranrh ol Hie War 
Olliee, wliicli lie aeet'iils with reip'el, 
110; Sirt'. Kei'niissiiii’s ajipreciiition 
of, I Ill-lit ; nndei' .Sir W. Kolieitsiili, 
in; tendency to eeiilralise at his new 
work, in, tia; preparing for the 
annual Army Mameurres, st!i\ .saved 
from the impleiiMintness at llie t.lmniRh 
nlnmt Ulster, llA; i.iird Kawltimon 
on, 113; piisiliun of, in the army at. 
Ihe time of the {iiil.laeak of the (Ireiil 
War, n.n informed tlial lie is to lie 
tl.S.O.i of the 3rd Army, nst.sees 
llial he oiiRlit to liave hemi left at his 
I10.SI; in I III! Wart.llficc, 115 ; ipioiation 
fomi diary, 116 ; ijoes In Harrow with 
Sir W. I’ultency, tffi; emhnrlcsoii the 
Urcumw CaUU, 117*, extract from 
letter, 118; experiences during' the re* 
Irctit, 118 ; hears (!f uasnttllies amongst 
friends, 119 1 extract from letter, 1191 
nnxioiis to find a crossing place over 
the 'Marne, iig; note in diary, lio; 
disappointed in his hopes of «n effec* 
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live l'’i'cudi Uirninf; movumeiU nn the 
Atsnc, 132 ; oxUacls from IcILcrs, I 32 , 
133, 124; proceeds to St. Omer, 125; 
extract from letter, 125 ; extract from 
letter, 136; chafes over slowness of 
arlviiiir.c to the Lys, 128; rlisappuinted 1 
at withilmwal of (Jntps headquarters 
from Arinenlieres, 129 ; cxtmd from 
letter, 129 ; iippiiintud to coniinniid the 
I4lh .Hriipule, 129; Sir W. ruUeiicy 
on, 129, 130 ; work of, with the 3rd 
dorps, 130, 131 ; keunneS!, of, for 
otl'cMsive action, 131 ; instincts of, thase 
of a ri;;hter, 131 ; joins the l4lh Ilri* 
gado, 132; extract from diary, 133; 
takes stock of htigado, 134 ; onlered 
to deliver countcr-nltack under diiticnit 
conditions, 135; extract from diary as 
to figlit near Neiive Oluqxdle, ijg; 
I.ient.-Cotonel Dick-Cunyngliam on, 
133-136; attack by, 136; ext 1 act from 
letter, 136; remains temporarily under 
Sir J. Willeocks, 136 ; extract from 
letter, 137 ; the troops under, 138 ; 
.'ices to the emnfuti of his men, 139; 
receives visits from t he I 'n'nce of WuTe.s, 
139; extract from letter, 139; brigade 
inspected by lluj King, 140 ; works bis 
brigade very hard, t*jc) ;_ orders issued 
by, open to some criticism, 140-141 ; 
arranges for a great (levulopmcnt of 
trenches, 142 ; extract from letter, 142 ; 
in oft'ensive opurations near Wyisclmcte, 
143 ; extract from letter, 143, 144 ; 
visits hospitals and attends fnnei'uls, 
144 ; has entirely now trenches <lug, 
144; kfaj.-Cicnural Lungleyon, 145; 
to lake up a section of trenches perma- 
nently, 14S ; extracts from diary ami 
letter, 14S, 14O t exposed headquarters 
of, at Neuve liglise, 146; disturlicd 
on hearing that he is to be appointed 
to the stair, 147 ; given the C,B., 147 ; 
readiness of, to recognise good service , 
of 8 ubordinalc.s, 147? bears his brigade 
is to bo moved north, 148; extract 
from IcUer, 148 ; interest of, in artil- 
lery, 148, 149; extract from letter, 
149; wounded, 149; receives letter from 
Sirl'I. Smith-Dorrien, I_49-I50] anxiety 
lest he should lose his brigade, 150; pro- 
ceeds to t-ondon, 1505 at Lady Ridley’s 
hospital, 130 ; Sir H. Sraitb-Dorrien’s 
appreciation, 151 : hears of good work 
of liis brigade at Ilill 60, 152 3 invested 
with the C.B., 15*5 returns to the 
front, 152 3 extract from letter, i^2 3 
strongly opposed to the idea of reliring 
the line, IS3 3 extract from diary, 153- 
1543 gas reaches headquarters of, 154; 
extract from diary, 1543 temporarily 


in command of the Slh Division, 154 ; 
hears that he is to take over command 
of a Now Army division at home, 155 ; 
promoted major-general, 1553 makes 
liis farewells to the I4tli Brigade, 155 ; 
farewell order, 155, 156; work of, as a 
brigailier, 156, 157; General Morland 
on, 157 3 returns home, 158 ; in com- 
mand of the 33rd Division, 158 ; letter 
to Hir A. Murniy, 158 ; ordered to the 
Dardanelles, 158 ; leaves Salisbury 
riain, 138 ; starts on journey from 
Ijnidon, 139 3 arrives at Imhros, 160 ; 
joins the 13II1 Divi-sion at Ansae, 160 ; 
start of, will) his division, 162 ; writes 
his own orders, 162 ; worried about 
artillery, 162 ; extract from letter, 
163 ; Lieut. -Colonel Biownrigg on, 
163, 164 ; inculcates llie offensive 
spirit, 164 3 extract from letter, 164- 
165 3 handwriting of, 163 w 5 Choco- 
late Hill under control of, 165 ; hopes 
to move to Salonika, 163 3 and Colonel 
Gillman, 163 ; hopes that arrival of 
Sir C. Monro will mean assumption of 
uDenstve, 1 66 ; Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
appreciation of, 166; meets Sir C. 
Monro, 167 ; extract from diary, 167 5 
good healllr of, 167; does not sec 
Lord Kitchener, 168 ; starts evacuating 
stores, 168 ; services of, during the 
great blwzatd, 168-1703 extract from 
diary, 169 3 extract from letter, 169 5 
busy on the problem of withdrawal, 
169, 170; extracts from diary, 170; 
Ixibit of writing, 171 ; doubtful as to 
plan of evacuation decided upon, 172, 
173; extract from diary, 173; busy 
cm defence works, 1 73 ; anxious about 
the artillery slopping too long, 173 ; 
.sector told off to, 174; tactical position 
at Suvla at the end, 175 3 finol with- 
drawal from the right sector, 173, 176 ; 
extract from diary, 173 3 proceeds to 
Imliros, 176 5 letter to General Kig- 
gell, 175-1763 proceeds to Mudtos, 

176 3 learns that his division is to go 
to Hellos, 176 3 leaves lot Hellos, 

177 ; uncomfortable position of, at 
Ilelles, 177 ; has discussions Avith 
General Lawrence, 179 3 distressed at 
the amount of stores remaining to be 
evivciuited, 1793 extract from letter to 
General Davies, 179-180 ; division 
attacked, 180, 181 3 extract from 
diaiy, i8o-r8l 1 move off from Gully 
Beach to W Beach, 18a, 183 ; letter 
to General Davies, 183-1845 ’Come 
into the lighter,’ 184 w 5 deplores loss 
of stores, 183 > .proceeds to Mat^, 
183 3 embarks for Egypt, 185 3 ser- 
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vlnci; ()[, lU (he iJimliincllfS, lS(i-]KS; 
(icncml Kirilwoixl oil, 186; muiUioticiI 
in (Icspiitchcs, iHK; micivesllic Lrnion 
of Honour, 188 ; Iruriis (.lint his divi- 
sion is to fjo to Tort .Said, 189 ; pro- 
ceeds to )?o[l Said, 189 ; i;lnd to have 
tlic wliole of his eomniand rollerled 
vnidct him, 189; ('.aplain tlKdvie- 
Korlies’.s description of Maude, 189- 
190 ; informed lliat he is (o po to 
Mcsopolaniiu, 19s; satisfaction of, at 
news, 193 i extract fiom lettei, l<)2 ; 
confidence of, in his division, 19,) ; 
siitislied ns repanls prof<rcss of te- 
cquiiiment, ip.t ; iiroceeds, to .Sui-/, 
19,1 ; eniharUs on the A'li/njut, lo.t ; 
letter li) .Sir A. Wurmy, 193; I.aml.- 
Oilonel Jfiownripp on, 194 ; studies 
MciiOpotainia on hoard, 194 ; ariives 
at iiasrtdi, I0.| ; extract from diary, 
19S ; iituiety us to siiiall-unus auiniu- 
nition, rpS ; action of, in case of a 
court-martial on oliiccrs, 199 ; im- 
pressed wiili dm new comlitious, mo ; 
letter to Sir If. Mackinnon, 199; 
starts up till! river, 1 99 t reiichus Wadi 
and meets (Jciierul (UiriinBe, aoi ; 
returns to Klieikli Saad, 201 1 extriiel 
ftein diniy, 20 ( ; [ileased to lind ftood 
triuniiip; ('round at .Sheik linad, 201 ; 
kcciinuHs of, nliotU hand (.•runades 
201 5 anxiety owiiip; to non-ree.eipt of 
letters from home, 203 | on die censor- 
ship in Mesopotamia, 203, 20,^ ; pre- 
patini; fur the offensive In he under- 
taken by his division, 204 ; (pres round 
the 7lh J tivision trenches, 3o.( j tjoes 
up to Wadi, 204 i extract from diary, 
204-205 : (tmlcCul for work done hy 
the 71I1 Division, 20G ; attack of, on 
Hannah and Kelahieli, 206-208; ck- 
tnict from diary, 206-207 i piuise of 
work of, hy Generals (roi'rin)'e and 
l.ak«, 207 j Lient.-Golmud Ufownrii'p 
on, 2 o8j to altaelc .Samiaiyat, 209; 
extract from diary us to fuiUire at .San- 
naiyttl, 210 i ident. -Colonel lirowntiBK 
on, 211; Captain tlpilvie-Korhes on, 
2 II- 2 I 2 J letters from, to relatives of 
fallen officers, 212 ; called upon hy the 
3r(l IJivisirm for lielp dnrin(' ’I'ltrkish 
nocturnal counter-attack, 213 ; not 
quite satisfied wtth work of division, 
2t3 ; commends cetlnin iiatUilions, 
214 ; complimentary order hy, 214 ; 
supports iiltack of 7th Division im 
Sannaiyal by (;un-firc, 215, 216; ex- 
tracts from diary, 215, 2165 Iwul 
favoured advance on riglit liank, 216 ; 
discussion ^vith General Hike as to 
possibility of further effort to save Kut, 


216 General Goidni;c informs, that 
Kut is to he surrendered, and asks it 
he tliinUs any more can he done, 317 ; 
considers tliat no more can he done, 
217; extract from diary, 317; letter 
of, to Colonel Magill, 217, 218; han- 
dica|)ped duriii;' operations iiy doulU 
as to how loll)' lv,ul could hold out, 
218 ; diary of, comes lo an end, 319 ; 
elfcct of reluxatioii of ccMisorsliip on 
letters, 219; previous experience of 
sickness setliii)' in dnrin|{ pause after 
active opera! iijin., 22a ; care oi, for his 
men's iiealth in connection witli 
cholera e|)ideinin, 221 ; lettei loOolonel 
Miipill, 222; liviny, in single-fly tent, 
222 ; hears of sun (Xissin)' fur Wool- 
wicli, 222; ur.lioii of, on lieaiing of 
Turkish reliremeiil from Ks .Sinn, 223 ; 
criticism of stalf work hy, 334, 225 ; 
tides over gromiil evainiated liy Itie 
Turks, 225; let ler liomc, 225-226; at 
iSlieikli .Sauil, 227 ; uiipointeii to com- 
maml the 'l'i);ris Gnips, 227; services 
of, as divisiimsl conmiaiidrr, 22K ; 
appreciations of, hy flrig.-Geneial 
O'Dowda, an olfmer of R.K., Uri|'.- 
Guneral llildyard, .Sir W. (riliman, 
and the Rev. A. t). 1 C. Jarvis, 328- 
230 ; hciiouies lieutemuil-gitncuil auto- 
iiKitically, 330 ; eiieigy of, 231 ; in- 
spects I'is Sinn, 231 ; meets General 
Hike, 233; on Gnmiral Rake, 232; 
extract from let ler liome, 232; extract 
from letter to Colonel Magill, 233- 
234 ; reali.ses the iiiiwieldiness of his 
cliaige, 234 ; niomor.iinluni hy, on 
iicllve delence, 234: iii)[)reciiitiou of, 
hy lieiiei'id Luke, 235 ; directed to 
take up I'ommanil of army, 235 ; 
meeliii)' willi Ih'tleral Ciihhc, 235; 
proceisls to Hin.i-.ih, 235 ; teasi'm for 
appoiiitmeut, 235, .136 ; .syiiipailiy 
of, for GunemI Lake, 237; letter of, 
lo Colonel Magill, 239-2.40; desire ol, 
to he wiill ii]i to the front, 240 ; deter- 
mines l.o deul fully with ori'aniiiation 
at Itasriih, 2.]i ; Instructions to trao[i< 
at the front, 241, 2.12 ; infuses energy 
at the liase, 342 ; liilces up ((iieBiion of 
river trsnsporl, 243 ; deals with the 
liuiding prolilein, 343 ; takes up 
ipipstion of liihour, 243, 244 ; re- 
models sluir, 2.(4; (idcgiam to Sir W, 
Rolicitson, 244 ; liel[i received iiy, 
from the War Gliice, 244 ; letter home, 
244, 245 ; rleaUi with ilie vurious de- 
parlnients, 245 ; goixs closely into alt 
delnils, 2^6 ; hesitmion of, lo get rid 
of iiielficient subordiimtits, 246 ; fmda 
that he iniut remain longer at Basrah 
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iliiiij lie hail intcnili'il, s.j6 ; glad (if 
Sir C. Monro’s visit, 247 ; accom- 
panies Sir C. Monro during inspec- 
tion, 247, 248 ; unwell, 248 ; Colonel 
Willcox on, 248 ; visit to the Katun, 
248 ; description of trip, 248, 24(j ; 
visits Naairieli and Ur, 249 ; proceeds 
to tlie fiout, 249 ; presents four V.(J. 
rihlions to the 13th Division, 249 ; re- 
organises his ‘ onler of battle,’ 250 ; 
(ielighted to be at the front again, 250 ; 
varied natnre of rpieslions, has to (leal 
with, 251 ; octnict front letter, 251 ; 
confideneo of, in auocess, 251; C'rciteral 
on, 253 ; plan of, fur olTcitsive, 
.!!;,{ ; letter ol, descrihini; advance, 
',!54-25,i| } extract from Idler as to 
lighting in tlie Kitaidiri ilend, 35(1 ; 
confidence of, 25(1 ; pleased at success 
of old division, 237 j letter of, describ- 
ing the fighting in the Uahra Bond, 
257-258 ; praise of work of troops in 
the Dahra fiend, 258 ; tiusl placed liy, 
in his troops, 259 ; first llnee phaia-s 
of plan of, unmpleted, 259 ; plan of, 
to force the Tigiis in the SInmiran 
fiend, 259 j Order of the Day by, 260 s 
Rev. A. C. E. Jarvis on, 261 5 on the 
passage of the Tigris, 2fi2 j on the 
fighting at Sannaiyat, 2(13 ; dcutdes tu 
follow up success, 3O3 1 biiUiauoy of 
operations, 264 ; receives wuriii con- 
gratulations, 265 i loiter from, 267- 
2fi8 ; General MaoMunu and, 2(18 ; 
receives guarded approval to advance 
on iiaglidad, 3^0 j always bad liagtidad 
in mind, 270 theory and practice of 
making war, 370 j letter home, 271- 
272 ; on passage of Diala Kiver, 273 ; 
Sir A. Lawley on, 273-274 j letter 
from, descrihing the occupation of 
Baghdad, 274; arrival in the city, 
275 J pushes troops after enemy, 276 s 
eciiiiiuents 011 cainimigu of Uaghdad, 
276-278 ; receives messages of con- 
gratulation from tho King unci others, 
278 ! promoted substantive lieul,- 
genernl, 278 ; preoccupations of, after 
the occupation of HagiidaU, 279 ; 
makes the most of local resources, 279, 
280 ; anxious for Russian co-operation, 
280, 281 ; to make arriuigeunmts 
direct with General Karaloff, 281 ; 
eonstilutoB the ‘ Khanikin Column,’, 
281 ; letters home, 382, 284 ( visited 
by two Russian generals, 283 ; 
arrangements made by, for hoc 
weather, 285 ; genius of, for organisa- 
tion, 2S6 $ letter home, 286 } calls a 
halt for his troops, 287 ; anxious about 
health of army, 287 j letter to Sir W. 


Lambton, 3S7 ; visits Sainarra, 288 ; 
in railway accident, 288 j visits Del- 
tawa ami Bakuba, 28S ; anxious to 
visit base but unable to, 28S j extracts 
from letters, 28S-289; flies to Sam- 
arra, 289 ; close loticli kept by, with 
1 loops, 2S9 j visits of, to hospitals, 
289 s Rev. A. C. E. Jarvis on, 290 ; 
•supplied with a ‘glisseur,’ 290; exer- 
cises general civil control, ago ; 
Colonel Willcox on, 290-391 ; interest 
Ilf, in the Chaplain's Department, 391 ; 
Rev. A. C. E. Jarvis on, 291 j orders 
ulluck upon Kamodi, 292 ; disapproval 
of, of officers going 011 leave, 292 ; 
realises that no reliance can be placed 
on the Russlnus, 2(J3 ; confidence of, 
.is I o the future, 293 ; disappointment 
of, ns rcgnrd.s the publication of bis 
first despatch, 294 5 work of, at 
Baghdad, 295 ; letter home, 295-296 ; 
Captain Musgrave on, 296 ; turns 
attention to his right flunk, 297 ; flies 
to Ranindi, 297 j letter home, 297 ; 
the orderlies attending, 297 ; personal 
safety of, 297, 298 1 eyes of, turneil 
upon Kifri and ICirkuk, 298 ; deter- 
mines to deal with the Turks beyond 
Samaria, 39S j Tikrit the last victory 
of Force * D ' while under, 299 ; refer- 
ence to death of, 299 | task of, nearly 
finished, 2^91 confidence of superiors 
ill, 299 ; Sir W. Robertson’s apprecia- 
tion of, 300 J understanding between, 
and .subordinate commanders, 30D, 
301 5 General Khkpatrick on, 301 ; 
(Jcnetal Cobbo on, 301-302} Sir G. 
MucMunn on, ,302-303 j overcomes 
diftlcnlCyas to Hindustani, 303 j appre- 
ciation of, by Sir C. Monro, 304; 
labours of, during the hot weather, 
304, 305 ) aflcctioii of troops for, 305 ; 
luixiely of, as to lioalth of troops, 305 j 
General Ready on, 305-306 } Sir W. 
Gillmun on, 306} note on centmlisa- 
lion practised hy, in Mesopotamia, 
306; Sir W. Marshall's reference to, 
in his first despatch, 306-307 ; credit 
always given by, to ins subordinates, 
307; health of, (luring tlic summer, 
308 ; as a host, 308 ; Mrs. Egan visits, 
309; visit of, to the Jewish school, 
309 *, taken ill, 309 ; illness and death 
°f> 3tt>i 3ti : grief throngUout Empire 
at death of, 31 1, 312; telegram from 
the King to Sir W. Marshall as to, 
31a ; Sir W. MarshaH’s General Order 
concerning, 312 ; Memorial Service 
to, in St. Raul’s, 313 ; grief, of Meso- 
potamian army at death of, 313, 314 > 
Mr. Lloyd George on, in the House of 
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(?iinuniiiiK, ; Karl Oiiixrin tin, 

in llio Utmw nf i.iiiil:,, .ii.S-.llV: 
ManiuusK nf C.tvwe tin, in tlif llniisf 
tif Kortls, 317 : Imriiil til, 317, .{iS; 
lines tin, 3i8-3ii);Kiii.vfiil', ^iti: mfinn- 
jiiilssft up to, .{tp; ifiiai'ilj' 111, 3i!ti, 
it slnry of, U'lit'ii lit' uiis ,1 ',iili:ilti‘iii, 
,)20-3si ; iuulint'tl in ri‘);iiiil illntiis m. 
ii si'nn til’ wualviU'S',, 321 ; rfatlinfs'i itt 
tiretipt meilirail ailviiu- wlit'ii I'tiirililj- 
|HU, 321 i insliinues nf liiiity tif pitr- 
piwf til', 322 ; in llif tiiiii;i', 322, 323 : 
li‘inU‘nt'.y 111', 111 renltiiliM;, 323-320 ; 
Kir W. l.aniiil'im tm, ;p3 ; ernlit 
always ijivt-n liy, (u Miluirtliniili's, 32.1 ; 
inleu'sl til, in sltilf iTiviniiiK, 335 ; 
et'iilriiliMititiii Ilf, in Miisnpnlaniia in 
general ittsliliiilili*, 321;, 3.!fi ; alldnlinii 
iiC, Iti detail, 326, 327 ; ciiiu|niiiMiii 
nf, with Napiilfiin, 327, 3:’„S ; lu. a 
tactician, 32, S ; a stall tillicfi tin, 3-*.S ; 
ctmiidencu in, plnccil liy trtiii]i:i untlnr 
him, 3a<) i syinpailiy lii-twecn, and 
his troops, 321), 330 ; .'irrciiity nl, in 
adversity, ,j30'33i : iianipainn til, in 
Mesnpcitanuu a iimsti‘r|iivce, 331 ; 
dt'tertninAtiiin <i(, tn tnitWf vlw iwsA nl 
victtiry, J31 i Idrosiuhl nf, 331, 332: 
reliKinus side nl chiuaL'Ior nf, 332, 
.I.W! Hev. A. t;. K. .faTvis's niiinerin.- 
iiount, 33;i} laird Mnllausn nn, 333- 
334 5 Sir W, I'sunhton nii, 334 i adi'c- 
Hon with which he was ri'jtavtltul hy his 
friends, 33,1.; atUlictinn nf. In s|iitr(. 
3,14, 33S i n horseniati, 333 j liniiif 
life nf, ,133 : tinal iiptnuuiaiinu nf, 

33,S-,33(i. 

Mantle, Mi.S!i .Stella, hiith nf, '.!.>{ ; reliir- 
cnceii to, Hi, i.sS. 

Maunnury, l-rcneral, rffcrwiceii in, uS, 
123. 

Medical Hcrviccs, Matitlnr, interest in, 
30, 143. >44, I4‘,', iOiS. S2t> -145, a«7, 
atjo, 2<)i, a<)S, 10,5 ; sixlisfacinvy 
wntkiiifi nl, a.ij?. 103. 

Alcditerraiican Kspediliunary I'urce, 
Mndrcis Ihe liasc of, iGo; Sit C. 
Mtmm takes ciitninaml of, 16,1, t6b. 

Menasin, references to, 217, 223, 23 (, 
261. 

Mendali, occnpaliun nf, 2 q0, 

Mesopntanim, rcference.s to, j, 1 1, sH, 
39, H4, t34, 1 6s, Kjo, soy, 225, aaS, 
244, as9, 278, 290, , 29 1, 293, loO, 
308, 314, 323, 331, ,133 ! situation in, 
190, 194-198: Maude infnrmctl he is 
to go to, 192; ceusursiiip in, 203, 
103 5 tactical effect of flatness nf, 205 ; 
question of Anny Commander in, 235, 
236; effect of M«ude''8 victories on 
Lpwtsr, 269, 270. 


Mesoptitamiii Cmtitiiis'iinri, retfn'nce In, 
20 ' 2 . 

Mt'Miiintamian Ctiintoils Kuiiil, rel'cience 
tn, -iS?. 

Messines, ii'ieritneeii tn, 1311, [43, 14(1. 

Mulereii, nmipalinii nl, iJii, faS. 

Mellinen, hniil, in cniiiinaiiil nl lli>iiii> 
DLstrii'l, 3K; hi the DiiiiiRiml .luliilir, 
29 : 111 Aliltaiilint, ,tu ; Miixeeticil liy 
MiiJ. lieiieial 'rroller, ,',11; enmnianil-, 
[111 Ilivisinii in Snulli Alrii’il, 32; lul 
vniiiT nf, In the Mnilili’r hivei, .54 : 
tluty lit, ihirint; l.nril Uni s' it s' atlvaiu'e 
intn the Oiiinne Ki't'e Sink'. 37. 3S ; 
ri'fi'n'iiee m, .Mtii .ippn 1 i.ilimi ul, 
nf Mnuile, 3.?3-;5,',4, 

Miilili'llmi'j',, i)eiaip,i.iinii nl, 3(1. 

Miilkuid iiivision, iMiiiuli' <illi'ti'fl >,l,ill 
apimiiitiiii'ul wilh, 94- 

Mililiiry 'rrainiiip,. Diret'inniii' nf, iVlaiiile 
joins the, ill. 

Militia, (I.umilian, u’ltiri'iii'i"i In, 71. '/n, 
77, 7S. 79' 

Militia Act, (,‘miiuliun, neiv. iiitiniliii'i'il, 
77 ; Haiiile on rtie new, 7.S, 71). 

Militiut 'nuncil, cruatinn til, in ( 'anailu, S.;. 

Minin, wcaimpaniei, Urn Rnyat 

I'arty, 73: remains at Hiuilf with flm 
Ilueht'Wi tif York, 74- 

Minin, fiord, oilers Maurtejmsi of Military 
Sciirelury, 5s 5 position of, 71 ; aecom 
(stnies the jilnyut I’arty, 7 ) ; appninl 
iiienl lit, e*l ended, 82 ! I'ai'i'wtdl innr 
nf, 8.|.i leaven liaiiiul.i, ,S.| ; liiivernin 
tleiieral fii liidiii, .So. 

Mndder Kiver, lip.tiliiip, lUi the, 3.:; 
Maude ri'iielie:,, 34 : ri'leri'iiri' ; In, |H, 
220 . 

Mold, eiiiTupliim nf Mniiiidt, 1. 

Mnlnney, l.ieiiVcnanl, attend'. Muiiile 
tititiup, hi'i ilUieaii, I'Hi, 301, 

Mniiey, Miij.-t 'iciiei'al A. W., (Jliii'l nl 
fieneial Sintf in Me!'.iipniami;i, 23, S ; 
Hoesiiu leave, aSS ; luvaliileil. aipai 

Mniu'o, Kir (I., taliOi: t'.immmnd nf Ilit' 
Mcdilcrranaui hlxiifililitinary t'oii'e, 
lOti; diseidi'H that evucnalinn nt tlie 
teaUipiili I'eiiiniiitia i'l imperative, itili ; 
Mamie iiiect.s, 167 j ilt!lt'f;«tt‘!, entn 
iiiand of the Uuviianellt"i Army m 
tfeniiral llirilwtiud, ifiS ; Maiuti* meet'i 
ul Mudnis, 177 ; niominit.s Mtiuile in 
ilvsiialclicii, 18S : visit til, tn Meso' 
polamia, 24.7, 248*, dii.lil,(:i. Mamle'ii 
tlyiii:' trips, 289; ajipieeialitm of 
Miuulo, 30^. 

Muus, tosses m retreat fnnn, 119; lefei- 
cnee m retreat frovn, 151. 

Muntnlt, HKrniiynf, 1. ' 

Muulreal, reference tn, 70 : Koyal I’arty 
arrives at, 73. 
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Moorefield Lodge, Maudes settle at, log. 

Morlaml, Lieut. -General fiir T. L. N., 
in rdniiiiaiui of tlie 5tli Division, 132; 
Maude visits, 132; visits of, lu Maude, 
145 ; insists on Maude's liciulqitartcrs 
liriiig shifted from Neiive f'lglise, 146 ; 
visits Maude in hu.spiliil, 149; Maude 
writes to, 150; goes home on leave, 
154 ! appreciation of Mauile, T ijy. 

Mosul, refnrenr.es to, aSl, 304. 

Mount Kdgcumhu, Lord, rnfevene-c to, 
91. 

Mudios, base of the Medtl’crrancaii 
Kxpeditionarjr Korce, tdo : Maude 
proceeds to, 176; 13th Division at, 
r 77 i Maude moves to, from Iinhros, 
T85; 13th Division (juil.s, for Kgyjit, 
iKp. 

Mullingar, Maude visits, top. 

Murray, .Sir A., letter from Maude, to, 
t.ijSj inspects the 13th division, 192; 
pressed hjr the War Other to get the 
I3tli Division <ift', 193 1 letter to 
Ma.udc, 193 ! Mantle receives telegram 
of congratulation from, 2115. 

Musgrave, (^aplniii 1 ''. I’., A. D.C. to 
Maude, 189 j remains with Mantle tm 
his becoming Army Commander, 238 ; 
on Maude, 29C. 

Musliuidicii, General Cohl«‘’.s victory at, 
?. 7 <i. 


Naah wrODK'i', headquarters of General 1. 
Jones, 65 i Maude's work at, 65, 0 < 5 i 
"hlauile leaves for home, C8. 

Nnpoleon, comparison of Maude with, 
327, 328 ; enthusiasm of his soldiers 
i'or, 329. 

•Niisiriel), isLh Division at, 239; Maude 
visits, 249 ; references to,' 285, 2B8. 

Natal Army, advanced troops of, ruuch 
Germiston, 53. 

Nchtunesi Point, references to, 173, 174. 

Nelson, doctrines of, followed by Maude, 
a 7 «- 

Nenogh, Sfl' division traims near, no. 

Ncuve Chapelle, attempt to retake, 136 5 
references to, 137, 147, 14S, 156. 

NeuvelCglise, Maude's headquarters at, 

141 , 14s, 322. 

New South wales contingent at Suakin, 
18, 19. 

New Zealanders, reference to, 160. 

Niagara, Royal Party visits, 74. 

Nicholas, Grand Duke, Maude receives 
luessiigc of congratulation from, 278. 

Nicliolson, General Sir W., at Staff 
College Conference, 97- 

Nile Expedition, references to, 14, 200, 

Nine Elms, Maude sees ist Coldstream 
off at, 33. 


Nortolkb, 1st, join the 14th Rrigadc, 
138. 

North Gate, cemetery near, 318 ; memo- 
rial at, 319. 

North I^nncs, Maude commends, 210. 

North Wales, Maude attends a staff ride 
in, 87. 

Nortlicotc, Mr., Maude at educational 
establishment of, 10. 

Norval’s Pont, railway through, 37 ! 
occupation of, 43 ; Maude’.s description 
of, 43 ; iiuportauce of, 44 ; General I. 
Jones’ headquarters .-it, 64 ; reference 
to, 67, 68. 


Oakham, the Maude family at, 86. 

O’Dowtliv, Prig. -General J. W., in com- 
mand of the 38th Brigade, 189; letter 
of Gencrtil Kcaty to, 214 ; on Maude, 
228. 

O’Grady Ilaly, General, in command of 
the Canadian Militia, 71. 

Ogilvie • Porbes, Captain, A. D.C. to 
Maude, 189 ; first interview' of, with 
Maude, 189, 190 1 on Maude, 21 1, 
2125 remains with Maude as Army 
Commander, 238. 

Okchampton, Maude at, Si, 89. 

O/'/t/r, S.S., Royal Party ci'oss the 
Atlantic in, 73. 

Orange Free .Stale, references to, 37, SS> 
56, 63, 67, 68; Lord Roberts’ in- 
vasion of the, 38. 

Orange River, relereiiccs to, 34, 37, 42, 
44 { defence of tlielinc of the, 64, 65 ; 
Poers cross the, 65, O7 j Boers re- 
cross, 68. 

Clrauge Rivet Colony. Sen Orange Free 
State. 

Orders, Maude’s melliods in conaecUou 
with, 47, itJ, 141, i<>2, 2 o8, 229. 

Ometei, 11.H., i.st Coldstream it) the, 
20. 

Osiuanli. See Turk. 

Osiiahurgh House,, Maudes settle at, at 
Camherley, 26; Miss Beryl Maude 
horn at, 28. 

Otao, I St Coldstream at, 19. 

Ottawa, Maude arrives at, 701 Royal 
T*arly arrives at, 73 i departure of Lord 
DundonaUl from, 835 reference to, 

114. , 

Ottawa Uarriers, Maude attends meet of, 


81. 

OllUwa River, 


boating on l(he, Si. 

/ 


PAAiiiiBaKiw}, Cronje surrounded at, 39.' 

references to, 56. ■ _ _ 

Paget, Sir A., at inler-diviswnal man- 
cciivresin Ireland, iro._ ' 

Palestine, expected campaign in, 293. ■ 
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rcjitlini;, Sorter, nl lall: with 

iMituiUi, 100 : K'fpu'iir.K Iti, 

I’ciiOiKoii, llir, ivU'ivni'f 111, .'.,^4. 

IVisin, In. Ki.l, ,iS'l, .* 0 .;. 

^f)S. 

t'frMlUl Crllll, llllrvdicr. In, .’.JQ, 2<iy, 

. 104 - . 

I'elil Mofin Kivpi, irfr'iTni'ii in, ic). 
Vlrbright, Till (’'nWMnwm iit, 21, 2.1: 
Mftiirlif at , Sfi. 

Pit, mat), Mr. K. 1., iippnicialion of, of 
Mnuilr us iiu Kluliuill, $, <). 
T'loyftoll-Hoiivfti'ir, (‘oloiii'l, in iionimaml 
of ut, (Jol(l!itrr,i,ui, 

1’luiucr, (fcwirnl, in ('upn Oiloiiy, 68. 
f’lymoul'li, Miiurlo upiioiritml to filuH' iit, 

8q i ritfcrniri'ii 10, t)o, iji, 04, ,{,<1; j 
Maititc aiul tlift (IcfoiKir m;Iikiii«, 
I'oto-ftiiiew, I,ien(.-(jriii'ral Sir li., in 
i.sl; Cnirlhtreani, 12; in comraniiil of 
(imirds HriRftilc in .Soiilh Afririi, 47 : 
unficrtukft.'i irruiiimi'.MUico (o iMukkis- 
fnntiitin, ,48; niovin, un NoivuIV I’oiil, 
42, refrrnnow 1,0, 43 ■ (’.ivon I'oninmiiri 1 
of nih Uiviition, .}.S s at Vet Hivn-, 
47! Ill' I)ianiim<l Itill, i lanmpKii 
Belfast) ,<;7 ; to take the oeiUrnl line 
heynml Manhndorlorp, 60 i iidvuni’Pii 
on ICoinali I’unrt, 60 ; occupies Kotnati 
Poort, 61 5 apprecintioii liyi nf Mniidt', 
6,4) Maudi! !,l(iy!i with, iil Antony, iki. 

‘ Pop,' Maud* ftlcrled t.o, in, 

Pope, Sir J., on Maude, 79. 

Poplar (iruvK, fliuudii iiiovo forw.uil tir, 
40 I operations at, 4t. 

Port EUiaheth, reference to, j7, 4,4. 

Port Said, Maude proceeds to, xSt)i 
animals loose in, 19J ; nth .Division 
takes over defcncesi near, front Uie 
13th Division, tg.i ; Maude leaves, 

193- 

Portugal, King of, celebration of hir(h> 
day of, at Kontati Poort, 63. 

Vretorw, reCereiieais t<i, .43, 4(1, 55, 57 ; 
opcraliniiK tiefnns 50 ; Mmido rides 
into, ,1)0 i oc('.u)xili<Jii of, so ; (liianlii 
return in, from ICoumii Poorl, 62. 
Prince of Wales, 'Plu!, visits Maude at 
his brigade. hcadriuatior!i, t30s present 
tviUi the King at the inspcclion uf the 
t4tl) Brigade!, 140. 

PuUenuy, Lieul.-fleiinrul Mir W„ ou 
Maude us :i runner, 13 ; tm Maude as 
a Rtaff oifreer in Mouth Africa, 47 ; mt 
MaiifkV work during Ihe iidvunce. to 
Knmati Pourt, 61 j in cuninmnd ot 
.ircl dorps, ti.ij! remaias in London 
at first, ri6i goes In llatmw, iiys 
crosses to France, 1 17 ; advance of, 
Corps, iiSj withdraws headquarters 
from Amtentiires to llailleul, lag; 


nil M.iudc, I XI), 1.40; nimi>hinrnt.s 
Maude mi mndilioi) nf liis Ireurlie:., 
14K. 

I'mijatus ii'lcrciii'e lo, 40,4. 

Pnnnbn, Sn V. F. Mundc ul, 

Orr.nrtc, .Uoyul Parly airives .ii, 7.4. 

4,tu<‘(:u Alcsundrii, Miiu ii: aticnil.s, iil 
luiu'iul nl King Fdw.'irrl, joi ; repro- 
Si’iiliitivi' nf, alliindi: Meiiiiuial Seivice 
ill Ml. P.iid'!i, ;4i:4. 

Queen ftfiiry visits Caiiad,), 71-74; 
icmaiii'i ill Uiinlf, 74 i Maiide atlendii, 
ill fiiiimd of King .Kilwar'l, 101 ; 
repreMUili'd at llii' Meiimrial .Service, 
.51.1- 

(.iiiisui Vii'tiuii, .Sir Maude (!rowii 
Ki|ui‘m’ In, a. 

Queen Fictiiria'i. RiHiiii .itlached lo 
Maude’s Iiii(’aile. 141. 

Kaiii.AN, land, lefeienoe to, Z. 

Riiilway, projeel In cnnstriiet, Iroril Sualctn 
In Jlerher, i.i ! (orcc (idviiuccs along, 
10! proicM Ilf Kiiii.kin -Herhi't, aWan- 
dmieil, ao! from De Atir to Ihilurvayn, 
.44 ! licncml Frcucli’i, troops reach, 
iirar Klocniiontidii, 41’. i to Notval’s 
Pont, 4a : break in, lU Nnrviil’s Pont, 
4.1, 44) I, nrd Koliiirlii decides 111 tdeiir, 
10 ror).u(;ni!Sii frontier, .ij.ii ) Guards on 
the, ,^6 j Marl nf, from Mhcikl) .San.d 
to frmil, 226 I icfiirciirtci! to Mheilrh 
Kami Ksi .Sinn, 2.42, 2i;o, ?,K,ij ) froni 
Kurna In Atnarnit, 34.4, aoj i from 
Kul In Bsghiliul, 385, 29, 3 : aenidi-nl 
ou till! Minnaiiu line, 2S8. 

Rajputs, reference In, ,504. 

Rauiadi, uusuccessfiil allack im, 202 i 
caplure of, 296 ) Maude flies to, 297, 

Kamlidi, iM. tltdilslicani uncampmctil'i 
nt, 2u. 

Rinvnl Piiidi Dislricl, Kir K. h’. Maude 
in ixiiiiinnnd of, •). 

Kawliinimi, Gcncml liurd, in llornisli's 
llniisrwith Minide, Ii; leaves R.M.C, 
with Maude, ti ; iippreciatiniui of 
Maude, 1 1,4, 1 14 ; rcicxmceslo, 27; 
prniuuied fnr lu-tviei’s in Sudsu), 32; 
in rnimiiniul nf lliii 4tli Corps, taS. 

Remly, Maj.-Gcneml V. 1*'., IJiipuly 
Adjutant ■ Genernl in MeMiixitaniin, 
243 : apprecialidu of ftliuide, 30, S, 
306. 

Redan, the. Sir 1’’. I‘‘i ilaiidc nt, a, 3. 

Reed, iVlnjur-( ienevul U. L,, tin Maude's 
mcumrimdii ill Snvlii, 171, 173, 

Regina, Royal Party iil, 73. 

Rirliebourg, the r4lh Utigtuhi near, 133. 

Ridcaii Canul, the Maudes visit the, 81. 

Rideau Cottage, Maudes settle in, 70. 
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Ridoau I/ultc!., Ilif; M.-hhIi’s vimI, Sr. 

Ridlpy, r.iidy, M.ntdri in lio-spitid of, 150. 

Ripl Rix’pr, npnvalions nii llin, . 17 . 

Ki/lo lltijjiidp, Mitudr liv<';. willi Utn, .it 
IVvoiipriil, on. 

River transpnri , iniulefninc.y ol, in Mw*- 
IKilatnitt, loS, ?.nfi, 24.1! 

MaudoKn®!’ into fino'itinn <i(', a,p, s.U: 
devoloitmeni of, a.}.it ; works admit- 
ably, 2>i0 i refuteid'i". to 279 , ;; 8 .S, 
296. 

Kobens, f.ord, ii( (hr Iiiamoiid Jiiliitrc, 
29 ; atrives at' Nfudiler River, 36 i plan 
of nilvatna! into the (Ir.nn'eKrer .Slate, 
37 : orders up the tiiiard.s liriKadc, 39; 
deeidea lo insIte a diisli for iiloemfon- 
(eiti, .(Oi outers Illoi!nifon(ein, .p’. i 
jrlsn.s of, for arivanoc, 4(1 i hails at 
ICroonalud, dtl < *•'"' 5 ' ®fi Johan- 
neshurK, jot entry of, into Pretoria, 
30; order!, of. Cor the openUions al 
'Oiamond Hill, 52; intcnlion ol, to 
stlvanoe to Koinati Poorl, 54, SSt 
preparatimitt of, completed, 56 j uKiyes 
to Belfast, 37 I leaves foi linnic, ( 5 ,t ; 
reference.^ to, 7(1, 220. 

KoberUion, Sir W., Maude meets at miin- 
(cuvres, 96 i Maude under, at the War 
Ijlficn, ttt ) action tif._ in eonneeiiou 
with Mesopotamia, aaO, 237 j ree.om- 
mends Mamie tor Army < 'oumrimdcr, 
S37 i Miiudc’stologram lo, 044 ? Mamie 
auks for 11 Corps (joimmmdcr, 250; 
appreciation of Maude by, jon ; reler* 
cnee to, 30S-309. 

Rochester bfouse, Maude id, tu. 

Uosapena, Muudu visits, ics), 

Ross of BladensliurK, Colonel bir J., hi 
1st CobUtresm, 12 ; acciamt iif, of the 
attack on the convoy near Tofrek, 
18. 


Royal Irish Rusilier!., .Vf-iudn nttiiched 


to, gg. 

R.M.O., Maude goes to the, 7, lO) 
k'lande's record id, to, ti j references 
to, JS. 

Royal Party in Canada, tiinr uf llic, 73 - 


?.')• 

Royal Tour in Canada, 7 o' 7 .'i> 

Russians, references to, 194, 223, 301 ; 
Rtissfaii co*<i()eruti«ii, liotjes 01, sSos 
forces opposed Ity Turkish 13LI1 Corps, 
sHi ; fail to come up at Rlmuikin, 
282 ; vLsits uf two generals to Maude, 
285 J .still dominating Armenia, 2S5; 
inefiicient olTensive by, 287 5 little hope 
of assistance from, 293 ; influence of 
revolution on, in Persia, 298. 


St. Ei,ot, t4tli Brigade moves to near, 

149. 


SI. lit'orge’s Roail, Sir I*'. F. Maude re- 
sides 111, 4. 

St. Joim's, itoyal Patty at, 74. 

.SI. JiiUen, gas attack at, [51. 

St. i\fichucl and St. freorge, Ordei of, 
arranges the ^^emoria^ Service at .St. 
I’aiil’K, 313. 

St. Michael’s .School, Maude goe.s to, j. 

.St. Omcr, Maude proceed.^ to, 125; 3vd 
(lorpft arrives at, 12.3. 

.St. Paul's, Memorial Service at, 313. 

,St. PanI’.s, Ki)iglit.sljridge, Maude's mar- 
riage at, 24. 

Sallsimry, Maude at mannuivics near, 
9 . 1 . 

SsHslniry Plain, Maude with the Tcrri- 
lotialson, gli; the 33rd Division pro- 
ceeds to, JijS. 

fkihmika, lotii Division proeeed.scn, 165; 
Maude hope.s lo go to, 165 ; reference 
lo, 16S, 313. 

Salt Lake, reference to, 170. 

.Samarra, railway to, 283; capture of, 
284 i references to, 283, 301, 304 ; 
Maude viiiits, 288 j Maude flies to, 
,■•89 { uilvance from, 298, 299. 

.Soodliurst, rnferenecs to, to, it, 13. 

27, 239. 

Sanitation. .V« Mediral .Services. 

.Sannali’.s Piisl, light at, 45. 

.Summiyiil, posiliwi at, 205; refeicuccs 
to, 209, 3t3, 313, 231, 241, 253, 254, 
2f>2, 330 ; utliick of 7th Division on, 
208 J Uenetal Corringc regards, as key 
lo Kut, 209 ! importance of, 209 i at- 
tack of 13th Division on, 209, 210 i 
7th Division remains facing, 212 ; 
second attack of 7th Division on, 2 l 5 i 
2I6 ; Maude hcliovcd Kut could only 
hold out four days when be al tacked, 
218 J importonce of, 224 ! General 
Coltbe Iiomitards, 254 : General Cohbe .s 
nnMicccs.sful iiltack on, 260, a6i ; cap- 
ture of, sCt, 263. 

.Siiri Buir, references to, 159, t6o,_ao&. 

.Scuts Guards, ssnd proceed to huakin, 
15; 1st proceed lo South Africa, 32; 
Isf move by mil towards Nerval’s Pont, 
.42 ! 1st at Diamond Hill, 53. 

Sernjevo, assassination of the Archduke 
Fcrdiuniul at, 113. 

.Serbia, demands made upon, 115. 

.Sevastopol, .Sit F. F. Maude at, 3, 4 . 

.Shamljau occupied, 294; reference to, 
297, 

Sliatt-el-Adhaim, Turks withdraw to, 

282 i Turkish iSth Corps on Une oi, 

283 5 operations of Oeneral MaxshatPs 
forces neat, 283, 284; reference to, 
301. 

Shatt-el-Atab, reaches, 194 j re. 
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frrencts fi>, .’4.!, iV/n, 
lion lit laniliiif', lunililic!, in, 24j. 
Slia,t(-fl-l(ai, riil'crimiK's tn, lyti, U)j, 
.’,a.4, 2,'i‘7 ; Miiuilc'i. nivjhy loaoli tin- 
vicinity of, ; Ttirlci'.li liiidfji* over, 
inwaip,'' ol llie, ?_i;4 ; liyjuini; on 
the, 2.s('i. 

filittW, fuMieriil, iiivalideil, Kio. 
tilieikli t-iiitiil, Tiii'lri, iiilviinei- lo, I9^; 
references lo, mu, ;>ar, ’.fJi. 

?3q, 7,41, ?,ij4 ; Miiiule rctiuns Ui, ;’ol; 

I jtli [fivisiotisrrivemil, 2 ( 1 /! t.Jtli I/ivi 
sinii ml,, 227 i ridlwny from, niarieil, ‘?i‘- 
.Slierlicrne, Afaiifle {■oii'lurts ridtt 

neiir, ()i. 

iihnrlirook, llie Koyal I’iiily ;ii, 7 .(. 
Slmiiimn, tlie I’riiuiiiula, .■•.>].?; ilic Ikinl, 
2/jt i jBissaf'enf I lie 'rifjris nl IliR Hciiil, 
Mw i fiKlilinn in the Heiid, itli?. '-’6.1: 
refernnees lo, .'(rj, 27a, .j.ii . 

Sit’.kiirwi, .Vir Mciliciil Sevviei-'i. 

Sikhs, reference in, ,{('4' 

Sixleentli l-Jiiii’tnt., releicnoe in, 1 12. 
Sixth TniUiin tAivairv Ittiy.aile, rclerenvv 
to, 2jn. 

SkelliniiloioSinylti, /'milnin, leli'/ener'., 
to, 24i Sft* 

Stieve liim'mi Motmlnins, inameuvre!, 
neat. ti;h 

iSloaiU' .Sirei'l, I lie Mimili's selUe in, 2,s i 
^[au<le tiurolstsei, tensiMil' lioiisi; in, 21). 
tSniiiU'iniiiH aminnniiioii, MnuiteV liilti' 
Milly ivl«ml , tiiv Wii (liviMOii, loS. »'«)• 
Sniiiii'Uorrieii, Sir 1 1 ., Miwilti willi, <|i» 5 
sueeectls Sir /. (iriKiMiii in erHimnmrl 
of ami Ctrrjii,', 117 s ttmuis oi, on the 
Aisne, 133 j Mauilts visits, 132 j I’raire 
ot ‘Wales rtayinR nl heMlt\iiiuters ol, 
t 39 ; given eonminnd of and Army, 
144 ) letter from, to Minnie, f4'j ? 
Maude 'writes to, 150 ; oppreciatiou of 
Maude by, 151 5 gives up conuiwnd of 
the and Army, 15 1 i report ns l<» tak- 
ing comniiiml at Ssvloniku, tfij. 

Snow, General, 4tU division under, 117. 
youth Wales, Army Mam nuvreti, 1914, lo 
take place in, Ii2. 

fioulIiVViUca Korderers, Miuitlttrtoiimn'nib 
the, 2 i 4 < 

•Soulliamplon, Miuidc anils for .South 
Africa from, 33 ; Mauilo lamls at, CiSi. 
Sprinirfontcfn, reference lo, C4. 
yLaff CoUege, reterunCQs to, to, 31, 113, 
179 s Maude goes up for, 24 ; Maude 
receives nnniinution for, 23 ; slutf of, 
%6; Maude's eontenipomrie.s at, of*, 

a?, 

.Sum work, Mtiude's eriiicisms of, 48. 49, 
130, 224 , 225 » connneiUs on, 141, 325. 
Htcyno, fesWent, arrives at Macha- 
•dodorp, 59, 


,S|idtr>;, iiiortni;-, Mdiidriind Hie, 231. 

•filoiie llitll,’ kfaudes r,elllr m, 91'. 

StonehoiiM', refru'iir.i' In, oi. 

Sluarl WorllvV, Mai.-I rnnend K., lip- 
cimii'*. fl.f.i.M.fi. Ill iMchopnlnmia, 
2 *) 7 . 

Su-ikin, liiiiti- i.enl lo, 14 ; llir* tsl (lold 
'.IrtMiii .luivoal, 15 ; relercnccs to, 16, 
17, 3113 ; tin- l•llnlpal^'n .ihandoiied, 20. 

.Slier, Mnutlr* (’iiiliaiK;, !il. /(),(. 

Slier fkiiiid, dt'fr’iic.iis Ilf, t<Sr|; tllhlHvi- 
i.iiiii l.lkf!. ovei ilideiicp.s III, rg.h 

Siivlii, the Uiiidiiiy nl. 1511; t.pli Uivismu 
iniicr.t'ds 1,1. Ida; .'liiiiatioii ul', ida ; 
ttiiojs, ;il, suiter vi.pvi-.islly fiom tlw. 
Idir/aid, il,.S! j)reiwidlitiii.s fi'i evaeiia- 
lion of, tyti; piineiple ol willidriiwiin; 
lioii), 172; slioiij; jiosilioii id, funned 
l>y Mwidr. 173: liiisl wilhdriiwal 
Irnm, I74-I7d! teleienec lo, 20T, aoh, 
3 s-.>. 

SilvIa I'oiiil, ii'leriMiiT lo. idS! iiiulli- 
etn iirrliir to nidiiirk ill. >74 < tJeneral 
t''nnsh«.wv iu r.haryr ol t-vseumion iit, 
<74; univ. Iioni i\l, Hide's ceelor seiii 
to. I 7 .S- 

.Suwaikndi inatidirn, siinii'nicul inipori- 
unee ol, ipi), 205 > rvlfn-nces to, 209 j 
oveillow fronii t’l.s't reeimniiisiiaiiec of, 

231. 

.Swi-ei Mmiiviivieii, Miuulo .dimds, 104. 

TAM At, ilit J. McNeill adv.inees lowatds, 
17 t ooiiUliillioU of, K). 

Tiiriinlo, leleiein'e to, ItHI. 

TiiyUit, Miss tl. .Vcc 1 /.uly Maude. 

Taylor, fhiuernl Hir R., tiovernor of Ihe 
Royal Military ( lollrge, 10 ! high upinloil 
foniicd of Maude hy, ii ; Miss C. 
Taylor niece of, 34 5 Maude tuarried 
from hniise. of, 34. 

TayUir, Right Unii. (ItiUme.l T. h'.., re- 
ference to, 84. 

Tel*i.‘l-Kcliir, reference to, TO- 

Twitorlnls, orgimisutiun of, started, ()t, 
()2! Maude joins Hie siulfof, 94; re- 
lorencrii lo, <7,5, 10,|, ir>S 1 Maude he- 
cinnt's Assifilani f tireclor of, 97. 

'/ 7 /r Imf; Rml to refereiiees 

to, 202 , 2 (i 3 . 

'/'A« Ifh/- in lh« O'titilo of the ll-ei'/if, le- 
I'creiict! It), ;i09. 

Thesiger, tkdonol (I,, lonipornrily in 
command of 141!) Hrigiule, i.5a. 

Thirteiinlh Hni(Siu'.s, liglii of, at l.nij, 2.7 

Thmswnd Wantb, the, vital of iho 
Maudes to, Hi. 

Ttdworlh, reference lo, 15H, 

Tigris, Gcnoriiil TownslieiiU's advance 
up, 190 i references to, 196, 199, 200, 
209, 2J0, 2t6, 310 , 347, eci, 253. 
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pfif), .76, 'll, j ;i; Ilf, in , 

.VJiiiuh, 11)7: ill IUiikI, .101; (ieuenil j 
1/aku ilctinuiiiu-s to ivy iiltiiuii 011 ri}>hl | 
InnU of, nT2; ulVbiil of ilirectiou of, j 
liclwet'ii till! jvU‘(»iisis Ili'inl and Heil ] 
Aiciifiii, ; Tnvkidh lii'iil};«ii over, 
a.{I ; ICiiiiKt Aiiiiiiiiii till :i\vkwtu-(I 
stretcli of, i!4,i ; iVlinidi' procmlit up 
from |{iiM'!di, ■.t.pj ; 'I'lirU'! init tin' 
liuiids of, | l;l^vl;',(• of lliv, ut 

Sliiliiiviili, aOj ; lividy.i'h (tonsliuutod 
over, -171, :!7,j, ;t7() ; Hoods of, jjiiv 
l(‘S!i IvouliU* lliiUi liiid lii'cii fctiiod, zHs : 
({ulliiit; vfiy low, aSi;. 

'I'ikrit, tl(‘ni‘ral (kililic dcffiitH Uto Turks 
at, v.ijii ; tin; lust victory won in 
M«so|ioliiniia under iMiutdc's jiciutnil 
uniiiniaml, 

Timfx JJhloiy 0/ thr ll'iir in South 
AJh'iit, (|ii<ilalion from, 4(1, ,\i, 

'I'ofrulc, iiclion of. ty ; tiuards liriHado 
inovvii lo, 1.S; icfcrunccs to. ly, jofj. 

Torunto, tfu: Jtoyid I’arly at, y.) ; l,oid 
Dundniiuld'ii spcccli at, !j3. 

Torquay, death of Sir F. K. Maude at, 
. 10 - 

I'ownshemI, (lencral, advancuii up the 
Tigris, KjOi refureiiccs to, 194, 198, 
209, S43, 264 ! instrnctod to outer into 
nugotiution witii 'I'urks, a 17. 

Treasury and War (iniuo, ruliiUons 
hetwrun, 99. 

Trcoweii, I,ord, sucemts (.'oloiiel Mac- 
kimtoii ill ttic llotiiu UistricI, ;{s: 
feavc!! for .Soutli Africa, 3.3. 

Troodos, 1st C?oldsl.rcum ut, 20. 

Tucker, (icuural, in conimanrl of the ytli 
Division, 37. 

'I'tiuisiaii, .S.S,, Maude rctunis from 
Canada in, 84; hcadqunrturb of the 
t3lh Division proceeii to Kgypl in, 
189. 

'I'urkisli rjtii Corps opposes llie Kussiuns, 
281 ; constitution of, 281 ; unites 
with the Turkish l8lh Corps, 282; 
advances suddenly from Jubol H.aiurin 
and is defeated, 283 1 completely de* 
feated hy Oenerol Marshall lieyond 
the Shfttt-ehAdhaini, 264. 

Turkish 18th Corps, constitution of, a8i ; 
opposes the ' Khanikin Column,' 281 ; 
holds the line of the ShuU-el-Adhaint, 
283. 

Ttirko^Persian frontier, references to, 

22s. 296, 

Turks, action of, during the Stivla fight, 
159; references to, rfifi, 173, 176, 
182, 223, 255, 256, 25S, 296; have 
strong forces about the Dardanelles, 
1,71 ) attack of, on the Hclles positions, 
iSo, 181 ; defeated at Ctesiphon, 190: 


invc'il Kut, lyu ; advaiUiigcous position 
of, at Kut, tgO, igy ; preparations of, 
III Hannah and Fclahieh, 205 ; well 
prepared at .Saunaiyat, 305 ; counter- 
stroke Ilf, at Heil Aiessa, 213 ; 
ictircinciit of. from Es Sinn, 233 ; 
IKibitions of, iihoiit Kut, 253; show 
signs of (leiiioralisalion, 259 ; counter- 
stroke of, at Siiiinaiyat, 261 j collapse 
of, 265 : defeiil of llolilla, 265 ; 
uvae.iuiti! (ilcsiphim, 271, 272 i propose 
lo cut I lie bunds above llaglidad, 276 ; 
ruliu! uji the Euplmile.s, 280; Von 
Kiilkenhayii lo coiiimaiul, 293; norlli 
of Sammra, 39S; defeat of. I’u 'I'ikril, 
299, 

tli.s'i'i4K, the Iriiiihle about, 108. 

IJtidur iSecrcUiry of Slate for India, letter 
Ilf, to l^ady Maude, 313, 
linilcil Stales, Mamie visits tlie, 82 ; 

asKociiitcd with the Entente, 309. 
Upper Cromwell Auad, Maude in the, 4, 
Ur of the CliaHees, Maude visits, 249. 

‘V llKACti, references to, 179, 183. 

Vaal River, reference to. 46, 52; the 
army crosnes the, 49. 

Vancouver, the Royal Patty at, 73, 
Vancouver Island, tlie Royal Party 
visit, 74. 

Vaux, Kuv. (t., appreciation of Maude 
hy, iofi-108 { reference to, 33s. 

Vet River, iith Division re.achcs, 47. 
Viceroy of India, Maude receives message 
of congmiulatiuii from, 378. 

V.C., Sir K F. Maude awarded the, 3; 
ribiniiis of, presunlcil by Maude to the 
13th Division, 249, 250. 

Victoria, the Royal I’arly at, 74. 

Victoria (Station), Maude starts east from, 
iSd- 

Volunteer Corps, Maude jVii/is, 9. 

Von tier Golta, references to, 302, 308- 
Von ICluck, General, references lo, 118, 
tip, 

‘W’ J)MACii,refeteitcesto, 179, 182, 1S3: 
29lh Division and part of the 13th 
Division to embark at, 180 ; difficulties 
of emUirkation at, 184, 1853 Maude 
leaves, 184. 

Wttdi, the, refereneca to, 196, 2253 
Maude reaches, 201 3 Maude’s troops 
move up to, 204. 

War Cabinet attends Memorial Service 
in St, Paul’s, 313. 

Wat Council decides to nppoint Maude 
Army Commander in ' Mesopotamia, 
236, 337 ! aeleols General Cobbe for 
. the command of the Tigris Corps, 237. 
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AVar <,trrn;c-, u‘f('Lrm'CK tn, '/■/, (jy, 
y‘J. fSl*< fSy« tySi * 3 S; Maudt! uses 
ihe libtury ol‘ the, Sy ; Miuitle liecnmes 
Assistant Direiitov in, f)8 ; Miuulc ittiiis 
the Traiiiiiift Mmiicli iil, il(; Maude 
reports at. 15H ; lakes over ).;i-ueial 
charge of the itlesopotainian ciun|Kii)'ii, 
igy ; maUiti)! itself Inll in Mesiiiiulaiiiiii, 
'1!S6 ; uiKh'i’sluiuliiu; luilweeii 

Nrniule und, S.pti ttd.ii ; Mtui'le lereives 
ijiit.ss:i('u nt eDiiKiaUilaliiiii fi'inu, ^(i,>;: 
.uilioii of, in iiiiiLUi'etiiin willi tia/ellea, 
1M>1. UO.S. 

WinAvick.'i, l.akr l•llnlllll•nd‘•, 

.’ey. 

Wliterval ihliU'f, llie ('luaiits Utinade 
inxitpy, (lO. 

Wutfiiri), MaiiiU'S sellle a|, ii<’; Maiiile 
Uoexlo, tSS. IS'). 

W'ellitlRtdU, l«i*lsune ul (lie lliiliin .iitil 
Ithlsssoa by, atii, I'n.*. ; H'leiciiee to, 
,129' 

VVcUini;lon H<ui!i(:l.-,s, t^, 1 {, 

ti;, M, a.h i!/t, S5. 

Welsh FusiliVis, Mauile laiiniiienifa., aiit. 

Weiiiyi's. Sit It., uieiisiiyp of lauiKKiInla 
lion Itoui, ays. 

Wepenee. siofte of. 4.>i, 4I1. 

Willeoclts. (junertil Sir J., in uoiiimunil 
of (mliuii t’tintinipmi, t.iy ; reference 
Wi t.W' 

Willeox, floloiiel W. 1 1 ., iii» Maude at 
Hiisraii, a<|S 1 on the worl, of .tiauilc, 
390 i iniporlanw of luhours of, .toji 
with Miuvle ihuiny. liiti illness. .v*t. 
310 j aoetiiud hy, of Miiiide’fi illness, 
310, 311 i Maude ahaudini!. trip to 
iiusc nn advice ot, 

Willinnithe Lion, teicrencnioi i. 

Wllliutnt, r,i6ul'..('»luncl I., ft.. Maude's 
rnilitnry MCcretury, a.tS, 

Willinisdon, Uiml, lefcreiiees m, uiw, 
308. 

Wilts, iMutule eimiiiienii*i the, aU), ai.|. 


Winetiusier, Maiule :il laainviiviur. neiii, 

<lli. 

Wincheslcr, I.ortl, Maiule. spends part of 
lioneymoiin at place of, 

Wiinlsiir, Mauilcal, .11 ; .Maude lows in 
iiUies at, >811. 

Wiiinipei;, the Ibiyal ('inly at, y,J. 

Wtilseli.y, l.onl. leleieiice to, Ki ; e.om- 
nuiiids liie Nile b'.apedilion, 14; visits 
Siiul.iii, ;ai; jrreieni;i’ In aclionoi, in 
loiiii). .ihe,id III his aimy 10 IViuy.oU, 
.!! If). 

W.sihvieli 1 ‘iidels, Miiinli. ilil'eals, al 
.'Siiiiilal ti|ii>rts, 1 1. 

UiireeMfis, ;|iil, in iIk' (,ph lliiisnle, 
13.!: tieiiernl l.ake I'liiiinieiiils, eoy ; 
NlamU. ciiitiineiiil 4 t.|. 

Wiiriiialil, t'apl.iiii, relVienCfi 10, ifi;, 
189. 

tViilvert'lieiii, dph llii|{afle in lieoelieii 
lusir, l.jK. 

Wyiiilham, Rl. lion, (i,, in 1st I'uld- 
■■lieaiii, i.i; I’olotiel loilleh mi, 
A). 

\Vy(«eh:ie(e, iijitnalitms iiiiar, i.| 

' X-itiVY)., Maude cxinniued hy, at 
and Huuloi’lie. inu. 

VduK, I hioliess nf. .‘iec ijueen Wmy. 

York, DnUrot. ,Vta Kini? tietitfte,. 

Vimnptiusliiind, fienenti, in e.uininanil ui 
yth I tieision, no.t t relieved hy (.leneml 
Cohlie when invalidiul, ,>.30. 

Ypwi, I'it'M liulllo 111, 1,14; h.ivil la>h'‘ 
ii)j; near, i.il); eiieiiiy huicl lii){h){roimd 
rniilid Ihrei" sidet. of, i,](! ..evere 
1 (if’htmB near, 134, 13(11 ist i tsdereiicr 
I 10. T.18, 130) aiuciimsi pir.itiini idioui, 
I »Vl. 

I /ABKA IvtIBl. At'KlUbi, Sit !■'. K. Maude 
i in I'haiKe of eitis.'diliiuis aeiiinsl, 

' /und Rivt'i', lielit on the, 4'/, 4S. 
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